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g Preface 4 


his is the story of Elsie and me, who stricken by love, clung to each other 

until parted by death. It tells of our joys and our sorrows and of our trials 

and our triumphs over a period of sixty-eight years, beginning in 1936 

and ending in 2003. We fell in love during the waning days of the Great 
Depression and our loving relationship continued through college and graduate 
study, World War II, and eventually into the challenging life of administration in 
higher education during the Cold War with Russia, the Korean Conflict and the Viet 
Nam War. 

Because it is part of our life together it is necessary to outline my professional 
career but it must be understood that it is also Elsie’s career. At the time of my 
retirement my friend and co-author, Davis Ellis, who had known Elsie and me since 
our days in Oneonta wrote “...those who know his lovely wife, Elsie, realize that 
much of his success was due to her understanding, support and wisdom.” Professor 
Ellis had it right. It was Elsie’s unstinting effort which included research to support 
writing, her complete understanding of the difficulties that arose, her wise counsel, 
her encouragement and her willingness to undertake any task that made my career 
possible. 

Elsie was everything a man could ask for in a life partner. She was loving, 
very intelligent, beautiful, helpful in all aspects of my work, thoughtful, kind and a 
very nice person. I love Elsie, although she is gone I still and always will love her and 
admire her. My hope is that this story will enable you to understand why I remain 
deeply in love with Elsie and why she stands so high in my admiration. 


JAMES A. FROST 


Simsbury, Connecticut 
July 10, 2006 


How Do I Love Thee? 


— ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
(1806 — 1861) 


How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with a passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 

I love thee with a love I seem to lose 

With my lost saints, — I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears of all my life! — and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 
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Love 
September, 1736 - July, 1741 


It was an event that would change the lives of two people. It happened on a warm fall 
day in September 1936 when I climbed the five stories to the top of Russell Hall at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Turning to my right, I passed through the library into a small 
classroom. There, at the end of a long table was Professor Tuttle, a visiting scholar from 
Cambridge. Seated around the table were about a dozen students. I sat next to Dr. Tuttle and 
looked down the table. At the far end and across from me was a young women of heart 
stopping beauty. I knew the names of all who were present except the young woman. Professor 
Tuttle had a class list lying before him. I asked the professor if he would like me to take the 
attendance for him. He said that he would and that is how I learned that the young woman's 
name was Elsie Lorenz. Later I learned that her middle name was Mae, Elsie Mae Lorenz. 
Six years later we were married. 

Before We Met The chance that the two of us would 
meet was extremely unlikely. Elsie was born in Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, on May 5th, 1919. She was the daughter of 
Herbert Norman Lorenz and Olive Blanche Jones Lorenz. I 
was born a year earlier, May 15th, 1918, in Manchester, 
England, the son of Harry Arthur Frost and Janet Florence 
Roberts Wilson Frost. The 
First World War was being 
fought and my father was a 
chaplain in the Canadian 


Army. My mother was also a 
Canadian and when the war Harry and Janet 
ended my parents resumed 

life in their home province of Ontario. My father was a 
clergyman and was to become the minister of the West Park 
Congregational Church in Cleveland, Ohio, and later the 
minister of the Parkwood Congregational Church in 
Lakewood, a suburb of Cleveland. Elsie’s father was a 


Seen oe chemist and took his family to Montana where he worked 
eae and Olive for the Anaconda Copper Company. Eventually the Lorenz 
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family settled in Richmond Hill, the Borough of Queens, New 
York City, and, along with his brother, Mr. Lorenz took over the 
operation of a company founded by a great uncle of Elsie. Not only 
were Elsie and I hundreds of miles apart, we were living in 
different countries. During this period two persons of great 
importance to us arrived in the world. My brother, David Wilson 
Frost, was born on March 4th, 1920, and Elsie’s sister Eleanor 
Jeannette Lorenz was born on August 6th, 1925. We each had 
only one sibling. My schooling began in Ottawa, Ontario, and 
continued in Arnprior, Ontario. Our family moved to Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1926 when I was eight years old. Elsie and I were still 
separated by hundreds of miles. My parents enrolled me in the 
Puritas Springs Elementary School. Because of the dramatic 


change in schools and curriculum it was decided to set me back 
one grade. I was a good student and by skipping grades I made up 
the lost year and went on beyond that to complete my elementary 
schooling a half-year before my age group. West High School 
divided the student body into three divisions based on academic 
competence. Tests placed me in the most able group and there I 
remained through Junior and Senior High. Except for foreign 
languages, I did very well. I was secretary of the Dorian Literary 
Society, an actor in a school play, secretary of the Glee Club, 
captain of the wrestling team and Class Secretary. On January 
27th, 1936, I graduated and in the fall of that year I expected to 
Herbert N. Lorenz enroll at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Elsie was a gifted student and graduated from high school 
far ahead of her age group. She finished her work at Public School 171 and went on to 
Richmond Hill High School in New York City’s Borough of Queens. Throughout her high 
school years Elsie was very popular. The year before she graduated she was invited and went 
to the Senior Prom. At that time she was not more than a month past her fourteenth birthday. 
The next year she went to her own Senior Dance with a different escort. At her church Elsie 
was active in the Epworth League. At her high school she was active in the ARISTA Society 
and upon graduation received a life membership in ARISTA. The citation read: loyalty, 
efficiency, helpfulness, service and scholarship. Elsie took parts in a number of plays and 
remained interested in the theater as long as she lived. In June 1935, a bit more than a month 
after her fifteenth birthday, Elsie graduated with high honors and was the first speaker at the 
graduation exercises, a recognition of her being first in her class. It was a demonstration of 
Elsie’s intelligence. As I was to learn she was very bright, insightful and resourceful. 


Because of her youth, Elsie’s parents were reluctant to send her to college immediately 
after high school. It was decided that she would go to the Texas School of Mines which is now 
the University of Texas at El Paso. She became a student there in the fall of 1935. Elsie’s uncle, 
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Raymond Lorenz and his wife Anita, resided in El Paso. Aunt 
Anita was the chair of the Department of Foreign Languages at 
the Texas School of Mines so Elsie had a friend on campus. 
Elsie’s diary reveals that it was a year in which she had an easy 
time with her studies and enjoyed a bountiful social life. How 
could it not be? She was bright, vivacious and beautiful. When 
the Prospector, the campus newspaper, published the names of 
nine pretty coeds, Elsie’s was among them. The word appearing 


with Elsie’s name was “exquisite.” It was a perfect description of 


Elsie’s delicate and symmetrical features, clear skin, soft brown 

hair and bright brown eyes. Elsie had many dates but scattered Elsie, age 16 
them among several young men, attended a number of dances, 

went on picnics, sang in the Glee Club, took a role in a theater production, played field hockey, 
basketball and tennis. She joined the Gold Diggers, a group of co-eds who performed at 
athletic events and other activities, including the first Sun Bowl Parade. When asked to wear 
a bathing suit in a carnival she responded, “Won't do it.” 

In June 1936, five young men invited Elsie to the Senior and Graduation Dance. She 
chose Howard Marshall. Elsie enjoyed the dance and recorded in her diary: “Never have been 
so popular...Grand time!” Elsie always referred to her El Paso experience as a time of 
happiness and good fun with picnics, dances and other parties. Fourteen years later, on May 
31st, 1950, Aunt Anita wrote to Elsie’s mother: “Elsie has never forgotten her year in Texas, 
nor have we. It was one of the nicest years we ever had. It was such fun giving parties for her 
and she enjoyed and appreciated them so much.” Elsie had captivated her aunt and uncle, but 
for Elsie, that was standard practice. 

We Meet While Elsie was in El Paso a significant event took place. Teachers College 
of Columbia University began offering scholarships to New College, an experimental 
undergraduate school for the preparation of teachers. Two of the scholarships were established 
for students from Ohio. Dr. R. G. Jones, the Superintendent of Schools in Cleveland and a 
friend of my parents, recommended me for one of the scholarships and I received it. So instead 
of enrolling at Oberlin College in September 1936, I went east to New York City in February 
of that year. My father was a Congregational minister, a learned and able man whom I greatly 
admired. While I am on the subject of family I will say that I also loved and admired my 
mother who was a bright, well educated, a talented lady and a fine musician. My father’s salary 
was modest and we were in the middle of the Great Depression. Somehow my parents got 
together enough money to buy me two suits of clothing, a bus ticket to New York City and 
some cash. It would have been too expensive to go by rail. 

The trip did not go as planned. It was before the time of interstate highways. We 
traveled on a two lane road that was blanketed by a heavy February snow storm. It was a 
miserable trip and we were much delayed. Because of the delay, I arrived at Columbia late on 
a Saturday afternoon, a day after my expected time of arrival. Nobody knew anything about 
me. I got on the subway and went back to Times Square where I spent my first night in New 
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York City at the Hotel Hermitage. It was a poor excuse for a hotel. The next night I stayed at 
the Hotel Cadillac which was a shade better. On Monday I got installed at New College and 
fodged in a student residence. 

In February 1936, Elsie was sixteen and beginning her second semester of college 
work in sunny E] Paso. I, at age seventeen, was beginning my first semester of college in cold 
and dark New York. I got a job at Macy’s Department Store working Thursday evenings and 
all day Saturday, a job that continued throughout my college career. The graduate women’s 
residence, Johnson Hall, hired me to work in the dining room which provided my meals. I 
played a part in the New College production of Macbeth and went over to the university gym 
where I wrestled persons selected by the wrestling coach, beating them all and becoming a 
member of the freshman wrestling team. I did well in my courses and successfully finished the 
semester with a sense of accomplishment. But I did not feel that New College put the 
emphasis on scholarship that I wanted. My objective was to become a high school teacher and, 
believing a teacher needed to be a scholar, I wanted a program with less emphasis on teaching 
and more on subject matter. This made me turn to Columbia College. 

Being naive about college admissions, I simply went over to Columbia College and 
asked to see the Dean. I did not know the Dean’s name but learned it was Herbert Hawks. I 
told Dr. Hawks of my desire to enroll at the college. He listened to me carefully and did not 
make any reference to the usual procedures for entry to an Ivy League school. I believe I talked 
to him two or three times. He said they would admit me but that they could not give me a 
scholarship my first semester because they did not want to seem to be luring a student from 
another college within the University. Consequently, I would not receive a scholarship until 
my second semester at Columbia College and my father, perhaps motivated by cost, wanted 
me to spend another semester at New College before making the transfer. I did so and instead 
of being isolated from Elsie by the width of the campus, on a warm fall day in September 
1936, I climbed the five stories to the top of Russell Hall. Thank heaven for my delay in 
entering Columbia College. 

Our First Date Because we had classes together it was possible for me to talk to Elsie 
occasionally but they were light exchanges which were pleasant and did not reveal the 
characters of the persons involved. The New College Fall Formal was coming up and I 
thought it would be nice to take Elsie. An all college assembly had been called and the 
students were gathering in Milbank Chapel where Bob Schaefer, the other scholarship student 
from Ohio, and I were passing out programs. I told Bob I was going to ask Elsie Lorenz to go 
to the dance with me. Elsie was the beautiful new arrival and had caused a sensation at New 
College. Bob said, “What makes you think she’ll go with you?” He had a point, a big point. 
Maybe she had a beau and, if not, somebody might ask her before I did. I raced down the aisle. 
I leaned across three or four people to reach Elsie and said, “Elsie, will you go to the dance 
` with me?” Everybody was listening for her answer. She said, “yes.” When I think of that 
exchange I am amazed at how crass I was. I put Elsie on the spot and left myself open to 
ridicule. What if she had said “no”or put me off for a later decision? At that time I did not 
know that Elsie always found a way to be kind and that she would quickly have found a way 
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to avoid embarrassing me. Elsie always thought ahead. Some months later she told me that 
before I asked her to go to the dance she had already made up her mind that I was one of the 
tWo lads she would accept as an escort. Thank heaven that I was first to ask her. Years later her 
mother told me that Elsie had come home and told her that “the nicest boy” had asked her to 
the dance. - 
Over the years Elsie and I talked about our first date many times. Elsie always said 
pointedly that after she agreed to go with me, I did not talk to her and almost ignored her. It 
was not my intent to slight her in anyway. I thought she was beautiful and had learned that 
she was very bright. I treaded very carefully when Elsie was around. I could not afford to make 
a bad impression. Elsie said she wondered what I was going to say when I learned that she 
lived in Queens over an hour away by subway, Long Island Railroad and then a long walk from 
the station. It was a trip I would make many, many times during the next few years but not on 
this occasion. Elsie rented a room in a student residence for the night of the dance. 

The New College Fall Formal was held on November 20th, 1936, in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Saint Moritz overlooking Central Park. It was a beautiful room but my eyes were 
only for Elsie. I had gotten her an orchid for a corsage which went well with her gown. It was 
a splendid occasion. For the first time I held the beautiful, lithe and graceful Elsie in my arms. 
I claimed to have discovered a sacred board in one corner of the room. Elsie and I danced 
around it all night often daringly and coming dangerously close to stepping on it. Who knows 
what disaster might have befallen had we made a misstep? The dance was a happy and joyful 
experience that left me half smitten with Elsie. In my scrap book I wrote: “I went with Elsie 
Lorenz. I had a wonderful time - nice girl, nice place, nice band, nice everything. Got home 
at 4:15 a.m.” Did I kiss Elsie good night? No, I did not. Had I ever kissed a girl? Yes, I was 
eighteen years old and not the last person invited to a party, but I was taking no chance of 
upsetting the beautiful Elsie whose diary reported that I was “cute and boyish.” 

We Had Other Friends During the fall semester 
1936, I defeated all comers, won the University’s Amster 
medal as the best wrestler at 130 pounds and became a 
member of the varsity wrestling team. For a period of three 
years, despite the weekly challenge of other athletes who 
sought to take my place on the varsity, I wrestled as Columbia's 
representative at 136 pounds in every intercollegiate contest. 
© This took me to all of the Ivy League schools as well as a 
number of others including West Point and Lehigh. Elsie took 


an interest in my athletic endeavors and attended matches held 


on the Columbia campus. Following the Fall Formal Elsie and 


Jim 


Cinema de Paris and in my scrap book I recorded the event saying, “Swell girl, swell time.” 


I spent more time together. I took her to see “Les Miserables” at 


Elsie and I both had friends of the opposite sex and sometimes dated them, but for me that 
was only during times I was home in Cleveland. Elsie was at home during breaks in the 
academic calendar and it was then the beaus from her high school days and from her church 
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returned home from college. Because Elsie’s friends were away at college when I was attending 
Columbia University, I never met them. There was competition but I did not know it. A 
humber of young men were seriously interested in Elsie and wanted to marry her. One of 
them, a banker, proposed to Elsie explaining how well the marriage would be financed. The 
banker was turned down, but Elsie had more than a passing interest in a chap I will call Ryan 
to avoid using his real name. He is an able person, a scholar and fine man. My girlfriend from 
high school was .Ruth Sturtevant. She was good looking, very bright and our class 
valedictorian. I do not think Ruth was ever as interested in me as I was in her, but she was the 
girl I dated. Every Christmas Ruth went to Akron to celebrate with relatives. Betty 
Stinchcomb was another friend and during the Christmas season Betty and I often went 
together. 

The Dorian Literary Society traditionally had a dance on Christmas night. I usually 
took Betty to these dances and did so in 1936. Betty’s family was well to do and she moved in 
high society. In December of 1936, Proctor Jones held a party in Betty’s honor. The name 
Proctor came from the Proctor and Gamble Company. The party was formal and was held in 
the Hotel Cleveland. After dinner we were taken by taxi to the Cleveland Playhouse where we 
saw “Libel.” I was Betty’s escort. My scrap book declares the evening, “Lots of fun.” What did 
Elsie do that Christmas? I have no idea, but she was beautiful, intelligent and a joy to be with. 
Her high school and church friends were home from college, so it is certain that she had a 
happy and fun-filled holiday. 

Visits to Elsies Home The Christmas season ended and I returned to the University 
and enrolled at Columbia‘ College. Now I would no longer see Elsie casually after class or in 
the hallways, our meetings had to be planned and they were. On Friday March 5th, 1937, I 
left a note for Elsie which undoubtedly confirmed a prior arrangement: “I’m wrestling 
tomorrow. I’ll see you about a quarter to six (or sooner) in the rec room and I expect you to 
supper with me too.” Elsie usually attended the wrestling meets when they were held at 
Columbia. After the bouts were over, Elsie and I would go on a date. Most home matches were 
held on Saturday afternoons and there was often a dance at the College in the evening. Elsie 
and I would go, with me all too often wearing bandages on my face. From time to time there 
were tea dances at Teachers College which we would attend. It was before television so Elsie 
and I sometimes went to the movies. We often met just to hold hands and walk in Riverside 
Park. In my scrap book there is a note left for me by the residence hall telephone operator, 
dated March 23rd, 1937, it said: “Elsie Lorenz will be in the Grace Dodge Room at 3 o'clock.” 
Under it I wrote, “This is getting to be a swell habit.” In April Elsie had a role in John 
Galsworthy’s “The Silver Box.” I attended and had a date with Elsie afterward. I am not sure 
when the New College Spring Formal of 1937 was held, but Elsie invited me and I was her 
escort. In her diary Elsie wrote: “Another New College Formal with Jim. A very eventful 
evening. I stayed with the girls in thé Coop and enjoyed that. Jim hung around till very early 
in the A.M. We saw the dawn, kissed me for the first time. I have come to like Jim a great 
deal. He is a good boy.” I, too, thought it was an eventful evening. It made me realize that I 
loved Elsie and I believe that it made Elsie realize that she loved me, but it would be some 
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time before we used the word “love.” 

I tried to set myself apart from the many other young men who found Elsie extremely 
attractive. On Valentine’s Day, it must have been in 1937, I made a valentine for Elsie. A 
butcher shop near the university campus provided me with a large piece of wrapping paper, it 
was more than three feet square. On it I drew a large heart and wrote, “Dear Valentine, I go 
for you in a big way.” It amused Elsie and her whole family. When we closed Elsie’s mother’s 
house in 1982 we found that ancient valentine. It was displayed at the party celebrating our 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. Another valentine that amused Elsie and her family was a string 
about eight feet long. Attached to the string ‘were small paper hearts each of which bore part 
of the message. It was packed in a tube and as the string was drawn out the hearts were released 
one at a time. At one point a heart was replaced with the picture of a fish labeled “Jim.” 

As our relationship developed, I was invited more 
and more often to Elsie’s home during weekends. Usually 
I would come Sunday morning and stay through dinner 
and supper. It was before the time of the automatic 
dishwasher so Elsie and I would wash the dishes and have 
a good time doing it. Once when I was the wiper I took 
dish that Elsie had washed and without wiping it slid it 
into the dishpan when Elsie was not looking. It took two 
or three plates for her to catch me but when she did she 
pounded me with her lather covered hands in an act of 
mock anger. Silly, yes, but we were falling in love and 
enjoyed the nonsense. 


We did a number of things to keep ourselves 
amused. There was the great candle making enterprise 
that lasted two or three weeks during which we braided wicks and dyed wax to make colorful 
candles of various shapes and sizes. One time I arrived at the Lorenz home to be presented 
with white linen apron. Elsie and I drew on it with crayons creating pictures that represented 
our shared experience: a Columbia pennant (I disgraced myself by misspelling “Columbia”), 
the railroad crossing sign at the Parkside station and similar items. The misspelling corrected, 
the drawings were affixed to the apron with a hot iron. I still have the apron. We went ice 
skating. I was used to a wide open rink where we jumped barrels or did whatever came to mind. 
On Long Island everybody skated round and round in the same direction, but I had Elsie’s arm 
and that was much better than jumping barrels. Sometimes we went to Elsie’s church, Trinity 
Methodist, to attend services or programs for youths. 

Elsie’s Parents During these frequent and lengthy visits, I got to know Elsie’s parents 
very well and they got to know me. It was obvious that I had their approval otherwise I would 
not have received the many invitations to visit. Elsie’s father, Herbert Lorenz, was of pure 
German descent. He was born in Philadelphia but spent much of his early life in Mexico. 
Trained in chemistry, he was fluent in English, Spanish and German. He liked to hunt and 
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fish, which were activities familiar to me. He knew how to ride a horse and so did I, but 
neither of us thought it was much fun. He very much approved of my wrestling. Perhaps it is 
fhy imagination, but I think he saw me as tougher in the good sense of the word than his 
daughter’s other boyfriends. 

Before her marriage, Elsie’s mother, Olive Jones Lorenz, was a teacher. She was always 
good to me. Mrs. Lorenz grew up on a farm in Blairstown, New Jersey. When I arrived on the 
scene Mrs. Lorenz’ parents, four of her brothers and her sister still lived there. The Jones were 
a well-known and respected family in Blairstown. Some years after I had married Elsie, I was 
identified on the main street of Blairstown as Olive Jones’ daughter’s husband. Elsie’s father 
was completely left out of the identification. The Jones clan owned several farms in the area 
which provided an opportunity to fish, hunt and hike. An old farm house which stood on land 
owned by Elsie’s grandfather, William Jones, was made available to Elsie’s parents. They would 
go there for weekends taking Elsie and her sister Eleanor with them and sometimes I would 
be invited to go with the family. 

Not long after the “eventful” Spring Formal of 1937, I was in Blairstown. It was a 
lovely evening, Elsie was sitting on a rail fence and I was standing next to her. We had kissed 
after the dance, but I was not sure what that meant and I did not want to do anything she 
might think distasteful. Elsie knew the question going through 
my mind. She said: “Never ask a girl if you can kiss her. Just do 
it”. So I did and as enjoyable as that was, it was her words that 
elated me. They told me that Elsie wanted me to kiss her. 
Thereafter I never missed an opportunity to do so and Elsie 
always responded warmly. 

One visit to Blairstown took place on a weekend that 
included my nineteenth birthday, May 15th, 1937, six months 
after my first date with Elsie. Kay Watson and Bill Barnola, 
whose marriage lasted a lifetime, were also invited. There was a 
birthday cake for me and I had a grand time. In my scrap book 
it is recorded: “We spent the weekend there. What fun, dancing, 
hiking, etc.” The dancing was square dancing, energetic, fast and 


enjoyable. 

, 4 $ An Idyllic Romance Our road to a lifelong commitment was 
Oe en ora idyllic, almost as if it had been written by a romantic poet. It was 
Blairstown, May 15, 1937 as smooth as ironed broadcloth, but there were two wrinkles. 

Top. Jim and Elsie 


The first came early in our relationship. I introduced Elsie to 
William Clemons, one of my Columbia College classmates. He asked Elsie for a date and she 
accepted. I was hurt and angry. Was I going to be a dating service introducing the beautiful 
Elsie to classmates who would surely ask her out? In those days Columbia College was an all 
male school. I never understood why Elsie accepted Bill Clemon’s date. Was it intended to 
demonstrate that she was attractive and could have all the dates she wanted? I was already 
aware of that. Elsie always knew what she was doing. Maybe she just wanted to see how I 
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would react. I recall my reaction very clearly. I thought, if Elsie-ever does this again, it is all 
over. I am not going to take her to social affairs at the college so that she can get dates from 
other fellows. I never said this, but Elsie never again accepted a date from one of my 
classmates. Elsie told me Bill Clemons had put her in a taxi and taken her to night clubs. I do 
not think she enjoyed the evening but I enjoyed it even less. 

The second wrinkle occurred in the fall of 1937. At Thanksgiving, Columbia College 
put on a series of parties for students who were too far afield to go home for the holiday and 
that included me. I asked Elsie to go with me to the affairs on campus, but she refused. She 
said that she had promised Ryan that she would go to his college for a dance and other parties 
over the Thanksgiving weekend and having promised, she would do it. Elsie went off to Ryan. 
Once again I was hurt and angry. Two can play at this game. A classmate, Robert Fegley, 
invited me to spend Thanksgiving at his home. He said he would get me a date and we would 
have a good time. He did get me a date and we did have a fine time, but not fine enough to 
take my mind off Elsie and Ryan. 

Elsie had known Ryan for some years. They went to the same high school, to the same 
church and they had dated often. When we closed Elsie’s mother’s house in 1982 we found 
bundles of old letters, books and miscellaneous items which included two of Elsie’s diaries. 
The materials were hastily thrown into a box that was stored in our basement. If Elsie had 
known about these items she would have destroyed anything that could have caused her 
friends ill ease. I found them after Elsie’s death in searching for source materials to use in the 
writing of this book. I am a cad and I am also a historian. I hope being a historian lessens the 
caddishness of my action. I read the sixty-five year old letters and diaries. A goodly number of 
the letters were from Ryan and revealed that he believed he had a special relationship with 
Elsie and addressed her as “my love.” During the summer of 1937 Elsie worked at New 
College’s High Camp at Canton, North Carolina. Ryan wrote to her there and sent her a 
poem he had written in her honor. He asked her not to go to Blairstown as soon as she got 
home from Canton but to remain in Queens for “our reunion.” 

Elsie and I never discussed that Thanksgiving. It would 


have been an error to tell Elsie about my partying in Allentown. It 

was certainly a difficult and unpleasant time for Elsie, but an even 

more agonizing time for Ryan. By the end of the Thanksgiving 

holiday he knew he had lost Elsie. I had not realized the depth of j 
the relationship between Elsie and Ryan or that I had replaced him 
in Elsie’s affection. On April 27th, 1937, Elsie had written in her 
diary: “It’s a long time since my last entry of Nov. 21 [My first date 
with Elsie]. I have gone a long way since then, changing principally 
in my attitude toward ‘Ryan’ and Jim.” 

We Spend Much Time Together Elsie and I were always 
eager to see each other. We simply enjoyed one another’s Jim, Drawn by Chartis 
company. On December 11th, 1937, I took Elsie to the Deans Saxon, New Yorker 
Drag which, at Columbia College, was the main social event of Cartoonist 
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the year. During the Christmas vacation I did not see Ruth. When the New Year arrived Elsie 
and I continued to monopolize each other. 

e On February 6th, 1938, Elsie and I went to her church, Trinity Methodist. After 
church, Elsie and I spent the afternoon together and I stayed for supper. During times like this 
we learned a lot about each other. We talked about religion, politics, ethics and philosophical 
matters. Neither of us had anything to hide from the other and nothing was, except that there 
was little mention of the persons we had dated before we met. For me it would have been two 
or three girlfriends. Later, when doing research for this book, I learned that Elsie had many 
admirers but she never mentioned them to me. Elsie’s interest in my activities is shown by her 
attendance at wrestling meets, which during the season occurred about once a week. Two days 
after the church service, I defeated an opponent from Rutgers. 

I discovered that Elsie enjoyed the fine arts. She drew sketches and sang in a choir. 
Poor me, I did not draw well and could not carry a tune. As a child Elsie had taken ballet 
lessons and her interest in that form of expression was lifelong. On October 8th, 1936, Elsie 
wrote in her diary, “...my first lesson in modern dancing. Skinned both my big toes but I liked 
it.” During college years Elsie performed in modern dance recitals and I never missed seeing 
them. 

Elsie’s main interest continued to be the theater and I always attended any production 
that involved her. The Epworth League at her church put on Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest. Elsie played the part of Lady Bracknell. Two of our lifelong friends also had 
roles: Jean Gainfort and Harry Deppert, who at this writing have been married for more than 
sixty years. I did not see the play. On April 8th New College produced a play entitled The 
World We Live In. Elsie played the parasite. Elsie had a beautiful face, she also had a beautiful 
body. It looked as though she had been poured into her costume. When she appeared on stage 
her mother gasped, her father gave a short nervous laugh and I kept absolutely mum. I do not 
remember the theme of the play but I do remember how beautiful Elsie looked. 

Elsie Is Overseas - Love Is Declared Elsie 


reported to her sister that I was not a good dancer. NEW COLLEGE 

She was right about that, but once again she took me SEEING FORMAL DANCE 
to the New College Spring Formal Dance which was cd 

held on April 22th, 1938, at the Hotel Astor. We Friday Eve. April 22nd 
enjoyed being together and we had a good time. Was HOTEL ASTOR 


4 5 i n 44th Street and Broadway 
I in love with Elsie? Yes and yes again, but with two 


years of college facing me and being uncertain about meua $2.50 per couple 
the answer I might get if I asked Elsie if she loved me, 

I did not have the nerve to pose the question. As a part of the New College curriculum each 
student spent a summer abroad and 1938 was the year for Elsie’s overseas experience. The 
thought of Elsie overseas with a group that included several athletic and handsome young 
men brought apprehension. The day came. Elsie’s parents, her sister Eleanor and I took Elsie 
to the pier to see her off on the USS Washington. Just before she sailed for England, Elsie 
handed me a pansy. That lovely but wilted flower is in my scrap book. Elsie sailed on May 4th, 
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the day before her birthday. I sent Elsie a happy birthday greeting by radiogram which, as 
planned, reached her on May 5th. The radio man on the ship alerted the appropriate persons 
and the ship’s crew prepared a birthday cake for Elsie. She not only had my greetings, she had 
a birthday party. Elsie’s parents, undoubtedly by Elsie’s request, invited me to their home on 
May 15th to celebrate my twentieth birthday. Later Elsie’s father took me deep sea fishing, my 
first experience in salt water fishing. The following year I was taken to Blairstown to celebrate 
my birthday and, of course, Elsie was with me. That made it three years in a row that the 
Lorenz family had given me a birthday party. 

It was an uneasy time in Europe. Germany had marched 
troops into the demilitarized Rhineland and Adolph Hitler, who had 
whipped German nationals into a frenzy with the slogan “One 
people, one country, one leader,” was demanding that the 
Sudetenland, a sector of Czechoslovakia inhabited by German 
speakers, be ceded to Germany. These rumblings were the 
forerunners of World War II. Germans living in the United States 


who visited Germany sometimes had difficulty in leaving. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lorenz were concerned for their daughter. She was forbidden Bee S 
to enter Germany and was permitted only a short stay in Paris. Elsies pansy 


Lorenz is a German name. 


On her visit to Paris, Elsie visited the museums 
and saw the usual tourist attractions but nearly all of her 
three months abroad were spent in the British Isles. She 
spent some time at Cambridge staying at The 
Hermitage Guest House. In London she saw one of 
George Bernard Shaw’s least familiar plays, The 
Simpleton of Unexpected Isles, produced by The Tavistock 
Little Theatre and the Brothers Capek’s The Insect Play 
at The Playhouse Theatre, Charring Cross. The great 
adventure during Elsie’s visit was a bicycle trip through 
England, Wales and Scotland which she made with 
Margaret Pitts, whom we called Pittsy. They had a fine 


Pittsy and Elsi 
a Sine time together, visiting sights along the way and staying 


at youth hostels. In Glasgow they attended the Empire Exhibition. Not only did Elsie develop 
a lifelong friendship with Pittsy, she became an enthusiastic bike rider. 

During the summer of 1938, I ran a camp for the YMCA and eagerly awaited letters 
from Elsie. In August my job was finished and our family went to our place at Lake Chandos, 
Ontario. Bob Schaefer joined me there. We borrowed my father’s car and set out so see how 
far north we could go. We found that the roads ended at Cochrane, Ontario, and here we 
boarded a narrow gauge railroad which brought us to Moosonee. There we hired a French 
Canadian trapper who took us in an outboard powered skiff to the Moose Factory, an outpost 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. For a time we stayed at the southern tip of Hudson's Bay, living 
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in the building that housed the factor, who managed the post. 

When we returned to Chandos there was reason to believe that a letter from Elsie 
fhight be waiting for me in the post office at Purdyville, a tiny settlement about six miles from 
our cabins. For some reason, no car was available so I borrowed a horse and rode to Purdyville. 
There was indeed a letter from Elsie. My parents, my brother and I returned to-our home in 
Lakewood, a suburb of Cleveland, where my parents now lived. A letter came from Elsie and 
I took it to the basement so I could be by myself when I read it. The last sentence will remain 
in my brain as long as I live. It said: “I will be glad to be home with mother, daddy, Eleanor 
and you whom I love.” “Whom I love,” she said it. The wonder of those words, the sky was 
blue, the birds sang. I had never been so happy, I was elated. 

It was the latter part of September when Elsie’s ship, The President Harding, landed. 
Her parents, Eleanor and I were at the pier to meet her. For some reason there were not 
enough seats in the car for the ride back to the Lorenz residence. Perhaps baggage took up 
room or perhaps there was a passenger whom I have forgotten. It was long before the use of 
seat belts was required so, to provide seats for all, Elsie sat on my lap. How splendid it was. 
The wonderful girl I loved and who loved me was on my lap. I held her more tightly than was 
necessary and wished that the journey would never end. 

We Become A Pair Elsie and I were in love and we were a pair. Everybody knew it, 
Elsie’s parents, her sister, her uncles, aunts, her many cousins and all of our friends. My 
relatives who had never met Elsie knew it, my parents, my brother, Aunt Mary and Uncle John 
Robinson. Elsie and I realized that there could not 
be an early marriage and there was no thought of 
one. It would take me two years to earn my 


Ba RLing: bachelor’s degree and after that I would have to get 
ou ) RE a job, hopefully as a teacher. The Great Depression 
X ; was in full swing and jobs were scarce. We continued 


WoncerraL to see each other as often as it was possible and we 

found joy whenever we were together. It was time 

1 for Elsie to meet my family and it was arranged for 

: her to come to my parents’ home during the 

tae Christmas season of 1938. Alas, Elsie became 

seriously ill with a throat infection. Antibiotics had not yet been discovered and it took the 

whole vacation period for Elsie to recover. Consequently, Elsie could not make the trip to 

Cleveland. I was disappointed because I wanted my family and friends to meet the bright and 
beautiful girl whom I loved and who loved me. 

The spring of 1939 was Elsie’s last semester of undergraduate study. We continued to 
see each other at every opportunity. There was no way to know what the situation would be 
when Elsie graduated. She would need a job, hopefully a position as a teacher. Elsie had 
become an expert on children. She loved them and all her life she watched them and sought 
to serve them wherever she might be. Throughout our long life together she would observe 
children and sometimes would tell me of the significance of the behavioral pattern of a child. 
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Elsie was cut out to be a teacher but that was no guarantee she would get a teaching job. 
During the Great Depression teaching jobs were coveted. If she got a teaching assignment 
there was also no assurance that it would be within an area around New York City that would 
allow us to see one another with some frequency. It was an uneasy time. Elsie received her 
bachelor’s degree in June 1939 three or four weeks after her twentieth birthday, almost three 
years ahead of the usual age for graduation, but I still had a year of college to complete. 

Elsie Had A Number of Suitors There was a quality about Elsie that attracted people 
to her. She was beautiful but it was much more than that. She reflected a wholesomeness, she 
was a genuinely nice person and she was quick of mind. A number of young men were smitten. 
Without mentioning a name Elsie had told me about the banker whom she thought was gross, 
but never gave the slightest inkling that there were others. I have learned about them from the 
old letters and diaries described earlier. I have mentioned Ryan. Walter Edwards was another 
young man from her high school and Epworth League who proposed. In writing to Elsie he 
said he appreciated her frankness, he hoped they could still be friends and that perhaps she 
would change her mind. A fellow student at the Texas School of Mines, Bill Williams, wanted 
to marry her. On Christmas Eve he gave her a dozen red roses and on Christmas Day he told 
her he loved her. A marine from Blairstown, Bob Belet, also wanted to marry her. 

During her summer abroad in 1938 she met two young men who could have seen her 
for only a few days. Both were smitten. That was how quickly Elsie won hearts. One was 
George Snow, the assistant navigator on the ship that carried Elsie to England. He wrote her 
a number of letters while she was abroad and said he would fly from where his ship was docked 
in Germany to London to see her if she thought it appropriate. Apparently Elsie said not to 
fly. At Cambridge, Elsie met William Kentish who was called to duty as a junior officer in the 
Royal Navy. He wrote a number of letters. On August 9th, 1940, aboard a British warship 
actively engaged in war, he wrote: 


Iam still looking forward to the time I shall see you again. It 1s two years 
to the day that I saw you last, but the pleasant times we spent together 
are fresh in my memory, although it seems centuries ago since I saw you 
disappear in a cloud of smoke at Victoria Station. 


Three or four years after we were wed Elsie told me she was receiving letters from a 
young man she had met at Cambridge. Very likely it was William Kentish. Elsie said she 
would write and tell him that she was married. My hope is that in telling of the young men 
who courted Elsie, I am not applauding my success in winning her heart, although there must 
be some of that in it. The point is that, although I was as smitten as any of her suitors, my 
reports of Elsie’s virtues are not figments of my love struck brain, but are confirmed by the 
reactions of other young men. Elsie was a splendid person in every sense of the word and I 
have been in love with her almost from the day we first met. 

Erling Hunt It is necessary to break the narrative to introduce a person who would 
become important in our lives. His name was Erling Messer Hunt. I wanted to be a teacher. 
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When I talked to my advisor about my desire he replied that 
nobody went to Columbia College to become a teacher. No 
help there, but I was familiar with Teachers College and that 
is where I went for advice. I saw a sign that said the 
Chairman of the Department of the Teaching of Social 
Studies was Professor Erling M. Hunt and that his office 
was on the fourth floor of the main building. I went there, 
climbed to the fourth level and wandered back and forth 
looking for an entrance to Professor Hunt's office: In doing 


ka 


i Erling Hunt so, I repeatedly passed an open door and looking in I could 


see a man seated at a table reading. On one of my passes the 
gentleman asked if he could help me. I said that I was looking for Professor Hunt. He replied, 
“I am he” and he invited me into the room. 

Erling Hunt was a brilliant man, a scholar and a teacher. In addition to his position 
at Teachers College he was a member of the Department of History in the Graduate School 
of Philosophy and Pure Science. He was a Phi Beta Kappa at Dartmouth College and held a 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from Columbia. During his lifetime his name appeared on seven 
books, usually as an author but twice as an editor. Dr. Hunt, it would take a while for me to 
call him Erling, listened to my story. He shared my belief that teachers should have a thorough 
knowledge of the subject they taught. He said he would be willing to help me find the proper 
courses. Did he have to do this? No, but that was Erling’s way. Before every semester I would 
go to Erling’s office and he would suggest a series of courses. It was the custom in those days 
for graduate professors to teach one course on the undergraduate level. What I did not realize 
was that Erling was placing me in the courses which were taught by the great scholars of the 
university. Erling would chair my doctoral committee, but it is not yet time to tell that story. 
Elsie met Erling and they liked each other making it a rewarding relationship for the three 
of us. 

Elsie Becomes a Teacher and Meets My Parents In June of 1939, Elsie received her 
bachelor’s degree. At the time of her graduation, Briarcliff Manor School in Westchester 
County, New York, was looking for a first grade teacher. Otto Huddle, principal of the 
Briarcliff Manor, came to Teachers College seeking a person to fill the position. He 
interviewed Elsie, who at the time was nineteen years old, and hired her on the spot. Elsie now 
had a fine position in a school just north of New York City. The room she rented as her abode 
overlooked the Tappan Zee. She was able to get home for weekends with little trouble and I 
was not isolated from Elsie during my senior year in college. Today it is hard to realize how 
special Elsie’s achievement was. When she began teaching she was only twenty years old and 
had never held a teaching position but she was chosen over experienced persons for one of the 
best assignments in the country. The Westchester schools were well supported. It was a time 
when teachers in some parts of the country were having difficulty in getting their salaries paid, 
but that was not a problem at Briarcliff Manor. The competition for good teaching jobs was 
fierce, but Elsie had secured one of the very best. 
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During the summer, Elsie took graduate courses at Teachers College and I worked 
once again for the YMCA. In the fall, Elsie began her teaching job and I returned to my 
studies at Columbia College. Elsie went to her parents home in Richmond Hill almost every 
weekend and I would visit her there. Once or twice I went to Westchester to spend a weekend 
with Elsie. It was decided that Elsie would visit my parents at Christmas time. My mother and 
father were eager to meet the young woman who had captivated their elder son. My 
parents, who were very wise, gave me the family car and sent me to meet Elsie at the train 
station. This allowed Elsie and me to greet each other away from the eyes of family and 
provided a situation where my parents would meet Elsie in the privacy of their home rather 
than in a bustling railroad station. Elsie knew how to behave, she was polite, bright, 
thoughtful, nicely dressed, well groomed and beautiful. My mother and father instantly fell in 
love with her. Over the next several days they repeatedly told me what a fine person she was 
and that I was very fortunate to have her as my “intended.” My brother also thought highly of 
Elsie and told me so. A high point during Elsie’s visit was a dinner at my parents home to 
which Aunt Mary and Uncle John Robinson were invited for the purpose of meeting Elsie. 
Uncle John was a yachtsman and nationally known. He had a high opinion of himself and, in 
truth, he was very able. Uncle John and I were by ourselves for a moment as the others 
preceded us to the dining room. Uncle John turned to me and said 
with force, “What does a girl like that see in you?” His inquiry showed 
little confidence in me, but it demonstrated the effect Elsie had on 
people. 

We Become Engaged During my senior year, I was able to 
take graduate courses that would count toward a master’s degree. I 
received the bachelor of arts in the spring of 1940 and was back at 
Columbia in the fall working on my graduate program. Elsie and I 
both received our master’s degrees in the spring of 1941. We went to 
the commencement exercises together and sat side by side. Following 
the commencement, I went to visit Erling Hunt at his vacation home 


in Vermont. While there, notice came that I had been selected for 
military service. I called Elsie and went to meet her, I think it was at a dg 
her parent’s home. Elsie said that it was time we were engaged. My Elsie, MA, 1 941 
finances were nonexistent and I had a debt for graduate tuition so I 

told Elsie there was nothing in the world I would rather do than be formally engaged to her 
but I did not have the money for a ring. Elsie said “I have.” She had completed two years of 
teaching and had saved her pennies. Elsie bought the ring and we were engaged. 

Elsie’s purchase broke the well established tradition that the man buys the ring. It 
revealed that Elsie would not be put off by convention, that she loved me and that she wanted 
all to know that we were promised to each other. She was a beautiful woman and, I feel certain, 
saw that the ring would ward off advances from young men. 

It was a time before the equality of the sexes was accepted, a time when men were the 
leaders in the home and the workplace. Elsie was a year younger than I was and graduated 
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from college a year before I did. She and I received our master’s degrees on the same day but 
Elsie had been teaching for a year and was well established in her profession. I could have 
resented Elsie’s achievements which exceeded mine but I did not. I was very proud of Elsie 
and proud to be her fiancé. In October I had written to her: “You know I love you and I know 
you feel the same way about me. I am fiercely proud of that - proud that you love me.” 

It was a terrible time. There were the vestiges of the Great Depression and worse was 
to come. In 1939, Germany invaded Poland which caused Great Britain and France to declare 
war on Germany. Technically the United States was neutral, but actually aided the allies as is 
demonstrated by the sending of fifty destroyers to Great Britain in 1940 in exchange for leases 
on British bases in the Americas and by the Lend Lease Act passed in March of the following 
year, an act which led President. Franklin Roosevelt to declare that the United States would 
become “the arsenal of democracy.” In the United States we were building our military forces. 
There was widespread belief that our country would be drawn into the conflict. We draftees 
were to serve for one year, but the time was soon extended to eighteen months. Neither Elsie 
nor I thought there would be any fixed time in which my military service would end. Marriage 
looked to be in the distant future. 

at oy 
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. Loveand Marriage 
July, 1941 - September, 19742 


It was a time of disturbance and upset. Plans that had taken years of study and labor 
were cast aside and the future was clouded. There was apprehension about the war, an 
apprehension that turned out to be true. The marriage that Elsie and I looked forward to was 
pushed to some unknown time in the future and it was hard not to be forlorn. Despite the 
disquiet, in February 1941 I wrote to Elsie stating my expectations for our future: “Together 
we make a team. A beautiful mellow team that will flow together so tightly that there will be 
no seam to show where one of us ends and the other begins. We will be to each other what 
the arm is to the hand, what the eye is to the ear. Our love is more than just an emotion - It’s 
a linkage in the realm of mental action, spiritual, physical and every other side of life.” In my 
view that is exactly how our marriage was. 

I Enter the Army It was two or three weeks before my induction into the army, Elsie 
and I went to my parent’s home and from there the four of us drove to the family camp on 
Chandos Lake, Ontario, to spend what little time we had together in the restfulness of the 
north woods. Elsie and I swam, canoed and explored the lake in our rowboat powered by an 
outboard motor. Despite these pleasant activities, it was not a restful time because we knew it 
might be years until Elsie and I would again come to Chandos. The time to leave came all too 
soon. My father drove Elsie and me to Toronto where we took the train for Buffalo. As I 
climbed into the railroad car I looked back and saw the tears streaming down my father’s face. 
It was the first and last time I ever saw him cry. He had seen what happened at Gallipoli and 
in trenches in France during the First World War. 


Lake Chandos | The Cotta ge 
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It was a period of great disappointment, sorrow and disquiet. High school friends who 
had not gone to college had gotten married and had children and were therefore ineligible for 
the Selective Service draft. Elsie and I had made the effort and had taken the time to become 
prepared as teachers. Elsie had a job and I was qualified and likely to secure a position. The 
day had arrived when we expected to be married but my induction into the military service as 
a private put an end to our dreams. There was no way of knowing when we would meet again, 
but it would certainly be months and possibly years. The anguish was deep. The plan had been 
that when we arrived in Buffalo Elsie would catch a train to New York and I would take a train 
to Cleveland. We did not do that. We decided to take advantage of the few hours we could 
steal in Buffalo. We went to a hotel, registered as husband and wife, and stayed overnight. 
Had either of us been intimate before? Yes, but only with each other and that is the way it 
remained throughout our lives, only with each other. 

The morning came too quickly. Elsie boarded a train for 
New York and I took the train to Cleveland. It was a painful 
parting. I wrote to Elsie: “Td never felt so bad in my life.” Elsie 
was certainly just as heartsick as I was. From that time until were 
married Elsie wore a locket around her neck which contained two 
pictures of me. 

On July 14th, 1941, I was inducted into the Army of the 
United States and on that day they shipped us new soldiers to Fort 
Hayes in Columbus while we were still in our civilian clothes. As 
soon as we arrived they marched us over to get vaccinations and 


si .. the injections needed to prevent disease. It was an assembly line 

Jim and Elsie : 
Lake Chandos, 1941 Procedure. We were vaccinated and while that was going on we 
were also given two doses of sera using long needles. Some of the 
new soldiers fainted and were left where they fell. I had to step over them to receive my 
dosages. It was the military custom to simply ignore anyone who fainted and I was to see it 
happen with some regularity on the parade grounds of Miami, but that was months in the future. 
The next day we were given the Army General Classification Test. I did not realize 
it at the time but my score on that test was to shape my military career. Months later when I 
saw my record it had my test score and stamped next to it was “Potential Officer Material.” 
Well, you had to be a citizen to be an officer. I had started my citizenship application some 
years earlier, but it took a long time in those days, and I was still a Canadian but a permanent 
resident of the United States. Those of us who scored well on the test were the first draftees 
to be sent to the Army Air Corps. There was no separate Air Force in those days. Boot training 
came, I learned to salute and to march, and listened to lectures on how to be a good soldier. 
The lectures were accompanied by explanations of what would happen if you were not a good 
soldier. Eventually I was assigned to the 45th School Squadron at Randolph Field, Texas, 
where Air Corps cadets were being trained to fly. I was assigned as crew chief of two aircraft. 
Why two when everybody else had one? The sergeant explained it was because I had a master’s 
degree. Sure, and the degree was in history. Despite the title the job required little knowledge 
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of mechanics. My responsibility was to preflight the aircraft, making sure that it had gas and 
oil, that the controls were working properly and that the engine was running well. The real 
work was done in the maintenance hangar by qualified mechanics. 

Chess was never a game I studied but I did play it once in awhile. There was a chess 
set in the barracks and I played with the members of my squadron. One day I was asked if I 
would play a chap from another squadron. Since I was bored most of the time I said I would. 
Little did I realize what I was getting into. When I sat down to play I saw that a number of 
chaps from my squadron were looking on. Obviously they had bet on me. Fortunately I won 
and announced I would play no more chess. Another experience in being the object of betting 
occurred at the camp boxing and wrestling championships. My days on the mat were over and 
I did not sign up to enter the championships. The first sergeant called me to his desk and said 
it was noted that I had not signed up and that the captain, our commanding officer, would be 
pleased if I did. The sergeant had my record and knew that I had been an intercollegiate 
wrestler. It seemed best to enter the contest. As I stepped into the ring for the first bout I saw 
the first sergeant with a number of his non-commissioned officer friends sitting there smugly. 
When I saw them I realized that the first sergeant had rigged the whole thing. It is doubtful 
that the captain ever expressed a desire for me to enter the contest. The sergeant had arranged 
for himself and his cronies to have a ringer to bet on. They surely bet on every bout I had and, 
since I won the base championship, they made a bundle. 

Throughout it all, Elsie and I were in constant correspondence. We were hoping, but 
not with much confidence, that I would complete my eighteen months of service and be 
allowed to leave the military. My first three months of service passed and I became eligible 
for a furlough. After an exchange of letters with Elsie it was decided to wait until Christmas 
to ask for a leave and I was assured that one would be granted. Meanwhile work on the flight 
line increased. Every other week we were assigned night flying which meant getting to bed 
about two a.m. and getting up about four hours later. The training of pilots speeded up and 
the trainees flew on weekends. As a result we crew chiefs were placed on duty every second 
weekend and all of us were very tired. I was asleep on the cement floor of a hangar when the 
Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor on Sunday, December 7th, 1941. The attack put an end to a 
Christmas furlough and to any thoughts of leaving the Army Air Corps. 

Elsie Is An Excellent Teacher Elsie’s first year of teaching was the academic year 
1939-1940. Her salary was $1400.00. Teachers were much underpaid in those days, but the 
Depression was still strong so prices were down and a little money went a long way. The 
principal, Otto Huddle, wrote Elsie praising her work and asked her to return for the next 
school year. Elsie’s income tax for 1941 revealed that, out of her small salary, she had given 
eighteen dollars to her church, three to the Red Cross, one to the Girl Scouts, one dollar and 
eighteen cents for refugee support and ten to the Trust Fund for Hubert Schulze. Elsie led a 
troop of Girl Scouts so her contribution to the Scouts was to be expected, but why to the 
Trust? Hubert, whom we called Hubie, was one of the New College students who went 
abroad during the summer of 1938. In the days Elsie and I were at Columbia it had excellent 
football team and Sid Luckman, later quarterback for the Chicago Bears, was one of the 
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players. He used to call Elsie “Tex” because of her time in El Paso. Hubie Schulze was also a 
star football player. At a party and in my presence Hubie once said to Elsie, “You can put your 
slippers under my bed anytime you want to.” Elsie behaved as if she never heard him. Hubie 
came down with tuberculosis which was a terrible disease and because in those days there was 
no effective drug to treat it. So Hubie was placed in a sanitarium and a trust fund was set up 
to help him. Despite her distaste for Hubie’s remark Elsie contributed to the trust. 

By the year,1941-1942, Elsie’s salary had risen to $1550.00. Principal Huddle praised 
her work and wrote, “We are glad to have you with us.” Elsie was clearly marked as a superb 
teacher. Charles C. Ward, the principal of the State Normal School at Plattsburgh, New York, 
sought to hire Elsie. She refused because she still had hope that we could be married. On May 
19th, 1942, Dr. Ward again wrote Elsie saying that he would have a position for her during 
the next school year but that he realized Elsie was not sure what the next direction of her life 
would be and said: “From our brief interview, I am sure you will be successful regardless of 
which of the two careers you ultimately choose.” It is another indication of the impact Elsie 
had on persons she met. 

Pearl Harbor made it unlikely that Elsie would be able to choose marriage as a career 
within the foreseeable future. There was no chance that I would leave the military until the 
war ended and who knew how long that would be or even if we would win? Now we know 
that the Battle of Midway in June 1942 marked the turning point of the war in the Pacific and 
that the landings in Normandy in 1944 were successful and sealed the doom of Nazi Germany, 
but we did not know that in 1941. All we could see was the war lasting many years with no 
assurance of the outcome. It was a time of torment. 

Christmas, 1941 I did see Elsie at Christmas time in 1941. She went to Cleveland 
where she, my brother David and my mother bundled themselves into my father’s car. They 


drove to San Antonio over the two-lane highways of the time and through the nasty 
conditions caused by winter weather. David did most of the driving but Elsie also spent time 
behind the wheel. It was an act of love by each one of them. I loved all three and I was elated 
when they arrived. They stayed at the Jefferson Hotel. Fortunately I had an understanding 
commanding officer and was able to get a series of one day passes throughout the time they 
were in San Antonio but I had to be back at Randolph Field every night. We visited the 
Alamo and walked along the San Antonio River where it flows through the city. My mother 
and my brother managed discreetly to give Elsie and me some private moments together. It 
was a highly emotional time because we did not know when we would see each other again. 
On the last night I returned to the base knowing that they would begin the drive back early 
in the morning. I felt an intense ache and a longing. I was sad and depressed. It is certain that 
at our parting Elsie was as sorrowful as I was. 

Of the many letters I received from Elsie only one has survived because my father 
found a bundle of letters on my desk and burned them. He said it was best not to have old 
letters laying around. I presume he was thinking of former girlfriends but there was nothing 
in those letters that would have embarrassed anyone. The surviving letter was written to me 
just after Elsie returned to New York from the Christmas visit to San Antonio. It is the only 
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Christmas 1941 


ae) 


Elsie 


Mother and Elsie 


The Alamo 


love letter I have from Elsie and I treasure it. She wrote: 


I did think once that I was strictly a “Career girl” but at three o'clock in the 
afternoon [end of the school day] I start remembering the Alamo and the 
Jefferson Hotel; the time we stood on the street, held hands and listened to 
Winnie Churchill's speech; the way your eyes look when your face is close to 
mine; the way you never left me alone for a minute; the time you winked at me 
in the restaurant and your mother & Dave snickered and lots more. 


Love, Elsie 


The Churchill We Will Never Surrender speech came at a time of grave crisis. The 
Germans and the Russians had signed a non-aggression pact which left the Nazis free to turn 
their full power against the British Isles. The speech was broadcast across the streets of San 
Antonio. Traffic stopped as people listened. The brutal and grueling Battle of Britain had 
begun. 

My Military Duties Change One day I was preflighting a plane that had just come 


out of the maintenance hangar when a second lieutenant berated me for taking so long. I told 
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him he had the power to sign the checkout form and take off. He signed it and took off, but 
a fastener was not fastened and he crash landed in a corn field. The lieutenant’s signature 
cleared me of any blame but it made me realize I had no mechanical training and was 
unqualified for my assignment. I applied to become a Link Trainer instructor and was 
accepted. The Link Trainer program taught pilots to fly by instruments when vision was 
blocked by darkness or clouds. The flight sergeant’s ire was great and not improved by the fact 
that my work day was now pretty much from eight to five while his crew chiefs worked long 
hours. 

Unexpectedly I was summoned to base headquarters and told that I was now the non- 
commissioned officer in charge of personnel. There was no insignia on my sleeves, I was a 
private, the lowest rank in the army. I was chosen for the position because I had the highest 
Army General Classification test score on the base. Working in base headquarters made it 
possible for officers of rank and influence to know me and observe my performance of duty. It 
was a stroke of fortune and it all resulted from the Army General Classification test taken on 
entry to the armed service. 

Elsie and I wrote each other frequently. The expectation was I would take a furlough 
in July when Elsie would have finished the school year and would be free. We wrote of 
marriage in July but wondered if it was practical. My military pay in the winter of 1942 was 
fifty-four dollars a month but there was hope that it would rise to sixty-four in the summer. 
Any marriage would require Elsie to continue teaching which meant we would live apart for 
most of the year. On March 29th, 1942, I wrote to Elsie discussing once again the possibility 
of marriage. The letter included : “Darling, I love you very much. I can hardly wait for July .... 
You, undoubtedly, are the nicest girl in the universe as well as the best looking.” Saccharine, 
certainly, but I was deeply in love with Elsie and it was a love that never changed. 

Officer Candidate School The anticipated reunion in July did not happen. On June 
3rd, 1942, I became a citizen of the United States and less than ten days later was selected for 
the Air Corps School for Administrative Officers at Miami Beach, Florida. A request for a 
furlough before going to Miami was refused. On June 12th, I wrote to Elsie explaining the 
situation. There was no hope for a meeting before the completion of the school program but 
I would be commissioned as an officer and marriage could follow. I signed off: “I love you, 
Dear. Damn the war.” 

At Miami Beach we were housed in hotels on the waters edge. German submarines 
were cruising off the coast, sinking ships within sight of Miami Beach and the oil from sunken 
vessels sometimes came ashore. A strict blackout was enforced and the first morning at the 
school it was pitch dark when reveille sounded. We fell into formation at the back of the hotel 
where the sergeants’ flashlights could not be seen from the sea. I had carefully laid out my 
clothing so there was no trouble in dressing. Most others were scrambling and arrived in 
formation partially dressed. The chap next to me was in full uniform including his tie but he 
had no shirt. It would be nice to say I had anticipated the problem of dressing in the dark but, 
in truth, I had been warned by a friend who was in the class ahead of mine. 

Most officer candidates had no military training having instead gone directly into the 
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school from civilian life. I had spent spent more than a year in military and was used to army 
ways. There was a call for persons who knew how to handle a rifle and, although I was familiar 
with rifles, I did not step forward. Those who did were armed and ordered to patrol the 
shoreline. It was important work because the Germans were known to have landed agents on 
the beaches. Those who patrolled did so in addition to other duties and carried the same class 
load as the rest of us. 

We were given World War I rifles that had been stored in cosmoline. Our orders were 
to clean the guns using only materials furnished for that purpose. Especially forbidden was the 
use of the blitz cloth we used to polish our belt buckles. I disregarded orders and used a nail 
file to scrape away rust and ran a blitz cloth down the barrel. My roommate, new to the 
military, was shocked and warned me of the consequences which would result from such 
disobedience. The next day as we stood in formation an officer moved down the line 
inspecting rifles. With him was a sergeant to take down names of those with dirty rifles and 
that list included everybody even my roommate who stood next to me. The officer took my 
rifle, looked it over, peered down the barrel and threw it back to me, yes, threw. He said, 
“Mister, this is the first clean piece I have seen today.” Out of the corner of my eye I saw my 
roommate turn beet red. I knew nobody would ask me how I cleaned the rifle and I knew if 
it was not clean I would be punished. 

As we officer candidates approached the finish of the first half of our study programs 
we were given permission to go to a nearby store to buy the hats we would eventually wear as 
officers. Up to that time we had never been permitted to do anything on our own and were 
always in formation or in our rooms. I went to the store with three or four others to get my 
hat. On the way back to our hotel we were approached by four or five girls. Somebody 
took a picture of me and one of the young ladies. It was nothing more than a picture, but there 
will be more to this story later. Even if we had wanted to spend time with the girls we could 
not have done so because we were limited in the amount of time allotted for the purchase of 
hats. 

My academic work at the school received high marks and I was well practiced on 
military courtesy and military drill. Upon the completion of the first half of the program at 
Miami Beach a number of the best students were selected and sent to the Harvard School of 
Business. I was one of those chosen. Harvard was not that far from New York City and, 
hoping to see Elsie, I telephoned her home and was told that she was leading a group of girls 
on a bicycle trip through Massachusetts. When Elsie set out on 
one of her bicycle trips it was not an affair of one or two days 
covering a few miles, it was many days and long distances, rain 
or shine. 

Elsie on Bicycle Trips In August of 1941 Elsie and her 
sister, Eleanor, took their bicycles and rode the ferry from Long 
Island to New London, Connecticut. They bicycled their way 
through Rhode Island and on to Boston. Postcards sent to their 
parents reveal the joys and hardships of bicycling. At first Elsie Eleanor and Elsie 
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had difficulty with the hills and walked up them but Eleanor always rode. Eleanor had a flat 
tire and they were held up until it could be repaired. They stayed at youth hostels. One hostel 
had a necessary house behind it with the appropriate equipment. There was also a pail and a 
sign which said that after flushing one should take the pail walk down to the nearby stream, 
fill the pail and pour the water into the tank. 

When they arrived in Boston they found a package of clean clothing that their mother 
had sent them. Dirty clothes went back to mother and, with this change, the sisters were well 
dressed for sight seeing in Boston. They went through Paul Revere’s House, visited Old North 
Church, walked over Bunker Hill and did all the things visitors are supposed to do. A side trip 
was made to Salem in very wet weather. Leaving Boston, they rode south to Cape Cod and 
went all the way to Provincetown at the tip of the Cape. They rode long distances, often 
thirty- five miles or more in single day. Once again they crossed Rhode Island but were forced 
by heavy storms to spend three days in an interesting hostel which was loaded with seafaring 
memorabilia, including a ship’s bell, several sea chests and all kinds of tackle. Eventually they 
again reached New London and took the ferry to Orient Point on Long Island where they met 
their parents. 

It must have been a sight to see these two beautiful young ladies biking. Elsie, the 
brunette with brown eyes, and Eleanor, the blonde with blue eyes. It was natural that they 
would attract attention. Eleanor tells of two young men who kept turning up along the sisters’ 
route. Eleanor was impressed by a New England clam bake. A large hole was dug and filled 
part way with rocks. A fire was built over the rocks and when the rocks were hot enough the 
fire was pulled off and the clams, lobsters and whatever else they had were cooked on the 
rocks. Eleanor, whose married name is Mrs. William Schneider, has told me of the trip. The 
following is in her own words. 


We had another adventure that day, that to this day, I have never divulged 
under ‘penalty of death” orders from my sister! We met a young man at the clam 
bake. He invited us for a “moonlight” sail on his boat. I was surprised when 
Elsie said, “Yes, we would be delighted to go.” We went and the sailboat got stuck 
on a sandbar and it took our sailor friend forever to get the boat off the bar. On 
the way back to the hostel, Elsie was sitting between the sailor and me. I was 
very tired by this time and kept falling asleep. Elsie responded with an elbow 
into my ribs. We were delivered safely to our lodgings and our sailor friend said 
that we were, “Like ships that pass in the night!” How corny can you get? Elsie 
admitted to me that she had made a poor decision but thankfully we came to 
no harm. 


This decision was far out of character for Elsie who was very mature and always 
protected herself. She must have thought that it would be an interesting experience for her 
and for Eleanor. There being the two of them and one of him it seemed safe enough and as it 
turned out it was. The next year Elsie and Eleanor made another bicycle trip through the 
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Amish Country of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. That same year Elsie led a group of girls 
on a bicycle trip through Cape Cod. She was on this trip when I called her parents to tell them 
that I would be at Harvard. 

We Decide to Marry Elsie finished her responsibilities as leader of the bicycle group 
and came to see me at Harvard. She said since I was going to be commissioned, -it was time 
that we married. I loved Elsie greatly and I did not want her to be tied down if something bad 
happened to me. Elsie was an established teacher in a secure situation and had a position at 
the State Normal School at Plattsburgh, New York, if she wanted it. There was not much for 
me to offer. I had a temporary assignment as an army officer for the duration of the war, but 
nothing beyond that. I told her that I loved her dearly and that nothing could please me more 
than to marry her but that I was concerned for her. I would be commissioned on a Saturday 
and not until then would I be told where I would report for duty. I might go overseas 
immediately and not return for years. I might return crippled. Elsie’s response is engraved on 
my heart. She said, “I don’t care.” This firm and defiant reply was what I expected, but it 
moved me greatly. Whatever the future held, be it good or bad, we would share it side by side 
and that is the way it remained throughout our many years together. 

We Are Married While I was at my studies Elsie and others were working on plans 
for the wedding. My father would marry us. Since he was from Ohio he had to get special 
licenses from both Massachusetts and New York. If I was assigned to a post at some distance 
from Boston enough travel time might be allowed to permit a wedding in Elsie’s church but, 
if time was lacking, the wedding would be in Boston. On September 9th, five days before our 
wedding I wrote to Elsie. I told her that about twenty of my classmates failed and had been 
washed out of the Statistical School, including two whom she had met while visiting me. Most 
of those who failed went back to the School for Administrative Officers at Miami Beach but 
some went back into the ranks. I told Elsie that I had asked the Statistical School commander, 
a major, if he could arrange for me to have some time in New 
York. He was sympathetic but could not help me. My 
assignment and my fate was in the hands of Army Air Force 
Headquarters in Washington D.C. 

On September 12th I was commissioned and received 
orders to report to the headquarters of the Third Air Force 
in Tampa, Florida. The time allowed for travel made possible 
a wedding at Elsie’s church in Richmond Hill, a church I had 
attended a number of times. My parents drove me to New 
York. There was little time to organize a wedding and my 
expectation was that we would be married in an empty 
sanctuary with only a few of Elsie’s relatives present. I was 


wrong, totally wrong. Everybody loved Elsie and wanted her 
to have a proper ceremony and the church was filled to the last pew. Among those present was 
William Jones, Elsie’s grandfather who had made the trip from Blairstown. Jean and Harry 
Deppert and Catherine and William Barnola, good friends of Elsie’s and well known to me, 
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organized the wedding. Harry and Bill dressed in formal clothes and served as ushers. Noel 
Moulton, a friend of mine from my days at Columbia, was the best man. Elsie called him and 
said that I hoped he would accept the post. It would have been perfect if my brother, David, 
could have been best man but he was undergoing infantry training in the southwest. Carmen 
Carl Manderen, a friend of mine from high school days and a student at the Columbia School 
of Law, was the soloist. 

On Sunday, September 14th, 1942, Noel, my father and Elsie’s minister, Reverend 
Mr. Grady, and I were at the church and out of sight behind the chancel waiting for the 
ceremony to begin. The two clergymen were having a rather warm discussion about the ritual. 
It had to do with wording. The minister explained that in his church it was this way, my father 
said that in our family it had always been that way. I did not need such a discussion on my 
wedding day. Since my father conducted the ceremony I suppose his version was used. The 
time came and the clerics, Noel and I moved out to stand at the bottom of the aisle. Elsie had 
only one attendant, her sister who was the bride’s maid. The lovely Eleanor came down the 
bridal path radiating health and beauty. Then came my bright and beautiful Elsie on her 
father’s arm. In her white wedding gown Elsie was absolutely gorgeous. My father pronounced 
the words “for better, for worse, in sickness and in health until death do you part.” When I said 
“I do” I meant it with all my heart and I know that Elsie pronounced those words with the 
same absolute commitment. The ring was placed on Elsie’s finger and we kissed. We turned 
to walk up the aisle and Elsie took my arm. To this day I feel that firm but gentle grasp. It 


signified our marriage and our commitment to one 
another. That walk up the aisle with Elsie on my arm 
was for me the most memorable part of the ceremony. 

We left the church and made our way to the 
wedding banquet provided by Elsie’s parents. It was a 
joyful occasion attended by the Depperts, the Barnolas, and Carmen as well as other close 
friends and family members. Noel made the toast to the bride. The wedding cake was placed 
before Elsie, she was to feed me a bite. She cut a wedge shaped piece, held it by the narrow 
edge and tried to get the wide part into my mouth. To the delight of the on lookers it did not 
fit, I could not get my mouth around it. This gave rise to hilarity and several suggestions, none 
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of which were helpful. Elsie and I had a fine time at the banquet and I believe that everybody 
else did too. 

The banquet continued while Elsie changed into travel clothes and we made our 
getaway. My father was to drive us to the Pennsylvania Railroad Station but got involved in a 
fender bender. Noel Moulton put Elsie and me in a taxi and we got to the station on time. We 
had a sizegble room on the train with a private bath. I do not remember how the room was 
paid for, certainly not by the government and, since I had no money, not by me. Our 
honeymoon was two days on the train traveling from New York City to Tampa. It was nice 
that we had a private room. i l 
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_ Our Life in the Milita 
September 1742 - February 1746 


The days of World War II that followed our marriage were in a sense almost eerie. We 
were young, in love and full of energy. The other young officers and their wives who became 
our friends were also young, in love and full of energy. We had joyful times together but over 
the fun and laughter hung the cloud of war with its uncertainties. It was expected that each 
of us young officers would be assigned overseas duty and it was always on our minds that 
tomorrow we might be sent to almost any place in the world. For me it never happened, so 
Elsie and I were together throughout the war. Military life was something we shared and it 
was a happy but uneasy time. 

My New Relationship With Elsie’s Parents On September 16th, two days after our 
marriage, I wrote to Elsie’s mother: “Dear Mom, you said you had acquired a son the other 
day so I thought it high time he wrote to you.” I went onto say: 


I started this letter with the intention of thanking you for your kindness and 
expressing hope that you and Elsie would not be too often or too long apart. I 
can well imagine how you would hate to see Elsie leave home. I know what a 
sinking feeling I get when I leave her or my folks. Please come and see us 
anytime you desire. The accommodations may be poor but you'll be welcome. 


The truth is that I was fond of Elsie’s parents and that I respected them, after we were married, 
I always called them mother and dad. 

Marriage Brings Me New Understandings My first assignment was to the 
headquarters of the Third Air Force in Tampa, Florida. Here my time was spent in the 
Statistical Control Section learning how the statistical control system worked. Among those I 
met was Lieutenant Colonel Frank A. Clarke who commanded the section. After a few days 
I was assigned to the 314* Bombardment Squadron of the 21* Bombardment Group, based 
at MacDill Field near Tampa. As Statistical Control Officer for a squadron I was starting at 
the bottom, but I was living with Elsie and very happy. 

It was Elsie’s task to find a place to live. The influx of military people into the Tampa 
area created competition for apartments. Elsie immediately understood the situation and 
quickly decided how to succeed. She went to the newspaper office very early in the morning 
and, being a beautiful and persuasive young lady, obtained the newspaper’s want ad section 
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before it was released to the public. With this information she decided 
which apartment seemed best and was on the landlord’s doorstep when he 
arose. Who could resist the lovely, bright and wholesome Elsie? She quickly 
obtained an apartment. 

Our first address was 2306 Clewis Court, Apartment C, Tampa, 
Florida. Soon after moving in we were sorting out odds and ends on the 
dining room table. Among the articles from my days as an officer candidate 
was a picture of me with a young woman. It was the picture that had been 
taken when I had gone to get my officer’s hat. Elsie pointed to the picture 
and said in a very firm voice, “Who’s that?” I said that I had no idea who it 
was and explained the circumstance. What happened next was pure Elsie. 
She said not a word and walked into the kitchen. She came back with a pair 
of scissors and cut the picture in half. The part with me on it was left lying 


œ = on the table, the other half was cut into small pieces and dropped into the 
After Elsies waste basket. The incident and the young lady were never mentioned again 
scissors but years later Elsie made a picture album of our time together during 
World War II. The slim picture of me standing there by myself is in it. Elsie 
was always very possessive where I was concerned and I was always delighted by it. After we 
were married Elsie used the name Elsie Lorenz Frost and took pleasure in her initials which 
spelled “elf.” Whenever she had the chance she would write her initials on my back, using cold 
cream or anything else that was handy. She did this throughout our life together. 

Being married to Elsie was wonderful, it was my idea of heaven on earth. Elsie also 
delighted in our marriage. We had known each other for six years and had been in love at least 
five. Circumstances had delayed our marriage for too long but now we were together and we 
were so happy we could hardly believe that, at last, it had happened. It was to be a marriage 
that was loving and open with no secrets from one another and a marriage based on absolute 
trust. When I received my first paycheck as an officer I handed it to Elsie. She said, “What is 
this?” I said, “You are in charge of finances.” And so it was. Elsie handled the money until her 
illness made it impossible for her to do so. In later years we would discuss what securities to 
buy, but Elsie always wrote the checks to pay for them. 

Marriage did bring its lessons. Elsie was not my brother and I could not treat her with 
the rough joshing that characterized my relationship with David. Once when Elsie was in the 
shower I cut off the hot water leaving only the cold. She came out soaking wet and with one 
glance at the smirk on my face she realized what I had done. She laughed and punched me in 
an ineffectual protest. Elsie took it well but I decided then and there that you did not treat 
your wife in such a manner. Some of my stockings had holes in the toes. The holes could not 
be seen through my shoes so as long as my stockings were clean I could see no reason not to 
wear them. Elsie declared stockings with holes to be trash and threw them out. My finger 
nails were dirty and to clean them I dug them into a cake of soap which cleaned my nails but 
left pieces of dirt buried in the soap. Elsie said nothing. She got a pairing knife and peeled off 
layers of soap until all the dirt was gone. I was good about throwing dirty clothes into the 
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wash hamper and I hung things up but in a few other matters I was deficient. Elsie did not 
tell people what to do or how to behave. She was a teacher and she taught. If the doors to the 
kitchen cabinets are not closed heads may get bumped. If drawers are not fully closed they 
collect dust and dirt. 

Elsie was always in good physical condition. I knew this from the hiking and climbing 
we had done during my many visits to Blairstown. Shortly after we were married I flopped 
down on the floor and began to do sit-ups. Elsie lay down beside me and began doing them 
too. I said, “Elsie, I may do fifty of these.” Elsie said, “Okay,” We did the fifty and kept going. 
I do not know at what number we stopped but in those days I often did a hundred. Elsie 
thought we should play tennis together and I did a stupid and wrongful thing. I smashed the 
ball back right at her as I would do to a male competitor. Elsie did not get her racket down 
and the ball struck her thigh with a sickening thud. Elsie did not complain but it hurt a lot 
and left a wicked bruise. I have never forgotten this incident and to this day I am remorseful. 
It taught me to be careful and considerate in athletic events involving Elsie or any other lady. 
Even though Elsie was in good physical condition it did not mean I could treat her as if she 
were a man. Lessons were learned. 

Trials As A Very Junior Officer Every morning I left Elsie and went to MacDill 
Field. I understood my duties and most everything went fine. One morning the captain told 
me that I would command the squadron during a review which was scheduled to start within 
minutes. I had been in many a review, always as one in the ranks, and had never taken a 
squadron through a parade. To say I was nervous is an understatement, but I was fortunate. 
Marching the troops to the parade grounds was routine and when I got there I discovered that 
our squadron was the last in line so all I had to do was listen to the commands given for the 
squadrons before mine and then repeat them. It worked out fine and it was fun to tell Elsie of 
my adventure. 

Not everything turned out so neatly. A call came to me from a lieutenant in group 
headquarters who wanted a particular enlisted man promoted. I said I would pass the 
information on to the squadron commander. When the lieutenant became angry and 
demanded the promotion, I explained that only the squadron commander could make a 
promotion and I would carry the message to him. The next day I was hauled before the group 
executive officer and given a dressing down in a voice that could be heard throughout the 
whole headquarters. I was told that when the lieutenant spoke it was as if he were wearing the 
colonel’s eagles. My squadron commander heard of this and called me in. He wanted to know 
what happened. I said it was over and best forgotten. He ordered me to tell and so I had to. 
The squadron commander went to the group commander and later I was told that if I thought 
I had gotten taken down I should have heard the scolding given the group executive officer. 
From Elsie I got words of sympathy and respect as she expressed anger at the group executive 
officer.. 

A nastier situation occurred when I received a telephone call from the office of the 
commanding general. I was told to report to his office in the morning and to bring with me 
my squadron commander and the group executive officer. I asked what was the subject of the 
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meeting and was told, “Your court-martial.” I went home to Elsie and told her what had 
happened. She assured me that nothing I had done could warrant a court-martial, but even so 
it was a difficult night. The next morning I arrived at the general’s office with my squadron 
commander and the group executive. Both of them wanted to know what I done and were not 
very pleasant about it, but I could tell them nothing because I did not have a clue. We were 
seated in an anteroom right outside the general’s office. The door was open and we could see 
the general sitting there. I thought to myself they are going to offer me punishment by the 
general rather than by court-martial and the general is going to confine me to base. Under 
certain circumstances an officer can accept punishment from a general rather than face a 
court-martial. A colonel presided over the meeting and the case was presented by a captain. I 
was accused of placing a man who was not physically qualified for duty abroad in a squadron 
scheduled for assignment overseas. When I had a chance to speak I said that I would like to 
see the man’s service record because I believed he was certified as fit for duty beyond our 
shores. The colonel ordered the captain to bring the service record. The captain returned with 
it and he was white as a sheet. The man had been certified by our group surgeon. I was angry 
and I said some unpleasant things. The colonel said, “That will be enough lieutenant. You may 
go gentlemen.” We turned to leave as did the captain. “Not you, captain,” said the colonel. Did 
my squadron commander and group executive officer express regret at having doubted me? 
They did not. At home I got a splendid reception from Elsie whose prediction of the outcome 
had proved correct. 

Not long after I was assigned to MacDill, orders were issued that all officers below the 
rank of captain were required to live on base. I was assigned a room in the officers barracks 
and was told that once a week my squadron commander could give me an overnight pass. It 
was awful, Elsie and I had waited years to get married and now we were required to live apart. 
I went home to Elsie and explained what had happened. We had dinner together and then I 
was forced to leave in time to meet the curfew. Elsie was very upset and so was I. Elsie said 
that I must leave my hat and that would be a sign that where she lived was still my home. 
Every night when I left after dinner my hat remained with Elsie. I explained my situation to 
the commander and he said the requirement to live on base made no sense in my situation 
because I was not a carouser and I was not a flyer. Despite the orders, he gave me a pass every 
night and once again I lived happily with Elsie. Many years later my hat once again became 
an important symbol. 

Duties as a Statisical Control Officer My understanding is that the concept of 
Statistical Control was developed by the Army Air Corps Chief of Staff and the Harvard 
School of Business. The crucial word is “control”. It was considered so important that 
Statistical Control Officers could be assigned only by the Headquarters of the Army Air 
Corps in Washington D C and we could not be given any duty other than Statistical Control. 
However, during my first assignment on the squadron level, I was assigned added duty as a 
Supply Officer. When the orders reached headquarters in Washington a command came down 
that I was to be relieved of all duties except Statistical Control. Another edict from Air Force 
Headquarters, which often required great tact, was that no report could be required of lower 
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headquarters without the approval of the senior Statistical Control Officer who was expected 
to keep such reports almost nonexistent. 

Much of what I did was classified and I was cleared for top secret. The system made 
use of the primitive computers manufactured by the International Business Machines 
Corporation and provided up-to-date information on many matters of military interest. There 
were many of them and it would be tedious to mention more than one or two. For example, 
Statistical Control knew where all the aircraft were located and knew their readiness for 
missions. There was similar information on personnel which included pilots, navigators, 
bombardiers, mechanics and the machine gunners who protected the bombers during flight. 
It was a was a very complex business which included such information as whether aircraft 
construction was up to schedule and whether the proper number of pilots were being trained 
to fly them. There was also information on casualties. 

It was in 1942 before I became a commissioned officer that orders were received to 
locate certain types of aircraft and the crews to fly them. Statistical Control Officers 
throughout North America reported the result of the search to Army Air Force Headquarters. 
I was told that a number of the aircrafts and crews located by Statistical Control were rushed 
to the Pacific arriving just in time to take part in the Battle of Midway. It was here, from June 
3rd - 6th, that the Japanese navy suffered a severe defeat, its first of the war, during which three 
enemy aircraft carriers were sunk. Most of the damage was done by naval flyers but the Air 
Force was also present and helped to defend the islands of Midway. 

Another order required Statistical Control Officers to locate helicopters, gliders, other 
types of aircraft and the persons trained to fly them. At this time Milton A. Caniff wrote and 
drew a comic strip entitled Terry and the Pirates. In his strip Caniff had American troops 
landing behind the Japanese lines using parachutes, helicopters, gilders and small planes. The 
general stood up in staff meeting and said, “Gentlemen, you know nothing. No matter what 
anyone asks or says you know nothing.” We were puzzled. We did not know what nothing we 
were to know nothing about. It became clear when our troops landed behind the Japanese 
lines in Burma. It was another example of 
using Statistical Control to put together a 
striking force. 

Christmas, 1942 There was an 
unreality to Elsie’s and my life. I was engaged 


in the brutal business of war but saw none of it. 
Every night I went home to Elsie and lived 
with her in utter happiness. Our first 
Christmas together was as joyful as it can be 
when you are away from your family’s home, 


your country is at war, the enemy Germans are 


Mansons Christmas Picture 


far into Russian territory and the enemy 
Japanese are completing their conquest of the Philippines. Manson Van Buren Jennings, a 
fellow graduate student at Columbia University, was in the Air Force and stationed at Tampa. 
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We invited him to join us Christmas Eve and to stay over for Christmas Day. He accepted and 
arrived with a Christmas tree. Elsie baked cookies with strings in them and, using the strings, 
we hung the cookies on the tree as ornaments. The few presents were laid out beneath the 
tree, we admired Elsie’s tree decorations and eventually went to bed. Florida is very humid and 
during the night Elsie’s cookies absorbed moisture which caused them to become softer and 
heavier. As a result the strings pulled out and all through the night we could hear plop, plop 
as the cookies fell to the floor. Christmas Day was a happy time although Elsie was suffering 
from a miserable cold. Manson took a picture on that Christmas Day which was framed after 
the war and displayed at our home. Elsie and I looked at it often and talked about that 
Christmas. How different it was from the Yuletide a year earlier. 

Pleasant Times In Tampa During the time I was off duty Elsie and I would walk in 
Plant Park. Several times we visited the University of Tampa to 
view its displays and occasionally we fished at the Ballast Point 
Pier. I do not recall that we caught anything of significance. We 
both liked to swim and, for that reason, we visited the Pelican 
Club at Saint Petersburg Beach which had a white sand shore and 
where the water was delightful. The wonderful thing was that we 
were living in our own home and enjoying our life together. Elsie 
took pleasure in preparing interesting and delicious meals. She 
found a shop where if she went early she could get excellent 
shrimp which led to a variety of dishes. Rice was another of her 


favorites and she found many ways to prepare it. 


Elsie and Jim 


As noted a number of times Elsie was very beautiful and 
that undoubtedly led to a strange happening. We were invited to a party. At most Air Force 
parties there was alot of liquor and it was true in this case. Neither Elsie nor I were heavy 
drinkers and, although we were urged to keep our glasses full, we limited our consumption. 
During the course of the evening a young woman who said her husband was overseas asked 
me to take her home. I refused but this did not stop her from repeating the request and on the 
way home I told Elsie what had happened. She began to laugh and told me that a lieutenant 
colonel whom we knew had invited her to go home with him. Obviously the plan was to put 
me out of the way so the lieutenant colonel could lure Elsie. The 
young woman was out of her mind if she thought I would trade 
Elsie for her. I belonged to Elsie exclusively and Elsie belonged 
exclusively to me and that is the way it was as long as we lived. 

I was promoted to first lieutenant on January 20th, 1943. 
Elsie never hesitated to give credit to others and she knew how 
to please her parents-in-law. She wrote to them telling of my 
promotion and giving them credit for the achievement. She went 
on to say that I was endowed “...with plenty of brains, personality 


and perseverance...” and that my parents had “...showed me how —— 


to use them.” She said that my parents should be bursting with Jim at Tampa Bay 
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pride. My parents never forgot that letter and it further endeared Elsie to them. In truth I 
think the promotion was almost automatic for persons who performed reasonably well. No 
matter, Elsie had written a beautiful letter. 

Our First Visit Home In April 1943, I obtained a leave, my first since entering the 
armed forces twenty-two months earlier. It was for eight days. Elsie went ahead and spent a 
short time with her mother and father before joining me at my parents’ home in Lakewood, 
Ohio. It was the first time we had been apart since our marriage. When Elsie arrived in 
Lakewood we were so delighted to see each other that we could hardly sit still. Love wrapped 
itself around us and we could barely keep from dancing on our toes. Throughout our married 
life whenever we were apart for a time we experienced the same exhilaration when once again 
we were together. 

My parents loved Elsie and welcomed her warmly. My brother, an infantry man, was 
also home on leave so our family was together. My parents were delighted to have both of their 
sons at home, but the gloom of war was everywhere. The Allies, lead by American troops, had 
landed on the Atlantic shores of North Africa and the fighting was fierce. Savage warfare 
continued on the Pacific Island of Guadalcanal and the casualties were high. We knew this 
was David’s last trip home before he went into the war zone and we were very concerned for 
him. Elsie and I would not see David again until 1945 when he 
would be a hardened veteran who had fought the Japanese in a 
number of battles and would be one of only two members of his 
squad to make it to the end of the war. 

David, who was every bit as bright and talented as I, had 
entered the Army at a time when there was no need for officers and, 
as a result, was assigned as an infantryman. He served in the Sixth 
Division from Ohio. During a period of eleven months the Sixth 
Division made three assault landings in New Guinea and fought 
along the coast driving out the Japanese. A fourth assault landing 
was made at Lingayen Gulf on the Philippine Island of Luzon. 
There, after six weeks of vicious fighting, David’s battalion broke 


through the heaviest 


fortifications of the Davod on Cuzon 1055 
Shimbu Line. 


Companies had an 

authorized strength of 187 men. The three 
companies in David's battalion came out of the 
battle with thirty-five, forty-one and sixty-one 


men. The Sixth Division then went on to 


capture the first of Manila’s water reservoirs and 
P= eventually to take part in the occupation of 
Visit home 1943 Manila. The war had ended and David was 
Jim, Elsie, David, Mother, Dad ordered to Korea as a part of the American force 
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sent to disarm the Japanese troops who occupied the country. David earned the Combat 
Infantry Man’s Badge, Rifle Marksman Badge, the Bronze Arrowhead, the American Theater 
Ribbon, the Asiatic Theater Ribbon with three bronze stars, the Philippine Liberation 
Ribbon, Victory Medal World War II and the Purple Heart. He was wounded on Luzon, 
February 5th, 1945, but immediately returned to duty. He also has the Good Conduct Medal, 
but then, so do I. David finished the war as a staff sergeant which is almost as far as you can 
go in the enlisted ranks. 

Morris Field, Charlotte, North Carolina, June 1943 - March 1944 Our lives changed 
considerably in June 1943, when I was assigned to the Headquarters of the First Air Support 
Command, located at Morris Field, Charlotte, North Carolina. The name of the headquarters 
changed a number of times but the staff remained very much the same. Eventually it became 
the Third Tactical Air Command and that is the title I will use. I was now staff officer to a 
general in a major command, where I attended staff meetings and reported directly to the 
general through his Chief of Staff. The general’s name was Ralph S. Stearley, a person I came 
to admire. My duties made me responsible for the statistical control process throughout the 
command. This meant that I had supervision of the statistical control officers in the groups 
and squadrons that made up the Third Tactical Air Command. It was a major assignment. 
Lieutenant Colonel Frank K. Clarke, the commander of the Statistical Control Section of 
Third Air Force, was the person who had me placed in my new position and it reflected his 
confidence in me. 

It went well for me at the Third Tactical Air Command. The concept of statistical 
control was new and not well understood by senior officers. In my office we had much useful 
information. I developed a booklet with pertinent information, updated it weekly, and gave it 
to the principal staff officers. It was well-received and the general, now understanding the tool 
at his disposal, asked for more specific information on aircraft accidents. Colonel Clarke saw 
the booklet and asked that copies be sent to other commands to 
illustrate what could be done. The copies of directives I had sent to 
the statistical control officers under my jurisdiction were also sent to 
other commands and I was asked to draft a paper outlining the 
responsibilities of statistical control officers that would be used 
throughout Third Air Force. 

In March of 1944 Colonel Clarke wrote to the Chief of 
Statistical Control, Headquarters Army Air Force in Washington 
referring to me as “...one of our enthusiastic young statistical officers 
who has done an outstanding job with his Statistical Control Section RE E 
of the I [First] Tactical Air Division.” Later he recommended that I Statistical Control Officer 


be promoted to captain. The promotion came on January 31st, 1944, 


and the colonel wrote me a note saying nice things about my work and congratulating me for 
the promotion. I have always been proud of Elsie’s accomplishments and I know she always 
took joy in my success. Elsie was delighted by the increase in rank and, to show her pleasure, 
she thought of wearing earrings with a captain's insignia. My observation was that Elsie was 
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known and appreciated for her own capabilities and achievements. Elsie decided against the 
earrings. 

Life as a staff officer and as the wife of a staff officer in General Stearley’s 
headquarters brought social changes. The general’s staff and their wives became a group of 
friends and there were many parties which the commanding general often attended. These 
were easy and informal gatherings where liquor flowed. I recall one party at the general’s home 
where football plays were run in the living room using a pillow as a ball. I did not take part. 
Elsie took all these goings on with aplomb and always conducted herself gracefully. 

Elsie was impressed by General Stearley’s wife. It was 
mr a new command for the general and Mrs. Stearley did not 
a ær know the members of the staff. She held a party for the wives 
i | of the staff officers. Mrs. Stearley had never before met the 
ladies who were her guests but as they left she called each one 
of them by name and Elsie, impressed, mentioned this feat on 


: . a number of occasions. It was while we were at Morris Field 
Jim and Elsie 

Charlotte, N.C. 1943 that we met two couples who would become lifelong friends. 
Loleta and Charles Scholl and Libbo and John Weems. Elsie, 
employing the technique that had worked so successfully at Tampa, had found us a good place 
to live, The Valeda Mansions, 1233 East Boulevard in Charlotte. The building had seen better 
days but our quarters were very nice and permitted us to give small dinner parties and bridge 

parties for friends like the Scholls and Weems. 

While we were in Charlotte we were visited by Erling Hunt who spent two or three 
days with us. It was good to know that he thought enough of me to make a visit. Later Elsie’s 
sister, Eleanor, spent several days with us. The sisters had a great time together and it was 
pleasant to have Eleanor as a guest. After Eleanor left Elsie took a job as a teacher at the 
Charlotte Country Day School which was just getting started but is now a major institution. 
As a part of her agreement to teach it was understood that if I left the area she would too. Elsie 
was quickly identified as a superb teacher. A number of the senior staff officers had children 
at the Country Day School and they would come to Elsie with questions about their offspring. 
When the headquarters was moved to Barksdale Field this would happen even at the officer’s 
swimming pool where I would see these older gentlemen talking to my beautiful wife. Did it 
bother me? Not in the least, I had absolute confidence in Elsie. Persons were attracted by 
Elsie’s bright mind, her beauty, her knowledge of:children, her gentle nature and her wisdom. 
I received recognition by being her husband. è 

Barksdale Field, Shreveport, Louisiana, March 1944 - September 1944 When the 
news came in March 1944 that the headquarters would be moved to Barksdale Field near 
Shreveport, Louisiana, Elsie made her customary comment, “Wither thou goest I will go.” I 
went as train commander of the rear echelon, but Elsie went by automobile traveling with the 
general’s secretary. Being asked to make the journey with the secretary was another indication 
of how well Elsie was appreciated and liked. Once again having Elsie as my wife drew 
favorable attention to me. It was splendid to be the husband of the lovely Elsie. Throughout 
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our life together Elsie was a great help to my career and I have always appreciated it. 

My work at Barksdale Field remained as it had been in Charlotte. On June 6th, 1944, 
the Allies landed on Normandy Beach and there was great apprehension. After some days it 
appeared that the landings had been successful but there were heavy losses. It seemed improper 
to take a leave while heavy fighting was going on in Europe, but I did. Elsie and I visited my 
parents in Lakewood where we had a pleasant but 
uneasy time because of great concern for David. 
While in Lakewood Elsie and I bought our first car, 
a 1939 Pontiac. We drove it back to Shreveport and 
parked it at 643 Egan Street, our new home which 
Elsie had acquired using her usual technique. Now 
we had wheels and our social life entered a new 


phase. Among our close friends Elsie and I were the 


vi 


i J ' B only ones with an automobile so we were the ones 
Elsie and our 1939 Pontiac 


who took our friends on outings. 

There were few air conditioners in those days and Louisiana was hot and humid. The 
bombing range at Barksdale Field had a small swimming pool and on Sunday, when the 
bombing range was not in use, Elsie and I and our good friends Loleta and Charles Scholl 
would go there. We were about the only persons to use it and I do not recall a time when 
others were present. I suppose most people preferred the large pool at the Officer’s Club but 


Chaney Lake 


pepers ran 


eo te ES 


re Jim, Libbo, Chuck, Dinner 
Loleta 

we liked the privacy of the small pool where we had many pleasant afternoons. We would drive 
there, bringing an ice cold watermelon and sandwiches with us. Once we were startled when 
a bombing run was made over the range. The bombs were loaded with sand and there was little 
danger but we left in a hurry. 

We had many good times with our friends. With the Scholls we went catfishing at 
Cross Lake and with the Weems and Scholls went swimming at various locations. One night 
we had a fish dinner at a restaurant called “Worms.” The food was no more than acceptable 
but the name of the restaurant made it the subject of much amusement and years later we 
would talk about it. One weekend we went camping at Chaney Lake, where we cooked our 
meals outdoors amid smoke and flying ashes. There were two cabins to sleep in. Loleta Scholl, 
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Libbo Weems, and Elsie were in one cabin; Charles Scholl, John Weems and I in the other. The 
nights were not quiet because rats entered the ladies cabin apparently lured by chocolate and the 
ladies reacted. Nonetheless it was a happy time and one that we fondly recalled for years thereafter. 

Third Air Force, Tampa, Florida, September 1944 - December 1945 In September 1944 
I was assigned to the headquarters of the Third Air Force and once again Elsie and Į were back in 
Tampa where we had begun our life together. We drove our Pontiac from Shreveport to my new 
post and on the way one of our recapped tires lost its tread, not an unusual experience in those days 
when wartime shortages made recapping tires a necessity. We stopped for a time in New Orleans 
to see the sights and enjoy the food. We ate at Arnaud’s where Elsie had pompano en papillotte 
which she found delicious. Some weeks later I went fishing and caught a grouper and that night 
we had grouper en papillotte. It, too, was delicious. 

At Third Air Force my title was Director of Administration, the Statistical Control 
Section. I was no longer the staff officer for Statistical Control, 
but I was third in command of a large organization. My 
superiors were Lieutenant Colonel Frank Clarke, the chief of the 
section, and Major Bruce Mondt, his deputy. Both were men I 
admired. Colonel Clarke was lost in an aircraft accident over the 
Gulf of Mexico and was succeeded by Major Mondt. At this 
point I became the second ranking officer in the Statistical 
Control Section. 

The staff parties at the Third Air Force were large and 
conducted formally. I would appear at the entrance to the hall 


Thiel Adv Fone Pes with the beautiful Elsie on my arm, proud to be her husband 

and her escort. The sergeant would announce “Captain and Mrs. 
James Frost,” then we would descend the steps to the floor of the hall. Preceding Elsie, as required 
by military protocol, I would introduce her to the persons in the receiving line. The last person in 
the line was always the commanding general who wore three 
stars. We enjoyed these formal parties but we had more fun 
with the Scholls and the Weems, who arrived at Third Air 
Force Headquarters a few weeks after Elsie and I, and with 
James and Virginia Wilson and with Saul and Estelle 
Silverman. 

During the summer and fall of 1944 the war news 
was much better. The Allies broke the German lines at St. Lo 
and reached German soil. In October American troops 
landed in Leyte and began the task of ousting the Japanese 

TNE > from the Philippines. I was able to follow my brother's 
Elsie with Chuck and Loleta Scholl divisi TA hes ae hen eerie 
ivision using the maps in the headquarters war roo ere 
was still much to worry about but the news had taken a dramatic change for the better and we 
young officers with our young brides had many good times together. Elsie, an excellent swimmer, 
loved the water and we made many visits to Hillsborough State Park where we swam and had 
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picnics. The Silvermans and the Wilsons were often with us on these occasions and the 
Scholls and the Weems almost always. 

One weekend Elsie and I visited Silver Springs and were amazed by the clarity of the 
water. It was here we learned to use face masks for underwater viewing and this lead to 
snorkeling, a pleasant pastime that Elsie and I enjoyed all our lives. The Wilsons and the 
Scholls had residences at Clearwater Beach and we often went there to swim. A hurricane 
arrived in the Tampa area and the Scholls abandoned their low-lying home in Clearwater and 
came to stay with ùs. Not wishing to risk our car I took it downtown and placed it in a parking 
garage. Nothing happened to the cars that were left on the street in front of our quarters but 
the parking garage collapsed and bricks fell on our Pontiac. 

The war made a turn for the worse in Europe. On December 16th, 1944, the Battle 
of the Bulge began. At first American positions were overrun and there was concern that the 
fortunes of war might be reversed. It was a time of foreboding but thanks to the valor and 
sacrifice of American soldiers, the Nazis were stopped in mid-January and the attack on the 
German homeland resumed. My work at the headquarters drew favorable comments from 
Major Mondt and he told me that he had recommended that I be promoted to major. I 
appreciated his confidence in me but I doubted the promotion would happen. Major is field 
grade and all such promotions were reviewed by a board of generals. My apprehension was 
wrong, the promotion came on June 21st, 1945, and that night there was a gala celebration at 
our residence attended by several friends. Everyone was in a happy mood because more than 
a month earlier on May 8th, 1945, the Germans had surrendered and the war in Europe was 
over. Elsie told me that she was proud of me and not surprised by the promotion. Her attitude 
reflected her confidence that I would continue to do well all throughout our marriage. 

It was about this time that a telephone call came from Army Headquarters in 
Washington ordering me to the Pacific Theater. I called Elsie and told her of the doleful news 
then I cleared the base, tidying up all the little details like turning in classified documents and 
paying bills. I came back to the office to say goodbye to Major Mondt and while I was talking 
to him the telephone rang. As he answered it I took a last look around the office. He hung up 
the phone and I held out my hand to shake his before I left. Taking my hand he swung me 
down into his chair. I looked up in surprise. He said, “That was Army Air Force Headquarters. 
I go, you stay.” That is how I became the head of Statistical Control for the Third Air Force. 

I was now a staff officer and, as a major, held field grade rank which made it possible 
for me to serve as Officer of the Day, a duty to which I was occasionally assigned. In this 
capacity I took over the general’s office when he left for the day which was usually about five 
o'clock. I sat in the general’s chair and had responsibility for the Third Air Force, which is not 
so grand as it sounds. In a real emergency I could call on the appropriate staff officer or even 
the general. Fully armed Third Air Force planes patrolled the coast and the Caribbean. A good 
many top secret messages came to me as Officer of the Day most of which dealt with the 
movement of United States warships, especially submarines. It was necessary to inform our 
pilots so that they would not attack friendly ships. 

On August 6th, 1945, an atom bomb obliterated Hiroshima, Japan, and a sergeant 
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stopped by my office and told me of the report that a single bomb had 
wiped out an entire city. I asked him if he really believed a report that 
said a single bomb had destroyed an entire city. He looked at me for a 
minute and said something like, “You're right, Sir. It could not be.” But 
I was wrong and on August 15th, 1945, the 
Japanese surrendered. Elsie and I were elated 
by the knowledge that we would not be 
separated. I was still in the armed forces but 


ae 


the time was coming when we could lead 
Eleanor 


normal lives and establish our own home. We 
hugged each other a little more tightly that night. 

Elsie’s Sister Marries William Schneider Elsie’s sister Eleanor 
Bill Schnei der married William Schneider on February 24th, 1945. Because of his 


youth Bill did not enter the armed service until late in the war. He was 
a fighter pilot but did not see action. Aviation became Bill’s life. When the war ended Bill 
enrolled in the graduate school at Northwestern University where he took a degree in 
Aeronautical Engineering. He was recalled into the military service for the Korean War and 
because of his high level of skill he was assigned reconnaissance missions and was also assigned 
to fire marker rockets on targets for bombers. When the Korean conflict ended Bill accepted 
appointment as a captain in the Air Force. Eleanor graduated from Hofstra University in June 
1945 with a major in biology. She worked for pharmaceutical 
companies and later became a biology teacher. When Eleanor and 
Bill were married we had no thought that the war would end 
within a few months. We believed that, as a fighter pilot, Bill 
would soon be in grave peril. With my brother David in combat, 
we had two of them to worry about. 

Happy Days in Florida We, our friends the Scholls, the 
Weems, the Silvermans and the Wilsons continued to have good 
times together. There were more visits to the residences of the 
Wilsons and the Scholls at Clearwater Beach and a weekend was 
spent at Naples which in those days was a small fishing village. We 
made a trip to Miami, stopping in the Everglades to visit an Indian 
village. We went to Tarpon Springs which was then the great 
center for sponge fishing. There we talked with the divers who 
seemed to be entirely of Greek extraction. We had a Greek salad n 
and each of us was given a sponge. Elsie and I and our friends were Jim and Elste, 


in a state of euphoria. The war was over and we young officers were Everglades 
awaiting discharge. A new life lay before us in the world of 
civilians. 


Active Military Service Ends, December 1945 - February 1946 Special Orders #348, 
Headquarters, Army Air Base, Drew Field, Tampa, Florida, dated December 14th, 1945, held 
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the good news. I was granted leave beginning December 20th until February 22nd, 1946, 
when I was relieved of active duty. My period of active military duty covered a period of four 
years and seven months. A permanent commission with the rank of captain was offered but 
Elsie and I decided not to accept it, but I did accept a commission in the Reserve with the 
rank of major. I remained a reservist for almost another twenty years and finally retired from 
the reserve with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Elsie and I headed home in our faithful 1939 Pontiac and after a perilous journey over 
the icy roads arrived safely in Lakewood. My brother was also home from the war. It was a 
gala Christmas with much rejoicing and prayers of thanksgiving. I had no civilian clothes and 
purchases had to be made. I always looked younger than I was. The first time I dressed in 
civilian attire I went to the local barber shop for a haircut and as I sat in his chair the barber 
said, “You go to Lakewood High, Bud.” I was almost twenty-eight years old. Welcome to the 
world when not wearing the oak leaf, the major’s symbol, on each shoulder. 


-= Life with Elsie 
4 4. B 


We Establish A Family 
1946-1958 


Speaking privately with me Elsie said that sexual intimacy is what distinguishes 
marriage from all other relationships. That intimacy provided us pleasure and comfort until 
the last stage of Elsie’s illness made it meaningless to her. Since it was an experience we 
enjoyed only with each other, it also provided us a strong sense of unity. When the war ended 
Elsie said that we had “greatly enjoyed our bodies” but now it was time to think of children. 
When we arrived back in New York City Elsie was with child. 

We Again Become Students We left my parent’s home in our trusty Oldsmobile in 
the ice and snow of January 1946.Traffic on the two lane highways of the time was slow and 
required careful driving so we stayed overnight on the way. When we reached the home of 
Elsie’s parents we were greeted with love and kindness. The plan was to reside there until the 
fall when, hopefully, I would get a job teaching and we could establish our own home. Mother 
and Dad Lorenz were very kind to us and placed us in the room Elsie and Eleanor used to 
share. 

Elsie and I both enrolled at Columbia for the spring semester in 1946, Elsie taking 
courses in Early Childhood Education and I in American History. The G.I. Bill was passed 
by Congress to aid veterans and covered almost all the costs of my doctoral degree so there 
was no expense for my courses. During the summer Elsie, now late in pregnancy, did not 
attend the university. Erling Hunt assigned me nine hours of course work and gave me a job 
as a teaching assistant. I pointed out that the rules limited a student to eight hours during the 
summer session, but Erling said that the rule did not apply to me. Fortunately, I made A’s in 
all courses. 

On Erling’s recommendation Nutley High School in Nutley, New Jersey, hired me to 
teach American History during the school year, 1946 - 1947. The salary was $2200.00 from 
which there was a deduction for a retirement benefit. It was important for Elsie to remain at 
her parent’s home so that her mother could be with her during the critical last weeks of 
pregnancy. I rented a room in Nutley and once again Elsie and I were separated. It was 
miserable being away from Elsie, but I got on very well with the students and found it 
rewarding to teach them. 

Our First Child Is Born On October 14th, 1946, Roger Arthur Frost was born, our 
first child and the first grandchild for both grandparents. When the news of Roger's arrival 
came I left Nutley High School and hastened to Woman's Hospital in Manhattan. I had a son 
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but my thoughts were of Elsie. It was a great relief when I 
reached the hospital and learned that she had no problems and 
was in good health. She looked as beautiful as she always did 
and showed no signs of the agony of childbirth. The nurses 
told me that Elsie did not complain and they could not 
persuade the doctor that the child was about to be born so that 
Roger had pretty much arrived by the time he got there. It was 
like Elsie not to complain. She was unbelievably tough about 
such things. To my uninformed but enraptured eyes Roger 
looked healthy, well formed and wonderful. The physician 
ee = agreed that he was in good health. 

wg a The reaction of both sets of grandparents was one of 
aan = joy. How wonderful it was. I had a son and Elsie, who loved 
children and whose career was devoted to them, had a child of 


Elsie and Roger 


her own. No child ever received more tender and expert care 
than Roger. Alas, Elsie became ill with mastitis and it was necessary to treat the infected area 
with an ice pack. It was a difficult situation because I had to go back to Nutley and teach, but 
once again Elsie’s parents came to our rescue. Her father cared for Elsie, changing ice packs 
and administering medication, while Elsie’s mother looked after Roger. Distance kept me out 
of it except for weekends and even then my time was limited because I was taking a course at 
Columbia. Nobody ever had better parents-in-law than I did. 

Camp Shanks and North Bergen When Elsie recovered her health we took advantage 
of the government offer of low-cost housing for veterans at Camp Shanks. Our apartment 
was one end of an old barracks and it was a miserable arrangement. There was a toilet, a heater 
that ran on oil, a stove, a kitchen sink, a table with a couple of chairs and two cots. Elsie’s 
parents bought us a rug, about eight feet square, so Roger would have something to crawl on. 
They also bought us an easy chair where Elsie could sit with Roger. It was cold and 
uncomfortable. My trip to Nutley was more than thirty miles each way and twice a week I 
went over to Columbia to take courses at night. Every Saturday morning I went back to 
Columbia for course work and to use the library which took me well into the afternoon. Day 
after day and often well into the night Elsie was left alone at Camp Shanks with Roger and 
without transportation. She never uttered a word of complaint and when I arrived home she 
always greeted me with kindness and affection. 

We were rescued from this situation by our friend Arthur Stern. I had met Arthur at 
New College in the spring semester 1936 and we have remained friends all of our lives. 
Arthur and I had many good times together and once went camping for a few days, ruining 
some of his mothers pots and pans. Arthur knew Elsie, how could he not if he was my friend? 
There was a great housing shortage but Arthur said he could get us a furnished apartment at 
a reasonable price which he was able to do because his parents owned the building. Our new 
residence was in North Bergen, New Jersey. The living conditions in our new home were 
excellent and it was much closer to Nutley and to Columbia which made my driving easier and 
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meant the I would get home earlier to be with Elsie and Roger. 

Elsie and I Decide on Oneonta, Fall 1947 During the summer session of 1947, I 
again took courses and thanks to Erling I was appointed a teaching assistant which brought 
in some money. That summer my brother David came to live with Elsie and me. He enrolled 
at Columbia and began to study for a master’s degree in the expectation of becoming a high 
school history teacher. Now Elsie was looking after two adult males and Roger. David and I 
helped around the house doing dishes and other chores but it was still a load for Elsie who 
gave every indication that she enjoyed the situation. David went with us on weekend trips to 
Blairstown where we stayed with Elsie’s uncle Herman Jones and his wife Geneva. Uncle 
Herman owned a dairy farm so we had much land to romp across. 

That summer I finished the course work required for the Ph.D. and since I had passed 
the requirement for a reading knowledge of two foreign languages while still in the Army Air 
Corps all that remained was a published thesis, a three day written examination and an oral 
examination. The principal at Nutley wrote a confidential letter to Erling which Erling 
showed me many years later. The principal said that I was the best beginning teacher he had 
seen in his years as a high school administrator. I was invited back to Nutley with a four 
hundred dollar increase in salary, but now there was no compelling reason to remain in the 
vicinity of New York City. Erling arranged for me to be interviewed for a job teaching history 
at the New York State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. Elsie, Roger and I headed north 
about one hundred eighty miles to Oneonta. There we met Charles Hunt, the president of the 
college and an uncle of Erling. After spending a short time with Elsie and me President Hunt 
offered me a job as an instructor, the lowest academic rank. Elsie and I spent some time 
talking about the offer and, since the hope was that I would become a college teacher, Oneonta 
seemed to be a place to start and the position was accepted. The relationship between Elsie 
and me meant that this had to be a joint decision because that is the way it always was, we 
were a team. When Elsie and I left David had no 
residence but once again Erling came to the rescue 
of the Frost family, providing David a room in his 
large apartment which also housed Erling’s 
mother and his two sisters. 


The House on Upper East Street Money 


was a problem because an instructor's salary was 


inadequate to support a family and the savings put 


aside during military service and from Elsie’s work == +: 
as a teacher was almost gone. At one point Elsie The House on Upper East Street 
and I decided we would give teaching one more 

year and if there was not a marked increase in salary I would seek a position which paid better 
than education. We rented half a house on Upper East Street about a mile outside of 
Oneonta. It was a poor excuse for housing but, in our strained circumstances, it was the best 
we could do. The house had a very poor kitchen for Elsie to work in and the water supply, 
which was piped from a spring, sometimes turned into a trickle and became muddy when it 
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rained. In these ugly circumstances Elsie had to care for the infant Roger and prepare meals. 

A neighbor had a large potato patch and in an effort to save money I dug the potatoes for him 

receiving half the crop in payment. Elsie, who managed our finances, struggled with the 

budget for food. 

There were no throw-away diapers in those days and we had no washing machine so 

all was done by hand. The washing, including diapers, was hung outdoors, a very trying task 

: when the temperature was well below zero which was not unusual 

“oe for Oneonta during the winter months. I tried to help with the 

- chores but most of the burden fell on Elsie who took Roger outside 

a , ee A for a time every day so that he could enjoy the fresh air. Elsie never 
E mr i said one word of complaint about the rough conditions but one da 

d Mh. P 85 y 

she told me that her toes were swollen and itchy. I looked at them 


© 


and remembered this condition from my childhood in Canada. 
Elsie had chilblains. The term was new to Elsie so I explained that, 


despite her woolen stockings and warm boots, she had frostbite and 
E that she must not stand out in the cold for long periods of time. 

Roger and his box The upstairs bedroom had no heat and in the winter when 

the temperature dropped to twenty below zero it was a very cold 
place to sleep. We had a crib for Roger. Since we had no bed, Elsie and I slept on a mattress 
that lay directly on the floor. Our furniture consisted of a desk, a swivel chair, three or four 
lamps we had scrounged, the easy chair Elsie’s parents had given us and a kitchen table with 
four chairs. Two wooden boxes were used as end tables and stood at the head of our mattress. 
A third box made a play table for Roger and we still had the square of carpet. We had a very 
large garden which, after the first year, provided a wide variety of vegetables. When my father 
saw how we were living he was shocked. He took me to one side and lectured me saying that 
Elsie should not have to put up with such a situation. I agreed but I did not have a solution. 
Little by little things improved as my salary increased and as we acquired household 
necessities, but money remained scarce. One day I noticed that Elsie had two or three new 
purses, so I asked her whether she liked having a number of purses. She explained that she had 
gone to our local department store a time or two to buy a dress but the dresses were so 
expensive that she did not buy one. Not wanting to leave having purchased nothing she bought 
a purse. I told Elsie that she must have a new dress and to please buy it. 

The housing situation changed markedly in July 1948 when Donald and Lodema 
Connor, who became lifelong friends, bought the house and took up residence in the other 
half. They immediately put in a driven well and the water situation was solved. On the 
Conner’s side of the house there was an upstairs bedroom and bath. They needed the bath but 
not the bedroom which they let us have at no cost. There was the problem of getting into the 
upstairs bedroom since there was no entrance from our side of the house. My father, who was 
visiting, cut through the wall, built a doorway and installed a door. Now we had adequate 
space. 

Janet Is Born The first two years at Oneonta were hard because our housing was poor 
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and our financial situation was difficult. Elsie had to budget 
closely to keep us solvent. After my salary increased and money 
was no longer a crucial problem, Elsie told me that she had 
found it disturbing not to be able to buy the food she wanted. 
Through those trying days we had Roger and he was the joy of 
our lives. In October of 1948 Elsie wrote to her mother saying 
how much Roger loved Sunday School. He would say, “Sunday 


School.” Ever the teacher, Elsie was careful not to be directive : 
and, in suggesting an activity, her phrase was “Shall we?” Roger ——— 
picked this up and used the words himself to initiate new Jim, Janet and Elsie 
activities. When Elsie had a permanent wave Roger 
proclaimed “funny hair.” In February of 1949 Elsie wrote to her mother saying that Roger was 
feeding himself, talking a bit and loved doing the jigsaw puzzle given to him by his 
grandparents. 

During the winter of 1949 Elsie was pregnant. She called our unborn child Thumper 
because of the way it kicked. Elsie and I wrote to the grandparents about Thumper. Erling 
Hunt was kept up to date on Thumper as was Art Stern. Thumper arrived on June 26th, 1949. 
We had a darling baby girl whom we named Janet Linda Frost. The Janet was in honor of my 
mother, the Linda was for Elsie’s Aunt, Linda Jones Walker. Elsie and I were elated to have a 
second child. I was teaching two courses at Columbia that summer and got home only on 
weekends. One Sunday I was out with Roger. There was a log over a small stream and when 
I walked on it, Roger said, “Don’t fall, Daddy.” Little did I know that those were the last words 
he would ever say to me. 

Elise Is Born On August 6th, 1951, Elise Anita Frost 
was born, our third and last child. The name Elise came from 
Elsie’s maternal grandmother Elise Hebberlien and the Anita 
came from Elsie’s Aunt Anita Lorenz with whom Elsie had 
stayed during her college days in El Paso. We were delighted 
with our new daughter but nobody was more delighted than 
Janet. Beforehand Elsie had explained to Janet the events that 
were about to happen and when Janet learned that Elise had 


been born she jumped up and down and cried in a loud voice, 


Elise, Aunt Linnie, Jane 


“Baby came out.” Although she was only two Janet insisted on 
helping to care for her sister which sometimes created a 
problem, but a pleasant problem. 

Elsie’s Aunt Linda Jones Walker came to live with us in 1950. She was a lovely lady 
and had a pleasant personality similar to Elsie’s. Aunt Linnie, as we called her, had been 
helpful with Roger and with Janet and now she was helpful with the new arrival. Elise was a 
small baby and Aunt Linnie carried her about on a pillow. At first Elise cried a lot and years 
later Elise found a bump on her collarbone which indicated a fracture. We believe the 
collarbone was broken when Elise was born and the pain caused her to cry. Elsie’s mother and 
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father came to see their new granddaughter and stayed for some days to help care for her. Over 
the years my parents, who now lived in Florida, also came many times to enjoy and admire 
their grandson and their granddaughters. My parents visits, which lasted several days, usually 
came twice a year when they were on the way to or from the family cottages on Lake Chandos 
in Ontario. While my father was alive he and my mother twice spent Christmas with us. Both 
Janet and Elise were baptized by their Grandfather Frost, a Congregational minister: Janet on 
September 18th, 1949, at the First Presbyterian Church in Oneonta; Elise on October 21st, 
1951, at the Memorial Community Church in Penney Farms, Florida. 

Harry Arthur Frost (April 28, 1883 - January 5, 1955) 
Throughout the story of my life with Elsie many comments are 
made concerning the encouragement and support we received from 
Elsie’s parents, comments that are much deserved. My parents were 
also very encouraging and supportive, but the distance from their 
home in Florida to Oneonta made it impossible for them to visit us 
as often as Elsie’s parents did. Clergymen do not make large salaries. 
My parents were able to lead a good life but their monetary resources 


were limited which did not stop them from giving me five hundred 

= dollars and a like amount to my brother. In those days five hundred 

Jims parents: Janet and dollars was a lot of money. I did not want to accept it but finally 

Harry Frost realized it was something they badly wanted to do. It was my parents 

Lake Chandos. who made everything possible. They raised me, taught me to behave, 

Circa 1952 imparted a proper code of ethics, provided opportunities for 

intellectual growth and provided the funds needed to permit me to 
attend Columbia College, resources that were far beyond my own. 

My father adored his granddaughters and grieved over Roger. In his work as a 
Congregational minister he had seen other cases like Roger’s and, long before Elsie and I 
realized the truth, he recognized that Roger would not recover and did everything he could to 
prepare us for the future. He spent much time with Roger and often took him for a ride in the 
car which had a calming affect. My father thought Elsie was a splendid person in every sense 
of the word and loved her. Writing to her on her birthday, he addressed Elsie as, “My Darling 
Daughter.” 

My father died on January 5th, 1955. He was seventy-two years old. He had been my 
guide, my mentor and always believed I would succeed no matter how difficult the course. I 
loved him dearly and was much saddened. Elsie also mourned his loss. Alas, our daughters 
would never really know and learn from their Grandfather Frost who was a graduate of the 
University of Toronto, widely traveled, learned and insightful. Fortunately, my bright and 
loving mother would be with us for many years and became endeared to Janet and Elise. 

Roger's Ailment We now had two daughters whom we loved very dearly and we also 
loved Roger very dearly, but he was having a difficult time. It happened very suddenly, he 
stopped talking and became disturbed. He smashed things and was unhappy. None of the 
physicians knew what his illness was or what to do about it. Looking back, it is possible that 
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it was autism. The physicians at Basset Hospital in 
Cooperstown, Columbia University Medical 
School’s rural hospital, were not helpful. They told 
us not to worry and to enjoy our daughters. Elsie 
and I decided to ignore their advice and to do 
everything we could to help Roger no matter how 
difficult it was. He was twice taken to the Children’s =e 

Hospital in Buffalo. Once while Roger spent a few ~ ? = A 
days in the Buffalo hospital Elsie and I took a Great Roger 
Lakes steamer to Detroit where our friends the Scholls lived. We spent some time with them, 
returning by steamer to Buffalo. I remember that the doctor in Buffalo cried when he said he 
could do nothing for Roger. We continued to take Roger to pediatricians and to psychiatrists, 


but nobody was able to help. 

Roger began crying and acting up at night. Elsie and I, who were sleep deprived, took 
turns sleeping with him. Very late one night when I was trying to sleep in bed with Roger 
while he was ranting I became so tired and upset that I slapped him. It was a single stroke and 
not a heavy one, but I was immediately remorseful and to this day I regret that loss of self 
control. None of our children was ever struck except for that single incident. When neighbors 
awoke us about two in the morning to tell us that Roger had gotten out of the house and was 
running up and down in the road we realized that we were unable to care for him. Elsie’s 
mother thought maybe she could help Roger so he was taken to the Lorenz home in New York 
City’s Borough of Queens and was there for some months. Everything in Elsie’s parents home 
had to locked including cupboards. Nothing could be left out that might be smashed and the 
doors to the outside had to be locked at all times. Elsie and I were very appreciative of what 
her parents were doing. Early in 1952 I wrote to them: “We can never fully express our 
gratitude for what you have done for little Roger. Without your help I don’t know what we 
would have done. Believe me we appreciate your loving efforts.” 

Mother and Dad Lorenz finally realized that, much as they wanted to care for Roger, 
it was beyond their ability. Through Columbia University we got the name of a psychiatrist 
who specialized in children’s problems. We hoped that he could heal Roger but after 
examining him the child psychiatrist said the only thing to do was to put Roger in a state 
hospital for persons with mental problems. It was a very sad day in 1954 when we took Roger 
to the Rockland State Hospital which is south of Nyack at Orangeburg. He was only eight 
years old and the distress Elsie and I felt is beyond my ability to describe. Rockland was well 
over a hundred miles from Oneonta, a trip Elsie and I were to make the trip many, many times 
over the twisting two lane highways of those days while Aunt Linnie looked after Janet and 
Elise. It was an all day affair. At first we drove to the hospital every Sunday and then settled 
into a habit of going every other Sunday. Sometimes Roger was visited by Elsie’s parents but 
he was never neglected by his family. The trip to the hospital was always sad, but Elsie and I 
clung to the hope that the psychiatrists at the hospital would fine a way to cure Roger and we 
could have our son back again. That did not happen. During the visit we shared the agony of 
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seeing our disturbed son in a mental hospital. After visiting Roger we would stop for supper 
and our mood would gradually change as our thoughts turned to each other and the love we 
shared. When, after supper, we set out on the road again our love would surround us. In 
those days there were no seat belts and we sat very close together on the way home. 

As the years passed and the girls grew 
older Roger remained hospitalized. Sometimes, 
en route to and from visiting relatives on Long 
Island, we would take our daughters to see 
Roger. When Elsie and I were gone the only 
persons left to look out for Roger’s welfare would 
be his sisters. Janet and Elise felt concern for 


their brother and always reacted kindly to him 


te i” ee ae 


ef. ae wz, for which Elsie and I were grateful. For some 
Janet, Roger, Elsie at Stony Point years we could take Roger out of the hospital 

when we visited making it possible for outings at 
Stony Point and other open areas. Often Roger would run away from us and I would have to 
catch him. The time came when I feared Roger would outrun me so it was necessary hold our 
visits in a closed room in the hospital. Elsie and I agonized because we could do so little for 
our son. 

Eventually Roger was moved to the state hospital at Binghamton which was a much 
shorter drive from Oneonta. Elsie visited him there regularly and I was nearly always with her. 
In 1963 he was visited twenty-two times. When the family moved to Albany in 1964 Roger 
was moved again this time to Rockland State Hospital at Poughkeepsie, New York. Visits 
there continued on a regular basis. When we made our final move to Simsbury, Connecticut, 
Roger remained at Rockland. It was a trip of 170 miles from Simsbury to Rockland and back. 
This trip was made by Elsie on a regular monthly basis, usually she was by herself even in 
winter weather but I was sometimes with her. 

anet and Elise as Young Children We took joy and pride in our daughters. They 
played together nicely and were soon joined by Joanne 


Conner, the adopted daughter of our friends and 
landlords the Conners, who occupied the other half of 
our house. Another youngster who often enjoyed our 
yard was Margaret Dietz whom we called Muffie. 
Muffie’s parents were Herbert and Sarah Dietz both of 
whom were surgeons and who were our close and 
lifelong friends. My father built a sandbox which was a 


center of activity in the backyard where there was also a 


Janet, Elise, Joanne slide and a swing hung with three ropes that could be 

ridden like a hobby horse. Elsie, very understanding of 
the needs of children, found the swing which was hung on an apple tree known as “Old Ap.” 
Years later we learned that the girls had divided the grounds between them. Trees were 
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individually owned as were certain large rocks, but Old Ap was too important for individual 
ownership so some branches were held by Elise and others by Janet. 

On one side of our property was a field where a farmer kept a horse called Old Ted. 
The girls and Old Ted became friends and they fed him choice bits of grass and clover. Janet 
and Elise both learned to ride, an activity they enjoyed during their girlhood. On the other 
side of the property was a pond which became one of Janet’s favorite spots and where she 
viewed aquatic life. Janet was a story teller and Aunt Linnie and Elsie wrote down some of her 
tales as she told them. One concerned a frog that inhabited the pond and the very imaginative 
plants and animals that lived beneath the surface. 

We had a very large garden which I spaded every spring. Elsie very much liked having 
a garden and worked in it planting, weeding and harvesting. One 
time I had Janet help me plant potatoes and I could see she had 
considerable doubt that anything would result from placing pieces 
of potato in the ground. In the fall I took her out to harvest the 
planting and when the first fork full turned out several large 
potatoes, Janet’s eyes widened and she became actively engaged in 
the harvest. A capitalist was born that day. Elise planted a sunflower 
and took pleasure in watching the plant grow. It reached the height 
of her waist, her head and finally eventually towered over her. Elise 
was proud of her sunflower. 

Every Halloween there would be a costume judging. This 
allowed Janet to use her imagination and she came up with 


interesting costumes. One was a firefly with a tail light that blinked 
off and on. Elise liked it so she had one too but it was Janet’s idea. 
I helped the girls install the tail lights. The next Halloween Janet designed a spider costume 
complete with the gland that produces the filaments needed to make a web. The filaments 
came from a spool of thread. The costume won first prize. 

One fall Elise collected cocoons and placed them at various places in our sunny sitting 
room. When spring came some twenty or so monarch butterflies emerged and fluttered about 
the room. It was a beautiful sight which we all enjoyed. After keeping them for a day Elise 
opened doors and windows to let them escape. 

We Buy Our First House Our very good friends, Donald and Lodema Conner, 
decided to sell: the house and take up residence in the City of Oneonta. Elsie and I bought it 
on February 18th, 1955. Elsie pretty much handled the whole transaction, signing the contract 
and writing the check that brought the matter to a conclusion. Later, when we restored the 
roof over the back of the house, Elsie again signed the contract. There was no question about 
who controlled the finances. 

We knew that the house needed many improvements and I told Elsie that we had a 
number of tools that would be useful but that I needed a good hammer. Elsie came back with 
two hammers. I gave her a great hug, she had made it clear that we were going to work on this 
house together and we did. Those two hammers still hang in my basement workshop. 
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Laboring side by side over several years we turned that old farmhouse into a fine place to live. 
One of the first tasks was to cut a passage on the first floor from one part of the house to the 
other. Both girls were there when Elsie and I began the work and Elise, who was the smallest, 


Work on our First Home 


was eager to be the first one to cross from one side to the other, so when the hole was much 
too small for anyone else she slid through triumphantly. 

It would be tiresome to tell all that we did but some detail may give a sense of the 
work. We did masonry, electrical work, wallpapering, carpentry and plumbing which included 
both water and sewer lines. A half bath was placed downstairs and a closet was built over the 
stairwell. The house was raised on hydraulic jacks which we borrowed and a new foundation 
wall was built under a side of the house. A baseboard heater was placed in the unheated 
upstairs bedroom. The kitchen was entirely redone and built specifically to accommodate 
Elsie’s height and reach. The old ceiling was replaced, new cabinets were built and installed by 
us, a new sink was fastened in place and connected to the necessary pipes and new counters 
were constructed. Several electrical outlets were installed and an electric washer and dryer were 
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built into one side of the kitchen. 

High up against the ceiling we made a soffit to which were attached the lamps to 
illuminate the counters that provided work areas in the kitchen. The switches controlling the 
lamps were installed near the counters. When the last lamp was in place I was still sitting atop 
a ladder so I asked Elsie to turn on the counter level switch to light the lamp. She did but the 
lamp did not come on. Elsie said, “Jim, I think the back of that lamp is a switch. Give it a 
twist.” The rear portion the lamp was shaped like a cone and I said it was only streamlining 
and pried off the board so I could look at the wiring. I told Elsie that the wiring looked in 
order. She again asked me to twist the back of the lamp. I did and the light came on. Elsie 
could have said a number of unpleasant things such as: “You never listen to me; you could have 
saved a lot of work; you're an idiot.” What she said was: “Good for you. You’ve got it working.” 
I never forgot that incident. It was typical of Elsie to give praise rather than criticism and 
illustrates why it was always so pleasant to work along side the beautiful Elsie. Some idea of 
the extent of our renovations can be gained from the inspectors report concerning the electrical 
work. We had installed forty-four switches or outlets. All work was done by the two of us with 
no outside help. We owned no power tools. 

Elsie’s Illness Our family life came to a halt in the summer of 1954 when Elsie came 
down with hepatitis. At that time medical science was nearly helpless when confronted with 
this disease and there was much concern over whether she would recover. The girls and I both 
received preventative sera and we were not allowed to enter her bedroom; however, the doctor 
said that Aunt Linnie, because of her age, was almost certainly immune and she was permitted 
to go into the bedroom and attend to Elsie’s needs. The weeks went by and slowly Elsie 
recovered. Throughout this ordeal no word of complaint was uttered by Elsie. She would smile 
at the girls and at me as we stood in the doorway to the bedroom and looked at her with 
longing. The girls and I were full of love and also very worried. The day finally came and Elsie 
was pronounced recovered, the quarantine ended, and she received many, many hugs and 
kisses. 

Christmas 1954 Christmas 1954 was our first without Roger but he was remembered 
that day. Working with our young daughters I created a book which was bound in red paper 
over cardboard. It was entitled “Christmas Love to Mommy.” The authors were listed as: Elise, 
Janet, Roger and Daddy Frost. The first item was a note: “Dear Mommy: We are sorry that 
Roger cannot be with us this Christmas. We hope he will soon be well. We know that Roger 
loves you very much and wants us to give you his-love.” The next entry was by Elise: “Happy 
birthday. I love you very much. I hope Santa Claus gives you some nice gifts.” This was 
followed by a Christmas tree drawn by Elise. Janet’s message was: “Merry Christmas and we 
wish you a happy New Year. We hope you have presents that you like ever so much. I love you 
ever so much and what I feel is merry Christmas and nice presents.” Janet the drew a picture 
showing two adults and three children. She entitled her drawing: “The Family That Was Ever 
So Happy Is James Arthur Frost’s.” Three children, Janet had not forgotten her brother. 

The wording in quotation marks is that of Elise, age three, and Janet, age five. My 
message in the book read: “I have not the skill with words or drawings to express the 
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sentiments of myself and my co-authors as skillfully as our daughters have done.” I then drew 
a picture of an angel and placed a note on it: “This is what Mommy looks like to us.” The 
next page contained another message: 


A Christmas Confession 
Mommy, we know it is necessary for you to be practical in order to keep the 
household on an even keel. We know this little book is not very practical but 
then Christmas gifts don't have to be practical, do they? We rather like the 
picture on the next page but fear it will not appeal to you. If this is the case 
be practical. Exchange it for something you would rather have. 


The Authors 
Tass is 
On the next page was a hundred dollar bill. Wiat Honny 
The hundred dollars was made possible by careful lmas Eiki 
saving. This Christmas booklet shows how well knit To Us 
our family was despite the agonizing loss of Roger. Dest 


Even at this early age Janet showed concern over her 
brother. Elise was very young and hardly knew him 
because he left our house to be with his 


grandparents about the time she was born. It also 
reveals how important Elsie was to each one of us. That importance was never to change. 

Mommy Is The Boss One day Janet, Elise and I were seated at breakfast before Elsie 
got downstairs. I said, “Girls, repeat after me: daddy’s the boss.” I had them recite the words 
several times. Elsie came and sat down and I said, “Girls, who is the boss?” Instantly they both 
shouted, “Mommy.” Elsie broke out laughing and so did I. When I told Elsie of my attempted 
indoctrination she said, “Jim, you should know that rote learning never works.” Our daughters 
were correct, Elsie was the mistress of the household and I was glad of it. She took the role of 
motherhood seriously and brought to it her love, her knowledge and her keen intellect. There 
was reasoning but no arguments and when something needed to be done Elsie would say, 
“Girls, I am going to count to five.” They always scurried swiftly to complete the task before 
the fatal number five. Elsie would carefully manage her counting to allow the work to be 
completed within the time limit. The counting method never failed which reflects our 
daughters respect for their mother. 

Elsie read to the girls when they were small. She got them into groups with other 
children including the Girl Scouts and the 4H Club. She taught them how to conduct 
themselves in all situations and she taught them to behave. She kept track of performance at 
school and talked with the teachers. She was a good listener and the girls would tell her of 
problems and ask for her help. Much of her advice came in the form of questions. Whenever 
a direction needed to be given it was always accompanied by explanation, not “Do this because 
I tell you to do it.” As a result at an early age our daughters learned how to reason and how 
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to make their own decisions. During the girl’s formative years Aunt Linnie was with us and 
was another excellent model for Elise and Janet. 

Fridays before supper I would sit on the divan between the two girls and we would 
watch cartoons. There were games we played. Sometimes a corral was made out of chairs and 
I was the bucking horse the girls rode. Aunt Linnie would sit with a watch and keep track of 
how long each girl lasted before falling off. There was football that the girls and I played on 
hands and knees on the living room carpet. It would be me against both girls and I would have 
won more games if I had not fumbled so often. Elsie stood aloof from these goings on but 
took part in the baseball games played on the side lawn and, during the fall evenings, she 
would join us when we played kick the can in the backyard. We did many things together. 

Lake Chandos and Mary Elizabeth Wright My father and I, with the aid of a 
carpenter, built a cottage on the shore of Lake Chandos in Ontario some years before World 
War II and it became the summer gathering place for our family. Chandos was very primitive 
before World War II without electricity or indoor plumbing. The cooking was done on a wood 
stove which, after electricity arrived, was replaced by an electric stove and a microwave. Indoor 
plumbing was installed. We still used the fireplace almost every evening so the cutting and 
splitting of wood continued as a major activity. Over time four cabins were built which 
provided sleeping accommodations for a large family group. Elsie and I always had the small 
sleeping cabin which been built for my brother and me. Every year Elsie and I would improve 
the sleeping cabin, building in a double bed, a writing desk which folded up into the wall, a 
clothes closet, storage space for luggage and installing an electric line. It was our private place 
of refuge. 

It was at Chandos that I met the lovely and very intelligent Mary Elizabeth Wright 
whose family had a cottage on the lake. The first time I saw Mary she was paddling her red 
canoe into our landing. I was impressed by her skill with the canoe, her beauty and her 
demeanor. In time I was to learn that she was a skilled painter, an excellent bridge player, a 
hard worker and a very pleasant person. On August 17th, 1949, Mary and my brother, David, 
were married. Elsie and I had acquired a splendid sister-in-law. 

Outdoor Activities at Oneonta Our house in Oneonta was built on three and a half 
acres. Behind Old Ap the land sloped sharply upward and after a short climb one could look 
down on the house. We built a fireplace on the hillside, made of a shallow pit and one or two 
stones, where we frequently had cookouts even in the winter. During the evenings in the 
summer and in the fall, when the girls and Aunt Linnie had gone to bed, Elsie and I would 
take a blanket up near the fireplace where we would lie on our backs and watch the stars. There 
were times when the four of us camped out at the fireplace, Janet and Elise using my pup tent 
and Elsie and I under the stars with only a mosquito bar for shelter. 

A small stream ran through the property which formed a small ravine. I tied a heavy 
rope to a tree branch which allowed a person to grasp the rope, run a short distance and swing 
out over the ravine. Elsie wanted no part of the rope swing but the girls and I enjoyed it. 
Across the road was a stream of clear water, the spillover from a dam that created a reservoir 
for the city of Oneonta. Janet and Elise named the area around the stream Pleasant Valley. 
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They and their cousins enjoyed Pleasant Valley and had fun tramping through the territory 
around the house. 

The Cousins In due course Elsie and I became aunt and uncle to our siblings’ 
offspring. 


Eleanor and Bill’s daughter 
Diane, born August 12th, 1955 


Mary and David’s children 
Jeffrey, born March 24th, 1951 


Barbara, born May 18th, 1953 
Steven, born July 24th, 1954 
Holly, born November 29th, 1959 


At any time of the year it was pleasant to visit Oneonta. In the summer the climate 
was cool and there was much open space for running and leaping. In the fall the leaves were 
colorful and in the winter there was snow for sledding and ice for skating. My parents spent 
some days with us each year and Elsie’s parents, who lived in New York City, came to Oneonta 
quite often and we occasionally visited their home. Bill Schneider, Elsie’s sister’s husband, was 
an Air Force officer and his duties as an Air Force pilot usually kept the Schneiders far from 
Oneonta. Distance made visits from Eleanor and Bill rare but when they came with their 
daughter, Diane, we always had a happy time. The Schneiders spent a week with us in 1957 
and Elsie wrote to Erling Hunt: “Diane at two is all smiles, a nice accompaniment for blonde 
curls and blue eyes.” 

We saw David and Mary and their children quite often because it was an easy day’s 
drive between our homes. Christmas with Dave and Mary’s family either in Levittown or in 
Oneonta happened almost yearly throughout the 1950’s and 1960's. The weather in Oneonta 
was cold and at Christmas time the children enjoyed sledding and using our toboggan. 
Concern for Roger was constantly with Elsie and me, but we did rejoice in our daughters and 
enjoyed the relationship with our siblings’ families. David and Mary spent most of the summer 
at Chandos with their children. Elsie and I with our daughters were nearly always there with 
them for two or three weeks. The Frost cousins were together often and got to know each 
other very well and had fun together. 

Janet and Elise Do Well in School The one disruption in the growth and 
development of our daughters came when Janet had trouble learning to read. Elsie 
immediately suspected vision problems and this turned out to be the case. We took Janet to 
New York City where an operation was performed on her eyes. I had a meeting in the city and 
left just as Janet was going into the operating room and I can still see that small white face on 
a white pillow. I got back before Janet came out of the anesthetic, but Elsie remained at the 
hospital during the entire operation and stayed in Janet’s room all that night. Janet recovered 
nicely but for a long time had to do eye exercises. The reading problem slowly disappeared but, 
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because of the eye problem, Janet had trouble with writing. Both daughters did very, very well 
in elementary school. Janet excelled in science and Elise in mathematics. Elsie and I had great 
confidence in them and their future achievements proved our confidence was justified. 

The Jock Letters I was seldom away from home for more than three or four days but 
during the summer of 1956 I attended a conference at the University of Wyoming and was 
gone for about three weeks. This was to be the longest time Elsie and I were apart during our 
sixty-one years of marriage. I wrote home about the sights I was seeing. In a letter to Elsie I 
said: “I only wish you were here, Dear, so we could see it together. Am looking forward to 
seeing you in Albany [Where my plane would land] and it is still almost two weeks away. Got 
it bad I guess. Love, Jim.” It was true, I very much missed Elsie and the girls. While on this 
trip I went riding on a horse called Jock and got the idea of having Jock write a letter to the 
girls telling them what a bad rider their dad was. The girls read it with glee and the Jock letters 
were born. Thereafter, whenever I was away from home the girls got a Jock letter. Of course 
they knew I wrote the letters but they enjoyed the antics of Jock who proved to have powers 
well beyond the average horse. Elsie saved these letters and I still have the file. 

Family Travels We deliberately took our daughters on trips in the expectation that it 
would broaden their knowledge. In 1951, when Elise was too young to gain much from it, we 
made a trip to Penney Farms in Florida to visit my parents. Aunt Linnie was with us and 
Elsie’s parents were looking after Roger. While we were at Penney Farms, Aunt Linnie and 
my parents took care of Janet and Elise so that Elsie and I could make a visit to pre-Castro 
Cuba. There we had excellent and lovely quarters in a fine hotel, saw the sights, visited open 
air nightclubs and dined in first rate restaurants. The monetary exchange rate made it 
possible. We had a wonderful time together and I delight in the memory of it. 

My work with the Middles States Commission on Higher Education took me to 
Atlantic City a number of times. This assignment always came during a school vacation period 
at Thanksgiving and allowed me to take Elsie, Janet and Elise with me. The girls learned about 
the famous Boardwalk and they also learned about seafood. During this period many trips 
were made to Long Island to visit either Elsie’s parents or Mary and David. There were also 
trips to Blairstown which still had dairy farms owned and operated by Elsie’s uncles. 

The Cold War 1945 - 1991 During the 1950’s the Cold War, resulting from stress 
between the Soviet Union with its alliance of communist nations in the east and the western 
nations led by the United States, became intense. North Korea invaded South Korea and 
China entered the war aiding the North. The United Nations asked its membership to repel 
the invasion, but it was the United States that furnished nearly all troops used to oust the 
North Koreans. The girls’ Uncle Bill Schneider, a pilot in the Air Force, took part. The 
invaders were defeated and an uneasy peace was restored in Korea but in 1957 the United 
States became involved in the Viet Nam War which lasted until 1975. During this period 
Uncle Bill flew in Cambodia. The children were aware of the fighting and it came close to 
home when Donald Conner who lived in the other half of our house was called into the 
military service and when members of my Air Reserve unit were called to active duty. 

There was fear of a nuclear attack on the United States homeland. In school children 
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were warned of the danger and were taught to go under their desks for protection if there was 
an attack. Our daughters were subject to this frightening experience and the reality of the 
threat was shown when the principal of the elementary school Janet and Elise attended built 
a bomb shelter in his backyard. The girls knew their father was an officer in the Air Force 
Reserve and subject to call. Elsie and I did our best to shelter our daughters from the hysteria 
of the time. We talked little about the events of the Cold War and sought to reassure our 
daughters. The girlş never displayed anxiety over the threat of war but they had to deal with 
it and also with the fact that their brother had been taken from our home and placed in an 
institution. In truth Elsie and I always believed the Cold War would not result in a nuclear 
cataclysm and it was unlikely that field grade officers would be needed by the military. It was 
Elsie who did most by far to relieve our daughter's concerns and enable them to have a 
pleasant and enjoyable childhood. 
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Academic Life at Oneonta 
1947-1959 


Elsie’s mastery of personal relationships was clearly demonstrated in her role as wife of 
the dean. Her husband was second ranking administrative officer of the college and was the 
person most actively involved in curriculum change and the new staffing patterns to bring such 
changes to fruition. This activity was upsetting to many who wished the college to remain an 
institution dedicated to the preparation of elementary school teachers. Elsie was always careful to 
say little about events at the college and avoided any hint of privilege because she was the dean's 
wife. Many of the teaching staff did not like me very much, but none of this rubbed off on Elsie 
who was well liked by all. 

The Doctor of Philosophy, 1949. During the academic years 1947-1948 and 1948- 
1949, I continued as an instructor at Oneonta and during the summers Erling arranged for me to 
teach history courses at Columbia which provided me not only experience but also a salary. Erling 
told me I needed to establish a doctoral committee. I said I hoped he would serve on it and he 
said that he would. I then asked him who else might be willing to serve. He said Harry Carman 
and John Krout. Both of these men were distinguished historians, Harry Carman was Dean of 
Columbia College and John Krout was the provost of the university. I asked why these very busy 
and noted historians would accept appointment. He said that Harry Carman was dean of the 
college from which I had graduated and when an undergraduate I had taken two courses from Dr. 
Krout. I contacted both gentlemen and both agreed to serve. There is no doubt in my mind that 
Erling called them and suggested they accept. As a result I had a sterling committee and became 
known to these gentlemen on whom I could call for references. Erling was in my corner, he had 
it all figured out. 

Meanwhile work continued on the Ph.D. I passed my written examination and was 
complimented by Erling who said my answer to the final question provided information that was 
not available in print. He suggested that I submit it for publication which I did and it was 
accepted. My first published article was written as an answer to an examination question. The next 
step in the doctoral program was the defense of the thesis which is the major part of the oral 
examination. The examination took place in the Board Room of the Columbia University 
Trustees. The chairman of the examination committee sat me in a chair at the head of the table. 
He told me that the chair had belonged to Benjamin Franklin and was always used by the 
chairman of the board. I passed the examination and in 1949 I received a diploma testifying that 
I held the degree Doctor of Philosophy. It was signed by Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
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Columbia University, and by George B. Pegram, Dean of the Faculties of Political Science 
Philosophy and Pure Science. My degree was in history and my thesis, Life on the Upper 
Susquehanna, 1783 to 1860, was published in 1951. 

Elsie helped me with research for the thesis, she proofread it, correcting errors and 
suggesting improvements in wording. Her hand lettering appears on the maps that are in the 
book. Elsie helped in the writing of all of my publications except the last two books when she was 
too ill to give assistance. Elsie was perfectly capable of earning a doctoral degree but she choose 
instead to be a mother, keep house and be a loving wife to me. When the doctorate was granted 
she gave me a great hug. I have always known that a very large part of that degree belonged to 
Elsie who did so much to make it happen. It was a wonderful to have a very intelligent, well 
educated, beautiful wife who was willing and able to help in research and writing. In many, many 
ways Elsie was a strong partner in my academic life. 

Time of Trial, 1950-1952 In January of 1950 Charles Hunt called me into his office and 
told me that Dr. Albert E. Fitzelle was about to retire as dean of the college and that he wanted 
me to be his successor. I said I needed to talk to Elsie. When I told Elsie what Charles had asked 
she said I must be mistaken, nobody went from being an instructor, the lowest rank for a college 


teacher, to becoming a dean in one step. I had the same doubt so I went back to the president’s 
office and talked to Charles who again said he wanted me to be dean. I pointed out that within 
three months he was retiring and that the new president should choose his own dean. The dean 
was an important official and the incoming president should be free to appoint whomever he 
wished and, for that reason, I told Charles that I would cover the dean’s office until the new 
president arrived but that I did not wish to have the title dean. Alas, Charles disregarded my 
wishes and announced that I was the “dean”. The Oneonta Star ran a box headline: “Frost to 
Succeed Fitzelle as Dean at STC” and pointed out that I was a “History Instructor.” The 
Binghamton Press reported the same news. 

The faculty was shaken by these reports as well it should have been. I was a lowly 
instructor with a bit more than two years of experience on the college level and, more than that, 
I was a Ph. D. in history and this was a college dedicated to the preparation of elementary school 
teachers. Hermann Cooper was an officer in the Central Administration of the state college 
network with the strange title of Executive Dean. Dr. Cooper had great power over the State 
Colleges and controlled all appointments. He very properly nullified my appointment to a 
position I had refused, but of course he did not know of my refusal nor, alas, did anyone else other 
than Charles Hunt and Elsie. ` 

Roger's situation had become extremely bad and the deanship was vetoed. Elsie and I 
attended a bridge party. We knew the deanship was not to be and we knew that the prognosis for 
Roger was very discouraging, but none of this was yet public knowledge. At the party, assuming 
Roger was fine, people kept asking how he was doing and they congratulated us on the 
appointment as dean. Elsie and I did not know what to say but somehow we got through the 
evening. Back home after the party we told ourselves that we had each other and together we 
would survive this storm. Elsie was very positive in her reaction saying that we would do our best 
for Roger and that there was certain success in the academic world. 
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Charles Hunt had met my father during one of my parents’ visits to Oneonta and felt 
remorse for having put me, a son in whom my father obviously took pride, in such an 
uncomfortable situation. He wrote to my father: “I have assumed complete responsibility for the 
misfortune.” True, but practically everybody believed I had been willing to accept the appointment 
even in the face of Charles’ retirement within three months. Charles went on to write: “Jim has 
assured me that he wishes to work here as long as it is useful to do so, that he isn’t mad at anybody.” 
That was true. Charles had shown great confidence in me. How could I be angry with that and 
Hermann Cooper had done exactly as I would have done had I held his office. 

The Deanship The person to succeed Dr. Hunt was Royal Netzer. He asked me to stay 
on until 1952 as assistant to the president, the title given to me while filling the dean's chair and 
I agreed to do so. This assignment, which provided a professorship when it ended, carried a salary 
that relieved our monetary problems. Not long after he had been elected president, Royal came 
into my office and asked what should be done to strengthen the college. Abruptly I told him to 
dismiss two people and to build faculty strength in mathematics and the sciences. Royal was a bit 
taken back by the swiftness of my response and how definite it was. He looked at me and said, 
‘Just like that, Sir?” and I said “Yes, Sir, just like that.” Two or three weeks later Royal called me 
to his office. He told me that he had dismissed the two people and that we were going to build 
faculty strength in mathematics and the sciences. I said, “Just like that, Sir?” and he responded, 
“Yes, Sir, just like that.” It was a wonderful exchange which we both remembered and enjoyed. 

President Netzer and I got on very well. We agreed on what must be done to advance the 
college and the first step would be to be to gain approval for the preparation of high school 
teachers. This would put much greater stress on subject matter in the arts and sciences. From that 
would flow degrees in the liberal arts and eventually other fields such as business. Erling Hunt 
told Royal that if he took me he also got Elsie because we were a team and that Elsie was, “an 
important part of the team.” Royal met Elsie, liked her, and made a point of telling Elsie what 
Erling had said. Elsie was very pleased. There was a problem, while Royal had a high regard for 
me, the faculty was doubtful. I represented a distinct change upsetting the cozy relationships 
among faculty members that had arisen in an institution entirely devoted to the preparation of 
elementary school teachers. With me as dean there would be emphasis on scholarship, on 
publication and insistence on employing many new scholars in the arts and sciences with little 
thought about their interest in preparing students to teach. Hermann Cooper sided with the 
faculty and refused to allow Royal to appoint me as dean. 

Elsie and I discussed the situation and agreed that it would be intolerable to allow things 
to continue as they were. I told Royal that I enjoyed working with him but it was not good for the 
college or for me to continue with the present arrangement. Royal understood and said that it was 
unfortunate because I was the person for the job. It was decided that I would finish out the 
academic year and then return to teaching. Elsie was not at all displeased with a return to the 
teaching ranks with its academic holidays and summers off, but Royal was not one to give up 
easily. He appeared in my office and I was puzzled because he seemed to have no reason for being 
there. Finally he asked if I had looked at my paycheck lately. I said no that I always just gave to 
check to Elsie. He said that if I had looked at it I would have learned that I was dean of the 
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college. I asked him how he had managed that. He explained that he had put my name on the 
payroll as dean of the college and Dr. Cooper, who signed all payrolls, signed it. Royal waited until 
I had been paid and then went to Hermann Cooper's office and told him what had happened. 
Hermann was very angry but there was no way he could undo the appointment. On June 9th, 
1952, the Oneonta Star carried President Netzer’s announcement that I had been appointed dean. 

Hermann Cooper was a excellent leader and a fair-minded person. He never showed 
resentment over my appointment and always treated me with courtesy. Over the next few years 
he often assigned’me to lead discussion groups. He never failed to write to me after the 
completion of such assignments, thanking me for doing a good job. Eventually it became clear 
that he regarded me highly and, perhaps, thought of me as a campus president, but that was never 
to be. 

Our Relations With The Netzers In the 
summer of 1952 Royal suggested that Elsie and I join 
him and his wife, Clara, on a trip to Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, where a conference on higher education was 
being held. Royal drove all the way. It was a good 
chance for us to 


get acquainted. 
Elsie and Clara 


got es swell Clara and Royal Netzer 


opeke and when Frost home, Upper East Street 


the trip ended we four were close friends. Some years later the 
four of us went to Bemidji, Minnesota, where there was a 


conference. Royal was born near Bemidji. He took us 
sightseeing and among other things we stepped across the 
Mississippi River which, at that latitude, was a tiny brook. 


Elsie crossing the Missisippi 


River at Itsaca, Minnesota, O h hti h ditb 
August, 1960 ver the years we spent much time together and it became a 


tradition for the Netzers to have dinner at the Frost residence 

after commencement exercises. These dinners, which involved 
only the four of us, provided a time when we could relax and look back over the school year. It 
was Elsie who made these refreshing evenings possible and she did it in such a manner that she 
looked unhurried and completely at ease. 


Visits with Erling Hunt and Arthur Stern 
Among our visitors in Oneonta were our very good 


friends Erling Hunt and Arthur Stern both of whom 
came several times. We always enjoyed having them. 
Erling owned a summer place in Vermont which 
encompassed a good many acres. Every time Elsie and 
I visited him there it was a joyful occasion filled with 
fun and interesting discussions. Eventually Arthur 


moved to Arizona and I have not seen him since that 


Arthur Stern and Elsie 
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time, but our correspondence continued and still goes on today. Visits from Erling and our visits 
to his place in Vermont continued as long as he lived. 

Elsie’s Contribution to Social Activities The college developed pretty much as Royal 
and I had planned. The instructors in the fields of arts and sciences increased in number and 
library holdings, studios and the laboratories needed to support these areas grew. During the 
1950's there was a great and growing demand for elementary school teachers. To meet this need 
the Intensive Teacher Training Program was established. It was designed to prepare college 
graduates for teaching and was operated during summer sessions. It drew many college graduates 
to the teaching profession and, at this time, many of the graduates of the old two year and three 
year normal schools also attended the summer programs to acquire a bachelor’s degree. The 
summer sessions were my responsibility so I had to recruit students and the teaching staff. Because 
the summer programs were supported entirely by student tuition careful financial planning was 
required. The programs flourished. In 1949 there were twenty-one instructors who taught twenty- 
eight courses but by 1958 there were seventy-seven instructors and eighty-nine courses. A good 
number of those who taught summer courses were entertained at our home where Elsie not only 
prepared the food but was also the hostess. 

In those days formal tea parties were held often, sometimes to provide experience for 
students and sometimes in celebration of an occasion such as an honor won by a professor. Elsie 
was always asked to pour at tea parties and she appeared looking elegant and performed with 
charm. She knew what to wear and what to say. There was also the responsibility for entertaining 
such persons as department chairmen, visiting dignitaries and visiting professors. In July of 1956 
I wrote to Erling Hunt : “Thus far we have had 42 supper guests since the summer session began 
not to mention 8 weekend guests...” The house guests were different persons scattered over three 
weekends. We had no servants, nor were there any workers furnished by the college. The dinners 
at our home were prepared and served by Elsie. In addition to all this she managed our household 
including the finances. We did have Aunt Linnie who helped by looking after the girls and in 
many other ways. 

Among the distinguished persons who visited the college were Governors Thomas E. 
Dewey, Averell Harriman and Nelson A. Rockefeller. Elsie and I with a small number of others 
had lunch with Governor Dewey and Elsie met Governor Rockefeller on one occasion when there 
were only four in the group. Elsie was always perfectly poised no matter how eminent the person 
might be. She spoke well with no hesitation and she always looked lovely. It made me proud to 
be her husband. The college, which was growing rapidly in the number of students and staff, was 
probably the greatest financial resource in the city. Real estate people would ask me how many 
new faculty members we were going to hire and I would not tell them because it might lead to an 
increase in the price for housing. The importance of the college to the community caused Elsie 
and me to be invited to dinners and other events. At such affairs Elsie looked beautiful, was tactful, 
pleasant and added to the intellectual content of the conversation. 

Once after a social affair at which Elsie was unusually quiet, I asked her why on had been 
so silent when the subject was one on which she was well informed and on which she had 
opinions. Her response was: “Jim, nobody likes a smarty pants.” Her observation revealed that 
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being well liked was important to Elsie and that to preserve her status as a well liked person she 
hide her intelligence and her knowledge. As will be reported later in this story, when much was 
at stake Elsie would throw aside her reluctance and take leadership roles. 

Support from Elsie There was a college presidency open in Wisconsin. Somehow the 
Board of Trustees for the college learned about me and came to visit in Oneonta. The plan was 
that they would call at the college in the morning and then come to our house for lunch. This 
would enable them to meet Elsie and by visiting our home they could learn a great deal about us. 
As scheduled, I collected the two gentlemen, placed them in my car and drove to our home which 
was located outside the city on about three and a half acres. When we pulled into the driveway 
we could see that the whole hill behind the house was black. I was asked if it had looked like this 
when I left in the morning. I said no that the hill had been covered with tall grass. 

We entered our house and were greeted by Elsie who was in a bright yellow dress and 
looked as if she had just stepped out of a bandbox. She was utterly composed, entirely at ease. The 
visitors asked what had happened in back of the house. Elsie explained that she had tried to burn 
some rubbish and the field caught fire. She tried to put it out but when she realized that it would 
get away from her she called the fire department and the firemen killed the blaze. Our visitors 
were impressed and asked how she could stay so cool after such an adventure. Elsie responded 
that the problem was solved and she could not see how it would help to be upset. She served an 
excellent lunch and took part in the conversation. The gentlemen were impressed by Elsie and 
they told me so on the way back to the college. Well, I had been impressed with Elsie since the 
day we first met and once again I was very proud of her. I was offered the job and called Hermann 
Cooper to get his advice. His indication, carefully worded, was for me to stay in New York. Elsie 
and I discussed the matter at length and decided to stay where we were. 

Professional Activities Beyond the Campus Life on the Upper Susquehanna attracted the 
attention of the New York State Historical Association. I was asked to co-author a history of New 
York State which would be sponsored by the Association. The other author was David M. Ellis, 
a professor at Hamilton College, who was to become a very close friend. David and I went to 
work, developed an outline and began writing. Two unfortunate events slowed our writing to a 
virtual stand still. David lost his first wife to a long bout with cancer and Roger's troubles grew 
worse. Because of these circumstances David and I agreed to the addition of two other authors 
who would help us finish the book. The new authors were both distinguished and nationally 
known historians, both were from Columbia University : Professor Harold C. Syrett, Professor 
and Dean Harry J. Carman. Both of these men became our friends. As usual Elsie helped me and 
in 1957 A Short History of New York State was published. It was over seven hundred pages long, 
why a short history? It was because the only other history of the state was comprised of many 
volumes. My reputation as a scholar in the field of New York history grew and I wrote and signed 
articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Encyclopedia Americana and the World Book Encyclopedia. 

The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was the agency 
responsible for the accreditation of higher education in our region. Each year I would be asked to 
chair one or two accreditation teams and Royal Netzer encouraged me to accept the 
appointments. The team would spend three days at an institution and make recommendations 
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concerning accreditation and suggest things that the institution 
could do to strengthen its academic programs. These assignments 
caused leaders in higher education to know me and also provided an 
opportunity to write a Jock letter. Every spring I would visit colleges 
explaining the virtues of the Intensive Teacher Training Program to 
those who would soon graduate. The trip would last three or four 
days and Elsie, who rarely went with me on accreditation visits, 
always accompanied me and we always had a wonderful time 
together. The truth is I never wanted to be away from Elsie and it is 
obvious that she wanted to be with me. 


I once calculated that throughout my professional career 
there was never a year in which I did not write something that was ~ m 
published. The personal computer with its ability to correct spelling Jim age 39, Year 1957 
and note grammatical errors did not exist. When computers did 
become available it was some years before I acquired one and longer still for me to become 
proficient in its use. Life with Elsie is the seventh book for which I have been author or co-author 
and is the first book I have written using a computer. Everything produced earlier was written 
out in long hand, later typed by a professional, and sent to the publisher. Since Elsie read my 
handwritten drafts and the typed version which followed with an editorial eye and since she 
helped with research, she was very much involved. Soon after the Short History was published 
David Ellis and I began writing New York, The Empire State, a textbook for junior high schools. 
Neither David nor I had a background in the field of education and Elsie’s expert knowledge 
related to the lower grades of elementary school, so we asked William B. Fink, a historian who 
had extensive experience working with public schools, to join us. I had known Bert Fink since we 
were graduate students at Columbia and we were close friends. David and I wrote all the text, Bert 
did the teachers’ handbook and related items. Once again Elsie read my drafts. The book was a 
success, went through five editions and lasted for twenty-five years. In some years it sold twenty 
thousand copies. It paid enough to put our daughters through college and provided considerable 
income beyond that. The first edition was published in 1961, the last in 1980. Before the first 
edition was published Elsie, I and our two daughters made a trip around the world. 
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Sri Lanka 
19759-1960 


Elsie always sought to increase her knowledge. She was interested in people, how they 
lived and how they thought. The native arts, both live and still, drew her attention. Elsie was 
also advenuresome and was not held back by the difficulties that might show up in carrying 
out her plans. These qualities led her to seek opportunities to travel everywhere it was possible 
to go, be it as sophisticated as Paris or as stark as Outer Mongolia. She had already been to 
Paris and together we would twice visit that interesting city and we would also visit Outer 
Mongolia, but this section of the book treats the travel associated with our time in Sri Lanka 
which in those days was known as Ceylon. 

The Decision to Go to Ceylon An inquiry came to me asking whether I would be 
willing to be a candidate for a position teaching American history overseas as a Fulbright 
Scholar. I told Elsie and she immediately said she hoped I would become a candidate. When 
I mentioned the possibility to Royal he said to apply adding that they would select me. In due 
course Theodore Dombras, representing the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, came to our house to meet me, Elsie and the children. The Council was responsible 
for recommending a scholar for consideration by the Department of State. Dr. Dombras said 
the assignment could be Belgium or Ceylon and that with either assignment lectures would 
be in English. Elsie never hesitated and immediately told me that her choice was Ceylon, 
saying it was no great thing to go to Belgium but few would have opportunity to visit Ceylon. 
I agreed with her. Erling Hunt kept a file of our correspondence and other matters concerning 
me and after his death the file was sent to me. In it I found a letter to Dr. Dombras: “I have 
known Mrs. Frost almost as long as her husband. She is an unusually attractive and able lady 
who would certainly be effective in representing the United States and the American academic 
community in Ceylon.” Two other well-known historians, Harry Carman and Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, also wrote letters of recommendation. 

We received the grant: United States Government Grant Authorization Number 778 
- 9, Obligation Number 1361, February 18th, 1959. “We” is the proper pronoun. Elsie was 
seen as an excellent person to represent our country and our daughters were observed to be 
well mannered and bright. The announcement caused a bit of a stir. Both Senator Jacob K. 
Javits and Congressman Samuel Stratton sent congratulatory telegrams. Senator Kenneth B. 
Keating wrote, “I extend to you my heartiest congratulations, both for the opportunity it 
affords you and the recognition implicit in the award.” I received a Smith - Mundt Grant 
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which paid me in United States dollars rather than in the currency of the country visited as 
was the case for Fulbright Scholars. I was also awarded a sabbatic leave which would pay me 
half of my salary while abroad. Dr. Dombras suggested that application be made to the 
Rockefeller Foundation for a grant to visit American studies programs at Japanese universities. 
This was done and the grant was awarded. Since Ceylon was halfway around the world we 
would go out crossing the Pacific and come back crossing the Atlantic. The airfares for Elsie, 
me and the girls were covered by the grants. 

Crossing the Pacific, June 1959 On May 16th the Oneonta Svar reported that the 
faculty had given Elsie and me a farewell tea party. Later that month I took part in the 
commencement exercises and then joined Elsie in finishing preparations for an absence of 
thirteen months. Elsie’ parents came to Oneonta and when we left they and Aunt Linnie 
cleaned the house and left it in good shape for the renter. During our absence Elsie’s parents 
visited Roger. As I have said before, nobody ever had better parents-in-law than I did and it 
would be impossible to repay Aunt Linnie for her many acts of kindness. At 3:00 a.m. on the 
morning of June 8th we said goodbye to Elsie’s parents and to Aunt Linnie, entered a large 
taxi and set off for Idlewild Airport in New York City. 

To our surprise and delight we found that my brother, David, and his wife, Mary, had 
come to the airport to see us off. It was 9:30 a.m. when we left Idlewild aboard a Boeing 707. 
Our daughters had never flown, Elsie may have. During the 
years in the Air Force I had flown many times but never in a jet 
nor at speeds exceeding five hundred miles per hour. The four of 
us found it an interesting and exciting experience. After landing 
in San Francisco we spent a few hours in a hotel room before 
taking off for Honolulu. Erling Hunt told me that when 
traveling with a family as a tutor for their son he had sat under 
the banyan tree at the Hotel Moana and read American history. 
We, too, stayed at the Hotel Moana and sat under the banyan 
tree but I did not read American history. The cost was twenty 
dollars a night for a double room with bath and two cots. We 


a7 went sightseeing and ‘enjoyed. the Janet, Jim, Elise - Honolulu 
Wake Island į} beach where we had a great time 


struggling with a surfboard. When we left Honolulu at 8:00 p.m. on 


June 10th each of our daughters was wearing a lei. En route we lost 
June 11th by crossing the International Date Line. The plane 
stopped for fuel at Wake Island where we got out and walked 
around for a time. At 7:20 a.m. on June 12th we arrived in Tokyo. 

Japan, June 12 - 21,1959 Fourteen years had passed since the 
end of World War II and, despite an adoration of the emperor, a 
Bos democratic government was accepted and working well. There were 


é American military bases in Japan and the aura of western military 
Wake Island power remained, but many of the ancient customs were still 
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followed. Women walked behind their husbands often wearing traditional dress while the men 
wore western clothes. The treatment of women was quickly noticed by Janet and Elise. 

Our base in Tokyo was the International House which charged twelve dollars and 
ninety cents for a double room, western style, with bath and two cots. The grounds included 
paths through flowers, trees and lawns and during our first day in Japan, Janet and Elise were 
walking along a path with their mother when they met several Japanese ladies. The girls, who 
were quick to pick up local customs, bowed to the women. Later Elsie wrote to her mother 
that the girls were practicing their bows and speaking in the soft tones used by the Japanese in 
conversation. The next day we had to ourselves and we spent it in downtown Tokyo, making 
our way with no knowledge of the Japanese language. Throughout the remainder of our stay, 
courtesy of the Rockefeller Foundation, we had Professor Masayuki Kawarabata as a guide and 
translator. The Japanese professors I met spoke English fluently but away from the universities 
a translator was a necessity. Professor Kawarabata was 
much taller than the average Japanese man. In her journal 
Elsie described the professor as “gracious & pleasant.” I 
concur. 

Everything in Japan was well ordered and polite 
but there was one great exception, taxis. Every driver 
assumed the whole road was his and all he had to do was 
hold down the horn. Frankly, it was frightening. It was a 
taxi that got us to the Tokyo Central Station on June 14th 


where we met Professor Karawabata and began the nine Professor | Elise, 
hour train ride to Kyoto. I visited the University of Kyoto Janet, Elsie at Train Station, 
and also Dashisha University where I talked with persons Tokyo 


involved in teaching 

American history and culture, but there was still much 
time for sightseeing. We wandered through the central 
part of Kyoto and, traveling by train, made a side trip to 
Nara where we saw the Great Buddha in the Todai-ji 
Temple and climbed the gravel paths and stone steps at 
the foot of Mount Kasuga to the Kasuga Shrine which is 


Shinto and colored in red and white. Back in Kyoto we 

Heian Shrine, Kyoto, Japan made our way to the palace which was the living quarters 

Elsie, Elise, Janet fo the Emperors until 1868. The most impressive of all 

that we saw was the Shoguns’ Castle in Nijo where we 

admired the wall paintings, were pleased by the beautiful wood carvings in the transoms and 

were surprised and pleased by the squeaks of the nightingale floors as we trod on them. We 

saw several shrines that are not mentioned here and we had a pleasant time visiting the Art 
Museum before flying back to Tokyo. 

We went to the National Museum in Tokyo and admired the works of art. The four 

of us also made our way to the emperor's castle which was not interesting because we just stood 
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outside like all the other commoners and looked at it. Sightseeing was appealing but I was 
expected to interview the leading Japanese scholar in the field of American history. My 
instructions were to make contact with the learned man through the cultural attache at the 
American Embassy. My calls to the attache accomplished nothing. Finally he told me to ask 
Professor Karawabata to arrange a meeting and when I mentioned this to Professor 
Karawabata, I was told the scholar (alas, I have forgotten his name) had said that he was 
hoping to meet me. Immediately I realized that a 
Japanese noted for his work in American history had to 
be seen as uninfluenced by the embassy or any other arm 
of the American government and, consequently, he could 
not respond to an invitation from the cultural attache. 
Professor Karawabata took me to meet the scholar and I 
wound up spending the day at the University of Tokyo. I 
had dinner at the faculty club where there was a 
discussion of the significence of English as the 
international language. 


oe CY On June 20th we said goodbye to Professor 

Toa, Elsie, Fim. Elise Karawabata who presented the girls with rag dolls having 

International House, Tokyo, blonde braids and bangs. I gave the professor a 

Girls hold Professor subscription to The Saturday Review of Literature and a 

Kawarabata’ dolls book of Hemingway’s short stories. That night we had a 

sitter for the girls so that Elsie and I could have dinner at 

the American Officers Club with our friends, Major and Mrs. Ladd Leder. The next day we 
left Tokyo for Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong and Bangkok, June 21 - June 24, 

1959 We boarded the British Overseas Airways 

Corporation’s comet jet where Janet and Elise were 

made junior stewardesses as had been the custom on 

other airlines. They were given paper models of the 

plane, paper doll stewardesses and enrolled in the 

BOAC Club. This was standard practice but a new 


twist was added when Janet was asked if she would like a. tS 
Janet passing the sweets 


to pass the sweets. Elsie recorded in her journal: 
“Immediately she [Janet] said ‘yes, donned a blue 
flight cap and marched down the aisle with her basket of sweets, smiling happily at all of the 
paying customers.” Elise was obviously disappointed to be left out but said nothing, a reflection 
of her generous nature. Hong Kong was still under British rule when we landed at Kai Tai 
Airport. We went directly to the Peninsula Hotel where they escorted us to a modern addition, 
the Peninsula Court which had excellent accommodations. We dined in the Marco Polo 
Dining Room where Elsie had an omelet and I had a Chinese prawn dinner. There were four 
waiters to serve us and the cost was about three U.S. dollars per person. 
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The next day we began our exploration of the Crown Colony. For the first time we 
saw the terrible problem of poverty and the accompanying agony of hunger. Children were 
going through garbage cans looking for scraps of food. Elsie and I were saddened by it but 
were not surprised because of what we had read. As shocked as our daughters were and as 
saddened as Elsie and I felt, we were fascinated by the steady parade of junks, liners, freighters 
and ferries in the harbor. We rode the tram to the peak in Victoria, about 1500 feet above sea 
level, which gave us a view of the city. At the Tiger Balm Gardens we enjoyed the jade 
collection but when we saw the infamous Japanese prisoner of 
war camp at Stanley Prison, Elsie and I were sobered by 
remembrance of the grim days of war. The four of us were rowed 
out to the Tai-Pak restaurant by a young woman who pushed 
the oars rather than pulling them. The restaurant was a junk just 
offshore at the fishing village of Aberdeen. Janet said that for 
dinner, she wanted “those little dead sea animals” which turned 
out to be prawns. The prawns were kept alive in a net hung over 
the side of the junk and cooked to order. During the afternoon 
Elsie bought a dynasty ivory satin cocktail dress and a matching 
coat for about forty U.S. dollars. I bought two silk lounging 
jackets, one for David, the other for Uncle John Robinson. On 
the morning of June 23rd we left Hong Kong en route to 
Bangkok. 

As we approached Taiwan a fighter plane appeared and 


arris. 


Thai Dancers 
looked us over. We proceeded on flying over Viet Nam and looking down at the jungle and at 
the Mekong River, little realizing that within a few years it would be the scene of bitter 
fighting that would result in many thousands of American casualties. When we landed in 
Bangkok we immediately went to the Princess Hotel and as soon as we were checked in we 
began our tour of the city. We climbed to the top of the Temple of the Dawn which provided 
a fine view of Bangkok and as we continued through the city we saw several Buddhist temples 
and observed the monks in their saffron clothing. In the evening I attended a Thai boxing 
match in which feet and knees were used to deliver blows. We had dinner at the Erawan Hotel 
where the floor show featured female dancers who performed classical Thai dances. All her 
life Elsie enjoyed watching dancers and she took pleasure in the skill demonstrated by the Thai 
performers. The girls were intrigued by the 
costumes and the graceful movements. 

The next morning we were up at six and, 
riding in a motor launch, made our tour of the 
floating market. The river was crowded with small 
boats carrying items to be traded. Many people 
lived on the edge of the canals, their houses right to 


the waters edge. Chicken coops were placed out _ 2 
over the canal so that the droppings fell directly into i Canal at Bangkok 


wal 
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the water. In her journal Elsie described the situation: 


Next came an awesome but awful spectacle of life on the river and canals. 
The waterways not only provide transportation but bathing, 
dishwashing, and toilet facilities as well. Everyone seems to enjoy tt, 
however, and we watched Bangkok’ riverside population start the day 
bathing in the canal or drawing barges down the river. 


Arrival in Ceylon At 2:15 p.m. we took off from Bangkok, flew over Burma and 
across the Bay of Bengal and landed in Colombo, Ceylon, at 6:30 p.m. We stayed in Ceylon 
for several months, having a happy family life and learning much about ourselves and the 
people of the island. The British took control of Ceylon in 1802 and maintained it as a crown 
colony until 1948 when it became independent. In 1972 the name of the country was officially 
changed to Sri Lanka. The British had converted the island into a modern state with a 
functioning democratic government, with well-trained police and military officials and with 
hospitals and doctors well skilled in western medicine. Ceylon had engineers, lawyers, 
physicians and all the professionals needed to make a modern society. The university had 
schools of medicine, law, engineering and agriculture and was able to train professionals in 
almost any field. The country was run by the native people of Ceylon who managed its 
government, ran its hospitals, kept its trains on schedule and did everything else necessary to 
keep the country functioning. It is true that much of the past continued to exist, bullock carts 
were widely used and elephants were employed in many ways. The common people lived in 
mud-walled huts roofed with thatch. Agriculture was the most important economic enterprise 
and the great plantations raised a variety of products but the most important by far was tea. In 
those days many of the plantations were corporate entities operated by British managers. 

The two major groups of people were the Sinhalese who made up seventy-four 
percent of the population and the Tamils who comprised eighteen percent. The Sinhalese were 
almost entirely Buddhists, the Tamils were Hindu, and the caste system remained strong in 
both groups. About eight percent of the population was Muslim and about eight percent was 
Christian. Merchants and professional men in Colombo usually wore western dress and 
women of the upper class wore a sari which was a straight piece of cloth draped around the 
body as a long dress. Men of the laboring class wore a shirt and a sarong, which was a piece 
of cloth wrapped around the waist and reaching to the ankles. Women of this class wore a shirt 
or blouse and a redde which was similar to a sarong. Sinhala, the language of the Sinhalese, 
and Tamil, the language of the Tamils, were both official languages but all the educated and 
many ordinary people spoke and read English. 

Our first surprise in Colombo was to see that the street signs were in three languages, 
Sinhalese, Tamil and English; and that words written in Sinhala and Tamil had been blacked 
out leaving only English. The blackout revealed the tensions between the Sinhalese and the 
Tamils. During our time in Ceylon the country was calm and we never had concern about 
where we traveled. Some years after we left Ceylon vicious fighting broke out between the 
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Sinhalese and Tamils. Elsie and I hoped that none 
of the fine young men and women who had been 
my students were involved. 

Our House and Household We spent a 
few days at the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in Colombo before going to 


Peradeniya, the site of the University of Ceylon. 2 
While in Colombo we bought a Volkswagen “Bug” Our home in Peradeniya 
which would be our transport throughout our stay. 

On the drive from Colombo to Peradeniya we encountered bullock carts and elephants and it 
was a bit unnerving the first time our small car overtook and passed an elephant. 

The house to which we were assigned was large and well suited to our needs. It had 
four bedrooms, a living room (twenty feet by twenty-two feet), a dining room (eighteen feet 
by fifteen feet), a large kitchen, servants’ quarters 
with its own bath, a work room, a storage room 
and a garage. It was very nicely designed. The 
master bedroom (sixteen feet by twenty-one feet) 
had its own bath and there were two other baths. 
The bedroom used by the girls was also large 
(twenty feet by seventeen feet). Wide hallways 


made it easy to get around, the ceilings were 
= eleven feet high and the windows had no screens 
Elise, Elsie, Janet but were nearly always open to the breeze. 
Breakfast, our home in Peradeniya Careful control had eliminated the mosquito and 
other pestilent flying insects but we slept under a 

mosquito bar. One of the bedrooms was converted into my study. 
The grounds were lovely, flowers grew everywhere and the flower boxes had orchids. 
A jasmine grew by the front door and a huge red bougainvillea grew against the wall near the 
garage. A clear mountain stream ran through the outer edge of the lawn where there was a 
four or five foot waterfall. The girls and I built a dam of stone across the stream deepening 
the pool of water at the bottom of the falls. Here the girls sometimes waded. The towering 
trees which bloomed with colorful flowers formed a frame through which we could see the 
misty mountain peaks on the other side of the Mahaweli Ganga, a river. The climate at the 
altitude of Peradeniya was delightful with 
goes z rt daytime temperatures usually in the low 

= seventies. 

Upkeep for this establishment rested with 
our two servants, Shanmugam and Velu. 


Shanmugam was our cook and he was a very 
good one. He spoke Sinhala, Tamil and English. 


. Elsie in our Volkswagen He was our translator and did much of the 
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shopping for food. Elsie said it was very easy to entertain, Shanmugam and Velu did all the 
work. Our servants’ work was confined to the household tasks, cooking and serving meals, 
cleaning the house, polishing our shoes, washing the car and shopping. The grounds were kept 
up by the university’s staff. Elsie was responsible for the functioning of the household and, in 
doing this, she managed the finances and supervised our two servants. 

Elsie was always concerned for others and that concern led her to believe that she 
ought to do something for Shanmugam and Velu. She was a teacher so decided to teach them 
to drive. At that time few women drove in Ceylon. Elsie would sometimes drive and I would 
sit in the car beside her which was so incongruous to the natives that, when they saw us, they 
would laugh. The idea that a lady with Elsie’s station in life would teach a person to drive, 
especially a man and more especially, a man from the working class, was unthinkable. She not 
only taught them to drive she saw them through their driving tests and made sure they got 
their driver’s licenses. After we left Shanmugam, a skilled cook, had no trouble finding 
employment and Velu was able to get jobs because of his driver’s license. 

Life at Peradeniya We had no trouble in adjusting to life in Peradeniya and living 
together in a foreign land with customs much different than those to which we were familiar 
caused us to form an even tighter family unit. Much of the girls’ day was taken up by school 
and on the weekends there were often parties some given by faculty members and many by 
British planters who would invite us to their estates. The planters had swimming pools which 
we all enjoyed and there was always special amusement for the children such as a baby elephant 
they could ride. In turn we would have guests for tea or for dinner. Elsie joined the Midlands 
Ceylon Society which was made up of the wives of planters and other ladies, mostly European, 
and served as its corresponding secretary. We joined and attended the local Presbyterian 
Church which provided another social contact. It was an active social life and we enjoyed it. 

When meat was to be bought it was an adventure and Elsie always accompanied 
Shanmugam. The sides of beef hung in open stalls covered with flies and the butcher, always 
a Muslim, would cut the meat to order. Elsie’s presence was to be sure that the meat was cut 
from the interior and that we did not get a piece that had been exposed to flies. Packaging was 
different in Ceylon. Janet wrote to her Lorenz grandparents: “Mommy sent Velu to the store 
to get some rice and potatoes. They poured the rice on top of the potatoes in a burlap bag. 
You should have seen the look on Mommy’s face.” The flour had weevils and needed to be 
sifted before use and our drinking water was both boiled and filtered. Shanmugam was well 
versed in kitchen sanitation and oversaw the preparation of drinking water, consequently we 
gave little thought to these matters and we suffered no illness. When we were away from home 
each of us carried water in plastic canteen which was supported by a shoulder strap. 

One day Elise called a family meeting over which she presided. Her dolls were all lined 
up and behind these privileged characters sat Janet, Elsie and I. Elise stood in front facing us 
as the presiding official. The first item on the agenda was a series of complicated contests in 
which Elsie won a lovely copper bracelet, I a plastic ball and Janet some candy. Elise had 
purchased these items secretly and had arranged it so the proper persons won the proper 
prizes. Somehow, under Elise’s direction a family club was formed and given the name 
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Trippers. Motions were accepted from the floor. One of us would suggest an action. Elise 
would say: “Is anybody against this idea? Going once. Going twice. Gone!” Elsie was happily 
amused by the whole procedure and so was I. The organization of 
the club was completed with the election of officers. Elise became 
president, Elsie the secretary and Janet the treasurer and I made 
up the ordinary membership. Janet’s generous nature was clearly 
evident when she cooperated wholeheartedly in her younger 
sister's plan to establish a club and approved of Elise being the 
president. Janet knew how proposals should be made and voted 
on but she never protested Elise’s auction system. The Trippers 
made their own flag which represented travel around the world 
and bore the initials of our first names: J E E J. The flag was 
carried with us on our visits to famous places. 


Frisbee was a novel in Ceylon and when Elsie and I 


played on the side lawn, the local people stood on the road y epee 
outside the property and watched us. In back of the house and jen Eee 
along one side the jungle began where the lawn ended. Various 
animals wandered on the side lawn and among them were monitor lizards which are large and 
look fierce but are entirely harmless to humans. We enjoyed watching them. The dangerous 
animals were the snakes, especially cobras and kraits, which, fortunately, wanted no part of us 
and stayed away, but on one occasion we had a cobra on our front lawn. To create a space where 
the creatures of the jungle would be in full view before reaching the lawn, I cut a swathe 
through the thicket using a machete. Before we played in the yard I searched the surrounding 
bushes to be sure there were no reptiles present. 

There was one uneasy time during our stay in Ceylon. Prime Minister Bandaranaike 
was assassinated by a Buddhist monk and there was fear that it was the first step in an armed 
takeover of the government. I continued with my classes but the girls and Elsie stayed home 
until the matter cleared. The Ceylonese police investigated and reported it was the act of an 
individual. The political leaders were unsatisfied and persuaded the British to send two 


detectives from Scotland Yard to investigate. The men from Scotland Yard agreed with the 


local police and all returned to normal. 


The University The University of Ceylon 
functioned in the same manner as Oxford and 
Cambridge. Students attended lectures and read 
the recommended articles and books. They took a 
written examination and that was it. This was 
considerably different than my experience in the 
United States where dialog between the instructor 
and the student was routine. There were some 


ad s questions from students in my classes but for the 


Jim lecturing University of Ceylon most part, it was lecture. I found the students to be 
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very polite, neatly dressed and groomed, and very able. They were a good-looking group of 
young people, they impressed me, I liked them and they seemed to like me. Professors at the 
university did not invite students to their homes but Elsie and I did, usually for dinner. The 
young women found it easy to talk to Elsie and they were eager to learn about life in the 
United States. Local custom made them very modest. Elsie asked one young lady whose family 
lived on the seashore whether she liked swimming. The response was: “Oh, Mrs. Frost, no 
proper girl would wear a bathing suit.” Elsie, who loved to swim, very much disliked having 
such a constraint placed on young women. 

The oppressive restrictions and the ancient customs placed on these lovely and very 
bright young women was seen by Elsie and myself as totally unfair. The young ladies were 
carefully guarded and never dated young men. They would marry a person chosen by their 
parents and their parents would pay a handsome dowry to the men who became their 
husbands. The newspapers carried ads from young men seeking brides and the ads required 
that the young lady be of the highest caste, light skinned and fluent in English. A few of my 
students who were young women might go on to graduate study and become physicians or 
lawyers but most would not. Between ourselves Elsie and I talked about this situation which 
we found abhorrent and we discussed it with our daughters. The significance of the cultural 
rules of Ceylon as they applied to women was not lost on those two eager young minds. 

I enjoyed my work at the university, attended the department meetings and completed 
such assignments as I was given. The library holdings in American history were adequate 
considering that American history was not a major subject and it was useful in preparing my 
lectures. The workload was nothing like what I experienced at Oneonta. The galley proofs for 
New York, The Empire State arrived. I worked them over and then Elsie read them with an 
editorial eye. While in Ceylon I began writing a history of the United States which, with the 
help of co-authors, was published in 1968. 

Speeches in Ceylon It was a surprise to find that I was expected to make speeches on 
a number of subjects and, as was usual, I practiced my speeches before Elsie who suggested 
improvement both in text and delivery. The nuns at the girl’s school wanted me to address the 
Central Province Principals’ Association on educational psychology. I explained that my field 
was American history but they wanted psychology. Finally we agreed that I would speak on 
the topic “Education for the Future” and that is what I did. This same topic was used in 
speaking to the University’s Department of Education. To the Historical Society of the 
University I used the title “The United States, A Study in Change,” a lecture that was very well 
received. 

It was customary for the professor of American history at the university to address the 
Ceylon-America Society on the week of Lincoln’s and Washington's birthdays. I did not know 
that the year before the American professor delivered a speech which was seen as demeaning 
of Lincoln who, in the eyes of the people of Ceylon, was a hero. I choose “The American 
Ideal and American Reality’as the title for my fifty minute address. The theme was that 
Americans are always trying to arrive at an ideal social order and the reforms that occurred 
throughout the years have brought us ever closer to the ideal but there was still much to be 
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done. In this address Lincoln was given much credit and it was received with great enthusiasm, 
perhaps because of what had been said the year before. Weekend invitations from the planters 
poured in and a chap from the American Embassy told me to look in the back of the garage 
when I got home. I did and found a case of fine Scotch whiskey. Until the end of our stay, fine 
food and drink came to us from embassy personnel and since there were no commissary 
privileges for our family, these gifts were much appreciated. 

The American Embassy told me there were invitations for me to speak at universities 
in India during the break between semesters and the American Ambassador wanted me to 
accept them. The terms of my appointment said that I could not leave Ceylon without the 
approval of the Department of State and by the time permission arrived the new semester had 
already begun. My department chairman told me to cancel lectures at the University of Ceylon 
and speak in India, but I had too much respect for my students j 
to do that. 

The JEEJ House and Christmas in Ceylon Elsie 
thought the girls should have a playhouse in the backyard. I 
went into the jungle and took down a giant bamboo from 
which lengths were cut to form the legs of a tree house. 
Stability was established by fastening the structure to a tree. In 
this manner a platform was built about six feet above the 
ground. Rope railings were installed to prevent accidentally 
stepping off the platform and a doll elevator was made by 
attaching a basket to a rope which passed through a ring 


fastened a few feet above the floor of the tree house. The girls 
promptly named the establishment The JEEJ House, using the 
initials from our family flag. The JEEJ House provided the 
girls with of hours of fun created largely by their imagination. When earth was spread over the 


The JEE] House 


floor of the JEEJ House it provided insulation, making it possible to have camp fires and 
family cookouts. 

As Christmas approached Elise wrote to her 
Grandmother Lorenz: “Mommy got a mystery 
package from New York and won't tell me what's in 
it.” Elise certainly knew that it contained presents. 
The great question for Janet and Elise was what 
would they give their mother. It was arranged for 
Elsie to be away one day so that the girls and I could 
be together. I had taken parts of the giant bamboo 


and cut it into various shapes for bowls and dishes ea a eee = 
and our daughters worked hard sanding the rough Elise and Janet making Christmas 
edges made by the saw. Alas, the only paint available presents for their mother 


was oil based house paint and the colors red and 
green. I did my best to make aprons out of newspapers and, thus clad, Janet and Elise painted 
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the vessels which became Christmas presents for their 
mother. The girls tried hard to keep the paint where it 
belonged but some of it went astray and it took much 
scrubbing to get it off. 

The Presbyterian Church provided the religious 
ceremony. The neighbors appeared at the our front door 
where each was given a rupee, the traditional Christmas 
gift, and rupees also were given to the servants. The girls 
received presents from grandparents and from Elsie and 
me. The great present, however, was the bowls and dishes 
painted by our daughters. Elsie received them with thanks 
and praised them in a manner that was extremely pleasing 


to her daughters and her husband. Velu was unmarried but 
Shanmugam was and, as part of our Christmas celebration, 
he and his family were invited to our home for tea which violated the customary separation of 
servant and master. 

Graduation Exercises at the University of Ceylon The academic procession marched 


about a quarter of a mile across the beautiful campus. In advance were the candidates for the 
degrees and following the students were the ordinary members of the faculty. About two 
hundred yards behind us came the high brass of the university: Sir Oliver Ernest Goonetilleke, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., K. B.E., B.A., L.L.D., the Governor General of Ceylon and the ex 
officio Chancellor of the University; Sir Nicholas Attygalle, a physician who was the Vice 
Chancellor and actually ran the university; the deans and department chairmen. In front of 
this group of leaders were men carrying large discs bearing the seal of the university and 
accompanying the disc bearers were spearmen carrying ornamental weapons. As my group 
walked along we passed a spot where a number of women were crushing stone for road repairs. 
One of the women laid down her hammer, took a baby from a cloth hung from the branch of 
a tree, sat down on a pile of broken stone and put the baby to her breast. From this position 
she watched the procession. 

As my group entered the auditorium we were greeted by two Kandyan drummers. 
Seated to one side and well away from everybody else were six Buddhist monks. We took our 
places and waited. When Sir Oliver and his cohorts reached the stage, they halted. Sir Oliver 
went over to the monks and bowed. He then returned to his position and led his procession 
on to the stage. 

The ceremony was much different from American custom. There was no music and 
there were no speeches, everything focused on the student. A candidate’s name would be read 
and he or she would mount the platform and stand before Sir Oliver with bowed head. The 
chancellor would place a garland of plaited cloth around the student’s neck, the color of the 
cloth indicated the degree. Sir Oliver would then put his hands on the student’s shoulders and 
say a few words directly to the student. That done he would shake hands with the student. 
When the last degree had been awarded Sir Oliver proclaimed the ceremony closed. He then 
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went before the Buddhist monks and bowed. Next he shook hands with those sitting in the 
front row which was composed of cabinet ministers, members of the diplomatic corps and 
other distinguished persons. Sir Oliver then led the procession out of the auditorium. 

About forty percent of those receiving degrees were women. The ladies received 
degrees in all fields except agriculture and engineering and most of their degrees were in the 
liberal arts, medicine or law. The students were an impressive group of young people. The entry 
examinations for the university were very tough so all students were talented. The ceremony 
lasted about two and a half hours. Elsie was present 
throughout and liked it very much and so did I. These 
young people had gone through a very difficult academic 
challenge and it was fitting that they be honored without 
the distraction of music or speeches. 

The Perahera The greatest annual festival of 
Ceylon is the Perahera, a tradition which began about 
1500 years ago as a parade and, in the modern era, lasts for 
ten nights and one day. Kandy, the ancient seat of 
Ceylon’s kings, is not far from Peradeniya and it is the site 
of the Esala Perahera, the largest of the Peraheras which 
occur throughout the island. Today it is a religious 


ceremony during which Buddhist and Hindu relics are 
Elephant with Caparison, 


carried on the backs of elephants wearing lavishly Pera 
erahara 


decorated caparisons. The parade is lighted by burning 
coconut husks in metal baskets which are carried by the paraders. Each night the parade grows 
longer as more and more elephants and people are added. Elsie, Janet, Elise and I saw it on the 
second to last night, August 18th, 1959, seated on the porch of the Queens Hotel in Kandy 
which was said to be the best place for viewing the spectacle. 

First came the whip crackers snapping long whips, then came drummers and dancers 
followed by many, many elephants carrying the relics. When the first group of elephants passed 
more drummers, flutists and dancers appeared. The last contingent was another mass of 
elephants. It was a spectacular event and an 
event that Elsie, our daughters and I would 
often recall and talk about. 

Art and Antiquities We visited the 
museum in Colombo which had ancient and 
modern works. Elsie, reflecting her interest 
in the fine arts, bought two water colors done 
by Glinadasa, who was generally recognized 
as Ceylon’s leading artist. The pictures 


portray local scenes such as we saw every 


day. They were framed and still hang on a Janet, Elsie, Elise at Ruanwelli Dagoba 
wall in our house. A trip was made to Anuradhapura 
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Janet, Elise, Elsie, Ruins Council Chamber 
King Nissamkamalla (1187-1196 A.D.) 


-- f 


Janet a Sigirya 


- & Anuradhapura which existed prior to the 
Elise has help fifth century B.C. and another to 


Heee 


Elise and Janet 


Lotus Pool with her fish Polonaruha which dates from before 
Polonnaruwa 1000 A.D. In its day Anuradhapura 


ranked with Babylon and Nineveh as 
one of the great cities of the world. The four of us were awed by the ruins which covered very 
large areas at both locations. Only the Great Pyramid in Egypt built by the Pharaoh Cheops 
is larger in size than the dagobas at Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa. The Ruanwelli Dagoba 
at Anuradhapura was especially impressive. It sits on a huge square platform, 500 feet long on 
each side, the outer walls of which are elephants made of brick and standing nine feet tall. 
There are one hundred of them on each wall for a total of four hundred. 

At Polonnaruwa we were impressed by the exquisitely carved statues of the reclining 
Buddha portrayed as dying and his grieving disciple Ananda. Both are very large and carved 
from a single block of stone, the Buddha is forty-six feet long, the disciple twenty-six feet high. 
The Lotus Bath at Polonnaruwa has an interesting design, composed of layers of granite each 
in the shape of a lotus and each succeeding layer larger than the one before it. Looking down 
into the pool one sees a succession of lotus blossoms seemingly rising from the bottom. 

Sigirya is unique. It is the core of an extinct volcano, a great column of rock some 400 
feet high which seems to leap out of the flat landscape. Around the base are impressive ruins 
and at the top of the column was the residence of kings. A stairway was cut into the sheer face 
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of the column and is the only means of entry to the king’s dwelling at the top. We climbed the 
stairs but were unable to reach the apex because of swarms of bees, but we did reach the cave 
which had held the fresco paintings of lovely ladies said to be the queens of the royal house. 
The paintings are exquisite, the colors are brilliant and the clothing very revealing. The 
royal ladies had blue eyes but their servants did not. The blue eyes may have resulted from the 
invasion of India by Alexander the Great in 330 B.C. We visited other sites where there were 
shrines and temples including the Temple of the Tooth in Kandy, which reportedly holds one 
of Buddha's teeth. We stayed overnight at Trincomalee where Elise caught a large fish. We had 
part of it for supper and gave the rest away. Trincomalee was a major naval base during World 
War II. I found it interesting that the Faculty Club on the campus at Peradeniya was once a 
command post for the Pacific during World War II. 

Janet and Elise’s Schooling Our daughters were enrolled in the school run by the nuns 
of the Good Shepard Convent in Kandy. Elsie would drive them there every school day 
morning and pick them up in the afternoon. There were three groups of children each taught 
in her own language: Sinhalese in Sinhala; Tamils in Tamil; English speakers in English. Most 
Sinhalese were Buddhists, the Tamils were Hindu and the English speakers a mixed group but 
most were Christians. The students were also divided into “houses” which brought together 
children from all three groups, thus providing Janet and Elise meaningful contacts with Tamil 
and Sinhalese classmates. The older girls in each house were required to see that the younger 
ones were properly dressed and prepared for school to begin. Each house competed against the 
others in a variety of activities. The convent school did all in its power to bring the children 
together in friendly relationships. 

Our daughters have fair skin and light hair and Janet’s was a beautiful shade of red, a 
curiosity to their classmates. There were occasions when our daughters had their faces pinched 
so that a red spot would appear which, since it did not happen to them, seemed strange to the 
darker-skinned youngsters. Another trick was to pull out a piece of our girls’ hair to take home 
and show others. Despite these antics Janet and Elise got on well with their classmates but 
they were disturbed by the fact that the nuns sometimes hit students using a short stick. 
Neither of our girls was struck. Our daughter's reaction to the convent school differed. Janet 
loved the school and she was recognized as a leader in the Lima House. Elise disliked the 
school and she has unpleasant memories of it. Regardless of personal feelings, convent school 
enabled Janet and Elise to learn firsthand about cultures much different from their own. 

The nuns put great emphasis on learning and required the children to study hard. The 
campus school our girls attended in Oneonta put little emphasis on tests but the convent 
school did and one was not promoted without passing them. Elsie, an expert in the field of 
education for young children, thought the tests were a valuable experience for our daughters. 
Both girls were very bright and they passed, Elise into the “Third Standard” and Janet into 
the “Fifth Standard.” Throughout this period Elsie had been giving both girls lessons after 
school and sometimes on Saturday morning. 

Elsie did not approve of the instructional methods used by the convent school and had 
some question about the curriculum so at the end of the first semester Elsie took the girls out 
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of the convent school and educated them herself. She had brought books from home for this 
purpose. There were three hours of school every weekday morning following a curriculum that 
matched the requirements in New York State. In addition to this, during the afternoons Elsie 
had the girls studying countries we would visit on the way home. Because of her eye problem 
Janet still had trouble learning to read. Janet says very positively and with emphasis that her 
mother was the person who taught her to read. When they look back on this period Janet and 
Elise extol their mother as an excellent teacher. When we arrived back in Oneonta, the girls 
had no trouble entering the same grade levels they would have attained had they sayed 
home. Elsie and I felt our girls had learned a great deal and matured considerably during the 
thirteen months abroad. 

We Leave Ceylon When the academic year was drawing to a close Elsie and I were 
invited to a farewell party given by the faculty. There was another professor who had resigned 
and was leaving the university who was also honored on this occasion. Elsie and I enjoyed it 
and were pleased that there seemed to be genuine regret at our leaving. What meant much 
more to me and to Elsie was the farewell party given to us by our students. I say “our students” 
because they were Elsie’s as much as mine. I had taught them in the classroom but Elsie had 
entertained the students in our home which was a unique experience for them. It was a fine 
party the students gave with nice speeches and kindly thoughts. They presented us with an 
inlaid copper plate and an inlaid copper box. Elsie and I were very pleased. 

The final farewell party was given for Elsie and me and for Professor and Mrs. Gedney 
by the American Embassy. Dr. Gedney was also an American scholar who taught at the 
University of Ceylon but under a program different than mine. It was a flossy affair held in the 
Jubilee Room of the Galle Face Hotel and attended by the American Ambassador and Sir 
Nicholas Attygalle, Vice Chancellor of the University. About thirty people were present. 
Elise, Janet, Elise and I had learned much and had enjoyed our visit but now our time in 
Ceylon was over. 

Shanmugam closed the door to the house and locked it. We took a last look at our 
servants standing at the doorway and at the beautiful yard about the house. It was a poignant 
moment. On the road down to the university people had come out of their homes and were 
standing along side the road waving goodbye. We were surprised and pleased by the evidence 
of good will. In Colombo we sold our car to the dealer from who we had bought it at a price 
only 100 dollars less than we had paid for it. On April 23rd, 1960, we boarded the plane for 
Bombay. 
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The Route Home From Sri Lanka 
April 23 - June 23, 1760 


Much of the journey home was planned by Elsie. She loved 
to travel and always took advantage of whatever each location had 
to offer. By having Janet and Elise study some of the countries we 
would visit, Elsie had aroused their interest in the things they 
would see on our way back to Oneonta. We all looked forward to 
the great adventure, a common interest that bound us together 
even more tightly as a family and provided an experience we could 
talk to each other about for the rest of our lives. 

India and Pakistan In Bombay we visited the Prince of 
Wales Museum and the nearby art gallery that held the works of 
young Indian artists. We climbed Malabar Hill to see the flowers 
i and hedge sculptures but more interesting was the trip across the 
Janet, Shivas temple great harbor to Elephanta Island where we climbed one hundred 
Elephanta Island, India twenty steps to the Hindu Temple carved out of solid rock and 
dedicated to Shiva. Here we examined sculptured groups 


representing various phases of Shiva’s life. 
Leaving Bombay we flew to New Delhi where we stayed at the Hotel Claridge where 
the cost for the four of us, including meals, was twenty-four U.S. dollars a day. On April 27th 
we hired a car to drive us to Agra. The temperature was 105 degrees and it was very dry. 
Because we could not drink the local water, each of us had a canteen of water and in the trunk 
of the car was a case of Coca Cola packed in ice. By the time we reached New Delhi on the 
return trip, our canteens were empty and the case of 5 
Coca Cola had been consumed. En route we passed 
through dusty villages with mud and straw huts. 
Our first glimpse of the Taj Mahal brought 
silence to our family group. We were struck by its 
beauty and the closer we got the more awed we 
became. The building has been described by others 
more talented than I, so no attempt will be made by 
me; however, a quotation from Elsie’s journal shows 
the detail with which she studied the monument: 
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Close inspection revealed the exquisite “‘pietra dura” or inlay decoration, 
i.e. semi precious stones in laid in marble. The floral designs carved in white 
marble are intact and also very beautiful, although [more] recent having been 
completed in 1652. Screens surrounding the tombs of Shah Jahan and his 
immortalized queen are masterpieces of marble sculpturing. 


Janet had read about the Taj while in her mother’s classroom 
in Ceylon and had become very interested in the story concerning 
it. I listened as she related how the Shah Jahan had mourned 
when his favorite wife, Muntaz Mahal, died in 1629 and he had 
built this tomb for her. Janet knew that Jahan had been ousted by 
his son who confined Jahan to the octagonal tower in Agra Fort 
from which he could see the Taj. When Jahan’s eyes became so 
weak he could no longer see the Taj a diamond was set in the wall 
of the palace and by looking into it Jahan could see a reflection of 
the mausoleum. As I listened to Janet, surprised by her detailed 


: : knowledge, Elsie smiled knowingly. We visited the confining 
Pietra Dura, Taj Mahal tower and found that the diamond had been replaced by a crystal 
which clearly reflected the Taj Mahal. 

We left India where we had seen the Jantar-Mantar 
observatory with its stone instruments and where we had seen many temples, shrines and 
other wonders and flew to Karachi, Pakistan. Our time in Pakistan was short but we saw that 
it was different than India. There were Muslims in Ceylon and India but they were minorities. 
In Pakistan, Muslims formed a large majority and the culture reflected this fact. As we went 
by taxi from the airport to our hotel we saw an almost endless column of camels walking along 
the side of the road carrying heavy packs. 

Egypt Cairo was a bustling city and the taxi drivers there frightened us even more 
than those in Tokyo, but we enjoyed the city and found the acy 
museum with its ancient artifacts to be enthralling. We went to 
Giza and where we took a picture of the JEEJ flag in front of 
the Sphinx. We saw the pyramids and were amazed by the 
ability of the ancients to construct such edifices without power- 
driven machinery. 
Janet was not feeling 
well so Elsie stayed 
with her while Elise 
and I entered the 
Great Pyramid of 
Khufu, climbing to 

= ee ay the burial chamber. It aa ee 
Elsie and Elise JEE] flag before Sphinx was in Giza that the Elise and Jim 
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Elise and I rode a camel but Elsie and Janet decided to walk. 

We went from Cairo to Luxor by train. We had two sleeping compartments which 
were adequate but the toilet facilities were primitive requiring the use of a “vase” which one 
emptied through a hole in the floor. It was a hot trip, 116 degrees, but traveling by train 
allowed us to view the countryside as we passed through villages and saw farmers in the fields. 
While in Luxor we stayed at the Savoy Hotel and, because of the heat, ventured forth only 
in the morning and early evening. 

Our first morning in Luxor we walked up the broad avenue between long lines of ram 
headed sphinxes to the Great Temple of Amon at Karnak. The very size of the structure was 
imposing as were the huge statues of Ramses II. The hypostyle hall with its high and 
beautifully carved columns was striking and when we looked up at the undersides of lintels 
we found that the painted carvings, shielded from the sun, retained their brilliance after thirty 
centuries. We also visited the Temple of Luxor. Ever concerned about the welfare of people 
Elsie wrote in her journal: “Surrounding these very ancient & ee mias of Egypt were 
the present day dwellings of humble Egyptians made af bricka a and maks 

We crossed the Nile to the westside of the z 
river by sailboat and visited the Valley of the Kings. 
We admired the Colossi of Memnon and entered 
the tombs of Tutankamun and Sete I. The curiosity 
of Janet and Elise was sparked by the pictures of the 
gods drawn in vivid colors on the walls of the tombs. 
They soon were able to identify the deities and asked 
about their roles in the religion of the ancient 


Egyptians. The magnificent mortuary temple of ere Fy 
Queen Hatshepsut drew inquiries from our Entry tomb of Tutankamen 
daughters who were surprised to learn that more 

than 3000 years ago a woman had been the absolute ruler of Egypt. They were pleased that 
this had been a long and peaceful reign during which Hatshepsut had avoided war and placed 
an emphasis on trade. Elsie noted our daughters reactions with her usual small, satisfied smile. 
We returned to Cairo by train, delighted to have seen the ancient wonders of Egypt and were 
now ready for our next adventure. 

Lebanon and Turkey En route from Cairo to Beirut I foolishly ate a piece of lettuce 
and Elise, seated beside me, saw me do it and also ate some. When I woke up at the Hotel 
Riviera in Beirut on the morning of May 4th I knew that I was paying the penalty for eating 
lettuce. Elise also was ill. A visit to a drug store produced pills which cured the two of us 
within a day. Elsie could have gone with Janet to see ancient Roman ruins but she decided to 
stay near her ill husband and daughter. We did see a good part of Beirut and found it to be a 
beautiful city. We particularly enjoyed the broad avenue flanked to the west by the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Our next stop was in Turkey at Istanbul where we stayed at the Park Oteli. We visited 
the Blue Mosque and were impressed with the color and the mosaics. The Topkapi Palace 
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displayed the sumptuous living quarters of the ruling sultans but 
the most impressive structure was the Church of Saint Sophia. 
When it was built Saint Sophia had more space under roof than 
any building in the world and it would be a thousand years before 
a building was constructed that provided more space. We went 
below ground to see the great cistern designed to store water for 
the city in times of trouble. The covered bazaar with its hundreds 
of shops and bustling crowds was an interesting place to visit. We 
also took note of the Golden Horn. l 

From Janet’s and Elise’s point of view the highlight of the 
visit to Turkey was a boat trip from the Sea of Marmora through 


Blue Mosque the Bosporus into the Black Sea. Elsie and I shared thoughts 

about this historic passageway but our daughters were more 

interested in the seal that swam alongside of the boat. Things were going well in Istanbul and 
we were having a fine time but that ended when an armed attempt was made to overthrow 
the government. Truckloads of armed troops appeared on the city streets and military 
encampments were set up in the city’s parks. This occurred during the last afternoon of our 
scheduled visit and we immediately went to our hotel and stayed indoors. Elsie and I were 
concerned about our departure the next morning, but all went well. The taxi showed up and 
took us to the airport where we boarded the plane without incident and took off for Greece. 

Greece Our base in Greece was the Acropole Palace Hotel in Athens. David and 
Carol Ellis were staying in the same hotel. It was May 9th and it was the first time we had 
seen anybody from home since the previous June. The Ellises were close friends, David and I 
had already been the co-authors of two books and there would be a third. The Ellises had also 
visited Turkey and during our dinner together I commented on how good the ice cream was 
in Turkey. David thought the ice cream was below standard, but he had not spent ten months 
in Asia. 

The first place Elsie, the girls and I visited 
was the Acropolis and in those days there were no 
guards. There were not even fences to keep people 
from falling off the high cliffs that bound the site 
and we were able to wander as we wished 
throughout the magnificent ruins. The Parthenon, 
dedicated to the Goddess Athena, delighted and 


impressed us and we also took much interest in the 


Caryatid Portch 
Erechtheion, Acropolis 


Temple of Nike Apteros. Our daughters were 
intrigued by the caryatid porch of the Erechtheion 
where statues of young women hold up the roof. They speculated about it and asked questions. 

At the Acropolis Museum we saw artifacts from the Acropolis and other places in 
ancient Greece. We made trips to Corinth and to the oracle at Delphi and we saw the ruins 


of the huge Temple of Zeus at Olympia. It was here that the Olympic Games began in 776 
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B.C. Janet and Elise lined up on the starting 
line and then ran down the ancient racing 
lane. During our visit the girls became 
interested in the Greeks and asked many 
questions, a number of which we could not 
answer. 

Italy In Rome, exploring without a 
guide, we saw the usual sights: the aqueducts, 


the Forum, the Colosseum, the Pantheon, ` Bo sae 
the Spanish Steps, the Trevi Fountain and Elise and Janet 
various temples. We also visited the Vatican Starting Line, Olympia 


where Elsie was required to cover her bare 
arms and her head. Saint Peter’s is very impressive and we were awed by the Sistine Chapel. 
The ceiling by Michelangelo and the wall paintings by other great artists evoked many 
questions from Janet and Elise which Elsie and I answered to the best of our knowledge. Elsie 
was pleased to see the splendid works in the Vatican Art Gallery. An exciting event occurred 
in Saint Peter’s when the Pope, borne on a sedan carried by four men, appeared and blessed 
the crowd which included the four Protestants in the audience. 

For me the most memorable part of our visit was the Catacombs. Here were the tombs 
of the earlier Christians and here was where they lived. Above this gloomy place was the 
bright and shining city of Rome, why live below 
ground? I remembered that Rome was a city where 
might was right and cruelty was accepted as a sport. 
Pagan Rome was far from Christian beliefs: 
kindliness, do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you; forgiveness, turn other cheek. Then I 
began to understand why the early Christians would 
hide underground and I began to appreciate what a 
wonderful change they had made in our society. 

From Rome we went to Naples by train 


where we saw the spectacular Bay of Naples and r adel. 
enjoyed a walk through the bustling city. It was Janet, Elise, J im 
windy so the cable cars were not running but we Crater, Mt. Vesuvius 
walked to the peak of Vesuvius where Janet 
frightened me by on standing on the edge of the crater. It was against her judgement but Janet 
cooperated and left the rim. We went from the mountain to visit Pompeii, the city destroyed 
by the eruption of 79 A.D. Here the ruts worn in the pavement by vehicles drawn by horses, 
oxen and other animals were evidence that the city had long been in use before the 
catastrophe. 

Again traveling by train the four of us went to Florence and made a side trip to Pisa 


to see the Leaning Tower. We were impressed by the architecture of Florence which sets it 
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aside from other cities and Elsie, who enjoyed art, developed a great appreciation for the city. 
Janet and Elise followed their mother through all the buildings reacting to her absorption of 
the artistic works and asking her many questions which she always answered calmly and 
pleasantly. We saw the domed Cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore with its bell tower and 
examined the famous doors to its baptistry. At the Church of Santa Croce and at the Church 
of Carmine there were frescos and other fine works. At San Lorenzo we saw Michelangelo’s 
tombs of the Medici and at the Pitti Palace many fine works of art. 

Again traveling by train and viewing the landscape we went north to Milan where we 
visited the La Scala Opera House and the cathedral with its many statues. The highlight was 
the Church of Santa Maria della Grazie where we looked with awe upon Lenardo da Vinci’s 
Last Supper. 

Our final stop in Italy was Venice. Here Janet and Elise were captivated by the 
gondolas and by Saint Mark’s Square where we stood and watched the automatons announce 
the hour by striking a large bell with their heavy hammers. We visited Saint Mark’s Church 
and the Palace of the Doge and while looking at the Bridge of Sighs, we talked about the 
feelings of the accused who walked across it. We enjoyed Venice with its waterways and we 
left it with a greater appreciation of Italy. One should not leave Italy without a comment about 
food. Looking back on our travels Elsie pronounced that Italian food was the best in the 


world. I agreed. 


Switzerland, Germany, Luxembourg, 
Belgium and France In Geneva, Switzerland, we 


stayed at the Hotel Continental. Elsie and I 
recalled that before World War II the city was the 
headquarters of the League of Nations and we 
talked to each other about the hope we had as 
young people that the League would put an end 


to war. The old League of Nations Palace was 
letterman 


z now the United Nations Palace which we visited. 
Our car carried much luggage 


Elsie and I talked to our daughters about the 
importance of using the United Nations to avoid 
international conflict. We wandered through the picturesque city, admiring its beauty and 
taking pleasure in the fountain with its great water- 

spout. ' 

We left Geneva by plane and landed at the 
historic city of Frankfurt, where we rented a car 
which we drove across Europe to France. World War 
II had ended fifteen years earlier but there was still 
enormous war damage from the air bombardment. 
Our billet was the Die Insel Hotel from which we 
ventured forth to view the Church of Saint 


Bartholomew, the site of the coronation of many Schonburg Castle 
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Holy Roman Emperors, and to see the historic Lutheran Church of Saint Paul were the 
Frankfurt Parliament had met. We rented a car in Frankfurt with the purpose of driving to 
Paris. 

While we were in Ceylon planning our trip home Elsie had suggested that we stay at 
a castle somewhere in the Rhine Valley. Her suggestion was greeted with enthusiasm by the 
rest of the family so Elsie arranged for us to stay at Schonburg Castle. As we drove down the 
Rhine we observed the rugged hills, the vineyards and the 
traffic on the river. Schonburg Castle was built to control 
the Rhine and it is certain that no goods were transported 
on the river without paying a tax to the noble who held the 
fortification. After an explanation our daughters understood 
why the castle had been built in this place but they were 
more interested in its five towers. They raced up each of 
them one after another with me panting behind them while 
Elsie, the wise one, sat in our round room in one of the 
towers and enjoyed the view. 

Leaving the Rhine Valley we drove across the tip of 


Luxembourg into Belgium. This was an area etched in my 


mind. I remembered standing in the war room at the 
headquarters of the Third Air Force, sixteen years earlier, 
Elsie and daughters and looking at the maps which showed the position of our 
JEE] flag, Arc de Triomphe, troops and those of the enemy. It was during the Battle of 
Paris the Bulge and the Germans had almost broken through the 

Allies’ lines, threatening to capture the Belgium port of 

Antwerp through which passed most of the Allies’ war material. Its loss would have been a 
major disaster requiring a withdrawal from 
positions won by the blood of many soldiers 
and would have lengthened the war. The 
101st Airborne Division of the United States 
Army, aided by others who made their way to 
Bastogne, stood firm. When the German 
commander had demanded that he surrender, 
General Anthony C. McAuliffe said, “Nuts.” 
A heavy and prolonged battle began but the 
American troops held and the Germans were 


driven back into their home land. I wanted to 
see Bastogne where the valiant stand had 
been made. Alas, there was not much to see but I was glad we had made the visit. 

We arrived in Paris on June 14th and stayed for five days. Our residence was the 
Family Hotel. Elsie had spent some days in Paris in 1938 and it was she who was our guide. 
We walked through the beautiful avenues, along the Seine, the Rue de la Paix and saw the Arc 
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de Triomphe. To the delight of our daughters we went up the Eiffel Tower and looked down 
on the Champs de Mars. We walked through the Place de la Concorde and the Place de la 
Bastille where we viewed the infamous prison. On the Ile de la Cite we entered and admired 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Under Elsie’s leadership we visited the Louvre and other art 
museums. Janet was taken by pointillism and marveled at the way dots of colors could produce 
a beautiful picture. Elsie was interested all versions of art from the old masters to the 
impressionists. 

One morning Elsie and Janet decided to take time off and rest. I wanted to climb 
Montmartre and Elise, who had enough energy for fourteen people, decided to go with me. 
We had a wonderful time together. On the route up we were accosted by prostitutes but Elise, 
an innocent child, was unaware of what was happening and I was very glad of it. At the top 
of the hill we watched as artists worked at their easels. We also entered the Church of Sacre 
Coeur. It was a splendid time with Elise, a time that I often call to mind with pleasure. 

Again led by Elsie we made a trip to Versailles where we saw the magnificent palace 
built by Louis XIV with its hall of mirrors and lavish furnishings. We walked in the gardens, 
enjoyed the fountains and admired the sculptures. It was a fitting ending for our visit to Paris. 

Holland and the Laundry Problem We spent two nights at the Hotel Schiller in 
Amsterdam. We knew the city was laced by canals but were surprised to find so many of them 
and so close together. There was a bridge at the end 
of every block. We visited the National Museum, 
saw paintings by Rembrandt, and went the 
Municipal Museum to admire the works of Van 
Gogh. Elsie enjoyed the art but our daughters were 
more interested in the canals. 

We were surprised by the huge breakfast the 
Hotel Schiller served us in our room. Elsie used the 
leftovers to make sandwiches for our lunch. Under 


Elsie’s direction we often prepared our own food. 


Elise hanging up the wash : . á 
Pori So Bar, Amsterdam The long journey with two active young girls made 


washing clothes a problem in the days before coin 
laundries. Every time we stopped for more than a day, clothes were washed in the bathroom 
and hung to dry using a clothesline with clothes pins which we carried with us. Much of our 
wear was drip dry and I had a drip dry suit which I would wash in the shower bath while 
wearing it. i 
The British Isles: Salisbury and Oxford We left the continent on June 12th and 
landed in London. Twenty-two years earlier Elsie had spent three months in Britain and she 
was our guide. We rented a car and made our way to Salisbury where we saw the great 
cathedral with it’s soaring spire. We were to make our way through many cathedrals in the 
Isles and each of them had a book listing the names of the many, many persons from that 
region who had gone behind the lines in France and other countries during World War II and 
who had not returned. For many not even the date of their death was known. Stonehenge is 
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near Salisbury and we went to see it and since in those days there were no barriers, we were 
able to move throughout the structure as we pleased. We marveled at the organizational skills 
and the engineering knowledge of the ancient people in Egypt and in England who built such 
colossal structures. We drove to Oxford and strolled through grounds of the great university 
which had been founded in the 12th century and had sheltered many notable scholars 
including Roger Bacon and John Wycliffe. 

Cotswold and the Lake District In our rented car we made explorations farther afield, 
going through much of the territory covered by Elsie and Pittsy on their bicycles more than 
two decades earlier. As we approached the Cotswold district Elsie told us to note thè unusual 
style and design of houses which we did. At Stratford-upon-Avon we visited Shakespeare’s 
birthplace and went to 
Shottery to see Anne 
Hathaway’s house. As we 
neared Manchester, the 
city of my birth, Elsie 
wanted to go into the town 
but I said that it was 
merely another large city 


and I did not see an . 
y = at Diruen Water 


reason to visit. We stopped 
PP Jim, Janet, Elsie 


at a grocers and Elsie 
could not resist telling the clerk that I had been born in 
Manchester. He seemed unimpressed. The old coinage of pounds 


Elise with croquet mallet 


and shillings was still in use and the clerk carefully counted out my change to be sure I 
understood the transaction and then he said, “Mister, do you know what we say in 
Manchester?” I confessed that I did not. He said: “If they did it in London today, we did it in 
Manchester yesterday.” 

We moved into the Lake District, stayed at Derwent Water and had a picnic along 
the river. Elsie said that it always rains in the Lake 
District but it was dry during our visit. I recall playing 
croquet with Janet and Elise while their mother sat in 
a chair watching. It was ten o'clock at night but we 
were so far north there was still light enough to read a 
newspaper. 

Bannockburn, Edinb and Melrose Ab 
Leaving the Lake District we motored north into 
Scotland. At the battlefield in Bannockburn where in 
1314 an army of Scotts lead by Robert the Bruce 
defeated a much larger English force, Janet and Elise ary aa 
struck poses to represent the conflict. Two days were Janet and Elise at the 
spent in Edinburgh visiting points of interest and Battlefield of Bannockburn 
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exploring Edinburgh Castle. We were there on a 
Sunday and under the Scottish law of that time all 
businesses were closed. Only one restaurant was 
allowed to be open on the Sabbath and we had 
difficulty finding it. South of Edinburgh we 
stopped at Melrose Abbey where it is believed the 
heart of Robert the Bruce is buried. We admired 
the graceful lines of the ruined Abbey and the 
delicate carvings cut into its stones. ` 
Warkworth Continuing on south we saw 
a sign reading Warkworth Castle. I had to see it. 
We reached the castle where the war veteran in 
charge took us through the fortification and even 
up into the private tower which held the 
possessions of the duke who owned it. It was a 
large castle and had a magnificent view which 
overlooked the village of Warkworth and the 
Coquet River. I asked our guide the family name 
of the duke. He said, “Percy.” I asked what he was 
the duke of. He said, “Northumberland.” I was stunned. In the Provence of Ontario, Canada, 
my father spent his boyhood on a farm near Warkworth, Percy Township, County of 


Entry to Warkworth Castle 


Northumberland. The whole nomenclature had been imported from England. 

Hadrian’s Wall, York, Lincoln and Cambridge Farther south near Chollerford we 
stopped to admire Hadrians Wall which was begun in 121 A.D. and stretching for seventy- 
three miles, crossing England from coast to coast. Next we visited York, an ancient center of 
learning, where we saw the Cathedral of St. Peter, better known as the York Ministry. The city 
had a wall which Janet and Elise enjoyed hiking along. We spent the night in the old fortress 
town of Lincoln before moving on to Cambridge. In 1938 Elsie had spent some weeks 
studying at Cambridge and it was she who took us on a tour of the great university where Sir 
Isaac Newton had studied, and through the surrounding countryside. It was at Cambridge that 
Elsie had made the acquaintance of William Kentish who had written her in 1940 saying, 
“...it seems centuries since I saw you disappear in a 
cloud of smoke at Victoria Station.” 

London, Bath and Windsor Our last stop 


in the British Isles was in London where we stayed 


for a week at Alexandria Hotel and here, once again, 
Elsie was our guide and leader. We climbed the 
Tower of London, went to Buckingham Palace to 
watch the changing of the guard, saw the entrance 


to number ten Downing Street and made our way 


; Carol and David Ellis, Elsie 


through St. Paul’s where we admired the 
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architecture of Sir Christopher Wren. We went to 
Trafalgar Square to view the statue of Horatio Nelson 
and to see a portrait at the National Gallery. At the 
British Museum we saw the Elgin Marbles that had 
once adorned the Parthenon. We strolled through 
Hyde Park, listened to the soapbox orators and 
admired the Marble Arch. A side trip was made up 


Ta 
et 


o Gee “** the Thames to see the palace at Windsor and a second 
Hadrian's Wall, Elsie, Elise side trip was made to Bath to see the Roman ruins. 
While in London we again crossed paths with Davis 
and Carol Ellis. It was very pleasant to spend time with our close friends. David was in 
London to make a speech to a Welsh society. His topic was the Welsh in America, a subject 
on which he was an expert. David spoke Welsh and he used it in meeting with Welshmen. 

Home Again On June 30th we boarded a plane in London and flew to New York 
City. We landed at Idlewild and when the airplane reached the end of the runway I heard 
Elise, who was with her mother in the two seats immediately behind me and Janet, say, “Shake, 
Mom, we made it.” With that she held out her hand which Elsie shook. We had made it 
around the world, landing at Wake Island in the mid-Pacific, enjoying several days in Japan, 
learning much about Sri Lanka, seeing many of the glories of India, Egypt and Greece, 
traveling across Europe and the British Isles and having visited seventeen foreign countries. 
The livery van was waiting so we quickly loaded our luggage and drove to our home on Upper 
East Street in Oneonta. Waiting for us were Mother and Dad Lorenz and Aunt Linnie. They 
had come early and cleaned the house after the renters left. As said before, nobody had better 
parents-in-law than I and nobody had a better aunt-in-law. 
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Our Last Days at Oneonta 
1960-1964 


Elsie and I had suffered the severe pain of Roger’s illness but Oneonta was greatly 
filled with wonderful memories. Both of our daughters were born while we resided there and 
both of them were very rewarding. Work at the college went well. Our relations with the 
Netzers were close and Royal gave me strong support and encouraged my writing. Elsie was 
well known and respected at the college and in the community. We had many friends and 
enjoyed an active social life which made it a pleasant and rewarding place to live. Elsie and I 
discussed whether we should live the rest of our lives in Oneonta or whether we should be 
prepared to move elsewhere if opportunity came. An important question was what would 
benefit our daughters. 

We Return to Normal Routine We had no difficulty in returning to our usual routine 
at Oneonta. Colleagues at the college welcomed our return and were full of questions about 
our adventures. For some months there were many requests for talks about Ceylon and about 
our travels. Consequently, Elsie made many talks about our time abroad and sometimes 
showed slides and I did the same. Other than these talks life went on as if we had never left. 
The summer sessions went well and the college continued to grow in size and in diversity of 
offerings but during my time it never granted a degree in liberal arts. Our daughters picked 
up with their friends and had many tales to tell and sometimes Janet and Elise would find 
themselves talking to their friends’ parents who were interested in the girls’ experiences. 

Elsie’s interest in drama remained strong and she returned to her play reading group, 
composed of ladies interested in the stage and made up largely of college faculty members or 
their spouses. The women not only read 
plays, they acted out scenes and Elsie, a fine 
actress, was'always asked to play a role. Elsie 
was also a member of the Oneonta Women’s 
Club, served as its corresponding secretary, 
was a member of the club’s Drama Group 
and took a role in a play produced by the 


group. It was a joy to see her perform or to 


sit beside her watching a play or a dance 
group. I have loved and admired Elsie since 


| 


the first day we met and as time went on my Elise, Elste, Janet Cirtä 1 962 
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admiration continued to grow. She was wonderful. Elsie brought an intellectual quality and 
dignity to all the activities that accompany the professional life of a college dean. Once again 
Elsie served as hostess and often prepared and served meals to colleagues and visiting 
dignitaries. 

Community Service 1947-1964 Elsie was active in community service but did it so 
quietly that people hardly noticed. She was active in women’s groups at the Presbyterian 
Church where in 1949 she was a leader in the Madonna Service at the church in which young 
mothers posed with their babies in settings from the paintings by the old masters. Elsie posed 
in it with baby Elise. As a teacher and organizer Elsie was active in the summer Bible School 
for Children which was a church activity. She was the leader of a Girl Scout troop and was on 
the Girl Scout Board and was also active in the 4H Club and was a member of the 4H Club 
Board. Elise recalls how she went with her mother from door to door to collect money for the 
Community Chest often coming away from a visit with only a dollar. Elsie felt that everybody 
should contribute and that would make it a truly community endeavor. Elsie did more than go 
door to door, she was the vice president of the Oneonta Community Chest and a member of 
its Board of Trustees. 

Our daughters went to the campus school operated by the college which provided a 
fine environment and a good education. Our home was a mile outside of the city and the 
reason Janet and Elise were able to attend the campus school was because I was an employee 
of the college. Elsie began to look at the educational facilities for other children who lived 
outside the city of Oneonta and was appalled by what she saw: one and two room schools, a 
lack of books, very inadequate materials for teaching science and other discrepancies. She was 
elected School District Trustee and went to work to create a consolidated school district which 
would bus the children from outlying communities to Oneonta which had good schools. 

The New York State Board of Regents provided an experienced public school 
administrator to go with Elsie when she visited the outlying schools. I recall how it was. The 
girls would be in bed, and I would be at my desk writing. Elsie would come downstairs to 
where I was working and announce that she was off to another meeting where she would tell 
parents how important it was that their children be bussed into the city. Elsie would be 
sensibly dressed and looking lovely as she always did. Some hours later Elsie would return 
home looking beautiful and perfectly composed. I would ask how it went and she would say 
that it went very well. There were concerns about bussing. If education was moved elsewhere 
there would be a loss of local control and there were bitter complaints concerning past 
relationships: “My father went to this school, I went to this school, my grandchildren are going 
to go to this school.” Despite Elsie’s claim that all went well, the next day I would read in the 
paper that it had been a tumultuous meeting and on one occasion there was a fist fight. Elsie 
simply rose above such things. The vote was taken and Elsie won. The schools were 
consolidated and the children bussed to Oneonta, a situation that continues to this day. As 
the school district trustee, Elsie, with the aid of others, brought new opportunity to children 
in numbers that by now must measure in the thousands. 

Did Elsie ask me whether she should serve on the Board of the Community Chest or 
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become a School District trustee? No, she did not and I did not expect her to do so. Elsie was 
her own person. The first time I learned that Elsie was the vice president of the Board for the 
Community Chest was when I read it in the newspaper. 

My community activities do not compare to Elsie’s. My position at the college and my 
reputation as a student of state and local history resulted in many speeches to diverse groups. 
There were talks at graduation exercises, talks to service groups, to educational groups and 
speeches on such occasions as the Fourth of July and Memorial Day. In 1961 I presented a 
paper at the Fifth Annual College Conference on New York History, using the title The Home 
Front in New York During the Civil War. It drew considerable acclaim and was published in 
The New York History, a scholarly publication of the New York State Historical Association. It 
resulted in inquiries concerning my interest in a professorship at a university. Elsie and I talked 
it over and decided we were not interested. It marked a turning point, I would not return to 
the classroom, I would remain as an administrator in higher education; however, I would 
continue to write. The State of New York has an official historian and I was asked to fill the 
position, but Elsie and I decided against it. 

As there was no Congregational Church near Oneonta, we joined the Presbyterian 
Church and it became an important part of our lives. I was on the Board of Elders and helped 
with a campaign for financial support. After my term as president of the church’s Men’s Club, 
our minister, the Reverend Doctor Boyd Mc Cleary, wrote me saying it was “...one of the most 
successful in years.” During my time as president of the Rotary Club the Rotarians furnished 
beds for the new children’s ward at Fox Hospital. In 1949 the US Air Force decided to 
organize its reserves. I was asked to serve as commander of the 9303 Air Reserve Squadron. I 
accepted and remained in the reserve until a year or so after our return from Ceylon. On 
March 5th, 1955, I was promoted to lieutenant colonel and that is my rank today as a retired 
officer in the United States Air Force Reserve. During the cold war members of the reserve 
were called to active duty and although staff officers at my grade level were not needed, we 
never knew what would happen. Elsie bore this uneasy situation with utter calmness. The Air 
Force people sometimes used me as a speaker and in 1961 I spoke to a sizeable group of 
reservist. The title of my address was “The Strategic Position of the U.S. in Asia.” It was a 
grandiose title, more than my words deserved, but it was well received. 

Barbara Frost, (1953-1961) On July 14th, 1961, I had just returned from a meeting 
of the Air Reserve and was still in my uniform when the telephone rang. It was my brother. 
His daughter, the bright, lively and lovely Barbara had died very suddenly from an unknown 
ailment. She was only seven years old. Elsie and I were shocked and tearful. Our son Roger 
was locked in a mental institution and now we had lost Barbara. I was a pallbearer at the 
funeral. It was raining and I can still see that small white casket being lowered into a muddy 
grave. It was a bitter time. To this day Barbara remains in my payers. 

Our Daughters become Teenagers Elise was twelve when the first of her handmade 
cards appeared, a birthday greeting to me, and I treasure it. There were five pages fastened 
together. Each page contained a drawing and a few words. The first page showed me in a 
wrestling match. Elise’s message read: 
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To a Dad that has: 

Wrestled the toughest beast 

Swum the fastest river 

Leaped the highest fence 

Climbed the highest mountain 

Run the fastest race 

This little sentence won't seem like much 
Happy Birthday, with all love, Elise. 


On the back of the last page was written: “Handmade in USA. Copyright 1963.” There was 
also the drawing of a logo which was a cat inside a circle. Years later when Elise was in college 
Elsie and I would receive handmade birthday cards. On the back there would be the name of 
the firm “Great Cards,” but the logo had disappeared. 

Elsie was a splendid role model for Janet and Elise. She was also a wise counselor who 
taught the girls to make their own decisions. Janet tells of a time she talked to her mother 
about a party and some concerns she had about what might happen at the affair. Elsie 
questioned Janet about her concerns and 
asked, “You dont want to go, do you?” 
Janet said that she did not. Seeking to take 
the pressure off Janet, Elsie said, “Well, 
you can't go. Now you can tell your friends 
that you cant go because your mother 
wont let you.” Janet cites this as support 


from her mother. She goes on to say that 
when she became fourteen she made all Elsie, Elise, Jim, Janet. Circa 1960 
her own decisions, adding, “I knew what 
the decisions should be.” Elsie and I had two fine daughters and we deeply loved them both. 
The Disappearance of James Margaret “Peg” Curtin was my fine and very able 
secretary. She and her husband became our personal friends. Peg Curtin and Elsie always 
knew where I was. One day Elsie called the office and asked to speak to me. It was mid- 
morning and I had not appeared at my desk. Peg, becoming a bit alarmed at my absence 
because she did not know where I was and neither did my wife, told Elsie that I was not at my 
desk and she was not sure where I was and the she would have me call as soon as I returned. 
When I came into the outer office I could sense some concern. Peg came into my office and 
told me that Elsie had called and that she did not know what to tell Elsie because I had not 
told Peg where I would be. The meaning was clear, neither your wife nor I know where you 
have been and an explanation is proper and appropriate. I laughed and rolled up my sleeve to 
show a bandaged left biceps. I had been to the hospital where Herb Dietz had removed a fatty 
tumor that was pressing against a nerve and, not wanting to cause any concern, I had said 
nothing about the operation. This was a singular occasion. Elsie always knew where I was and 
I was glad that she did. 
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Family Trip to Arizona and Other States, 1962 There was a conference for 
educational administrators held in Flagstaff, Arizona. Elsie and I decided to take vacation 
time and make it a major educational tour for the family. Elise was so impressed by the 
experience that she wrote about it in an essay entitled 
“My Trip Out West.” It is her essay that provides the 
details for the account that appears here. We went by 
train so that we could have the best view of the 
countryside. Our first stop was an overnight in 
Lakewood, Ohio, were we slept on one of Uncle John 
Robinson’s boats, the same Uncle John who, on first 
meeting Elsie, had turned to me and said, “What does 
a girl like that see in you?” From the Robinson’s we 
proceeded by railroad to El Paso. Elise recounts that she 


had an upper bunk, liked eating in the diner and enjoyed A Elite Aunt Anta, Plise, 
the lounge car. In El Paso we stayed at the home of Uncle Ray, Janet 
Elsies Uncle Raymond and Aunt Anita Lorenz, the 

same uncle and aunt with whom Elsie had lived during her year at what is now the University 
of Texas at El Paso. Uncle Ray and Aunt Anita took us across into Mexico to visit Juarez and 
to see New Mexico’s Carlsbad Caverns. Uncle Ray’s 
car broke down so we hired a man to drive us to 
Alamogordo where we stayed with Bill and Eleanor 
Schneider who took us to see the White Sands 
National Monument. After a pleasant visit in 
Alamogordo, during which we properly celebrated 
niece Diane’s seventh birthday with a party, we took 
the train to Albuquerque where we rented a car. We 


Ren pe 3 Une Le Jalis Yas rm drove to the Bandelier National Monument and 

Elsie, Aunt Mary, Janet, Elise climbed up into the cliff sti built by Indians in 

ages past. We visited ey 

the Petrified Forest, the Painted Desert and at Winslow, 
Arizona, saw the great meteor crater. It was six hundred feet 
deep and had a circumference of a mile. I walked around the 
crater, an effort Elsie and the girls thought not worthwhile. A 
year earlier I had made arrangements for the four of us to ride 
on mules to the bottom of the Grand Canyon. Elsie decided 
to stay on top but the girls and I rode all the way down to the 
Colorado River where a sign warned us not to drink the water 
and then rode all the way back up. At the end of the ride Janet 
and Elise were full of energy and ready to go down again the 
next day. I was tuckered out. Aunt Mary and Uncle John 
We went to Flagstaff where I attended the conference Cleveland Yacht Club 
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Bill, Elsie, Janet, Eleanor, Petrified Forest, Elise, Janet, Jim Monümerni 


Alamogordo, August 12, 1962, 


Elise, Diane 
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Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 1964 


Jim, Grand Hotel, St. Thomas, Elsie, Sheraton Hotel, San Juan, 
Virgin Islands Puerto Rico 
C 


Elsie, Puerto Rico 
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but got away a time or two to visit Slide Rock. Here a mountain stream had worn a very 
smooth channel in the solid stone. Donning a bathing suit I joined the girls, sitting in the 
channel with the clear running water and being whisked swiftly to the bottom of the run. 
Leaving Flagstaff, we took the train to Cleveland where we were met by Aunt Mary and Uncle 
John Robinson who took us to their home in suburban Lakewood. Once again we slept on one 
of Uncle John’s boats and the next day, with Uncle John at the helm, went for a cruise on Lake 
Erie. We took the train back to Oneonta. 

In March of 1964 Elsie and I made a visit to Puerto Rico. Aunt Linnie and Elsie’s 
parents were with our daughters. We toured the island enjoying the scenery, the rain forest, 
the flowers and the birds but were most attracted by the beaches. We had a fine time 
swimming and, when the water was rough, diving through the breakers. A side trip was made 
to the Virgin Islands where we went sight seeing. We never again went to the Virgin Islands 
but we made several trips to Puerto Rico. 

The Decision to Leave Oneonta There were ten State Teachers Colleges in New 
York under the direction of Hermann Cooper. To the best of my knowledge the only persons 
in significant administrative positions at these institutions who had Ph. D.’s in fields other 
than education were Harry Porter, the president of the college at Fredonia, and me. I was also 
known for writing which very few, if any, in the administrative ranks did. Harry was called to 
the Central Administration of the State University of New York as Provost of the University. 
The law required that every ten years the State University must publish a new Master Plan or 
revise the existing plan. No Master Plan had ever been written for the State University of New 
York. Dr. Porter called and asked if I would write it. I told him he needed to talk to Royal 
before he talked to me. Harry called Royal who, with his characteristic generosity, told me to 
do whatever I wished. After talking to Elsie I decided to write the Master Plan. 

The president of the university had resigned and gone to be the president of the 
University of Hawaii so, to provide leadership, the chairman of the Board of Trustees selected 
a gentleman to exercise the powers of the presidency. The gentleman was very astute and a 
decent person and I have decided not to use his name. I liked him but he had a very limited 
understanding of the academic world. Harry and I got on very well and he asked me to become 
the Associate Provost for Academic Planning but I had no intention of joining the central staff 
of the university until I knew who the new president was. Meanwhile I continued to work on 
the Master Plan but it did not go well. He with the authority of the presidency had his own 
ideas about’ what should be included and how it should be said and this eee in a draft 
which, in my opinion, was of low quality. 

Eventually the University’s Trustees elected Samuel Brookner Gould to be president 
of the State University, a title later changed to chancellor. When this announcement was made 
both Elsie and I were in Albany, she was shopping and I was working on the Master Plan. I 
went into Harry’s office and asked him if he had met Dr. Gould. He said that he had so I asked 
him if liked Dr.Gould. He replied that he did. I then asked whether he planned to stay in his 
present position and he said that he did. The Porters and the Frosts knew each other and 
Harry invited Elsie and me stop by his house on our drive back to Oneonta. When Elsie 
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arrived in the office where I was working I told her of Dr. Gould’s election and of my 
conversation with Harry Porter. We discussed whether the time had come to accept Harry’s 
offer. Elsie was all for it because she thought it would put our daughters in a first class high 
school and that it would be a good appointment for me. I would work to improve and expand 
curricular offerings throughout the whole State University system. She knew Harry Porter and 
realized the two of us would have a pleasant and rewarding relationship. On the way home we 
stopped at the Porters and told them of the decision to accept Harry’s offer. Harry and his 


wife, Florence, reacted with enthusiasm. 
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A Change In Li Style 
July 1964 - December 1966 


We left a rural setting where we had wide spaces in which to romp, a large garden, a 
place for our outdoor campfires and where, in the winter, there were was skating and skiing 
nearby. We also had the college with its swimming pool and bowling alleys, but all this was 
now gone. We lived in a built up suburban area and our friends lived eighty miles away in 
Oneonta. It was a new lifestyle and took time for us to adjust. 

Our New Home Elsie was the one who scouted 
for and found our new home. When I first saw it I 
recognized that Elsie had done her usual careful study 
and had made an excellent choice, so we bought it for 
$31,000.00 which seemed to us a very great deal of 
money. The house was in Delmar, a suburb of Albany. 


Why Delmar? Because our friends who were professors d 
of education and placed their student teachers in the Janet and Jim arrive at 42 Old Ox 
Albany area said the Delmar schools were the best. The with a load of carpets 
purchase was made on July 15th, 1964, and the address 

was 42 Old Ox Road. The house was on a double lot, 
faced the corner where Paxwood and Old Ox met, had a 
circular driveway and fit nicely with the surrounding 
homes. Upstairs there were 
four bedrooms, one being the 


master bedroom with its 
separate bath and dressing 
‘Our home in Delmar 00m. Each of the girls had 

her own bedroom and shared 

an upstairs bath. The fourth bedroom was reserved for guests. On 
the first floor there was a dining room, a parlor, a kitchen, a half 
bath and a family room with a fireplace that was much used. The 
large dry basement provided a laundry, room for my writing desk 


and shelves for my books. 7 Poon, 
The backyard was made private by tall hedges on two Elsies tomatoes, Vicki, 
sides and a stand of trees on the other. There was no place for a Elise, Janet 
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garden but Elsie placed three tomato plants in a corner formed by the chimney for the 
fireplace and by the side of the house. To everybody’s amazement, except Elsie, the tomatoes 
grew to a great height and produced excellent fruit. We placed a picnic table in the backyard 
and occasionally ate there. 

Across the street from us lived Herbert and Margarette Johnson whom we called 
Herb and Meg. Dr. Johnson, a former school superintendent, was a vice chancellor and high 
ranking official in.the New York State Department of Education. The Johnsons’ had a 
daughter, Victoria who was called Vicki. Vicki, a very well-mannered young lady and a good 
athlete, was a bit younger than Elise. Despite our urging, Aunt Linnie had decided not to 
come with us to Delmar but to return to Blairstown, New Jersey, where she would be 
surrounded by family members of her own age. We came to an understanding with the 
Johnsons; when we were away they would look after our daughters and when they were out of 
town we would have Vicki. It was an excellent arrangement. We were secure in our confidence 
concerning Meg and Herb and we enjoyed having Vicki as a guest. 

Neither Elsie nor I had ever lived in a 
house as elegant as our new home and we 
were very impressed by the neighborhood. 
When we first arrived we would walk up and 
down the streets marveling at the beautiful 
houses with their well-kept lawns and we 
would talk to each other about the houses and 
the neighborhood. There were no streets like 


these in Oneonta and rural Upper East Street i Í 

Janet, age 16 with its old barns and abandoned fields was Elise, age 14 

far removed from Old Ox Road. It was a long 
way from a kitchen furnished with muddy spring water and a mattress on the floor of an 
unheated bedroom. We could hardly believe the transition we had made. 

The New Emphasis on Public Higher Education My salary as Associate Provost was 
eighteen thousand five hundred dollars which was well above my income as Dean and, in 
those days, was considered high pay. It made possible our new style of living. Over the next 
few years my salary would increase rapidly which may be attributed in large part to Governor 
Nelson Rockefellers determination to make the State University of New York a hallmark of 
his administration and to Chancellor Gould who approved of my professional efforts. 

The governor had a high opinion of Samuel B. Gould and applauded his election as 
Chancellor of the State University. It is necessary to distinguish between the State University 
of New York led by Dr. Gould and the University of the State of New York controlled by a 
Board of Regents. The Regents were created by the state legislature in 1784 and were later 
established in the state constitution. There had been a long tradition enjoyed by the Regents 
who held the respect of the state legislature and the public. The administrative arm of the 
Regents is the New York State Department of Education which was used to exert control over 
both private and public institutions of higher education. Rightly or wrongly, those of us in the 
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public sector saw the Regents as favoring the private institutions and holding down the State 
University. In 1948 the legislature created the State University placing it under the Regents 
but providing it with its own Board of Trustees. The original legislation had a provision that 
the State University would not offer a bachelor of arts degree for ten years. The organization 
made it almost inevitable that there would be clashes between the State University and the 
Regents. Fortunately Governor Rockefeller supported the State University and provided it 
with a strong Board of Trustees. 

One of my first tasks as Associate Provost was to carry a document listing the many 
new programs that we expected to establish in the State University and present it to Dr. 
Sebastian Martorana, the Assistant Commissioner for Higher Educational Planning in the 
State Education Department. The next day I went back to Dr. Martorana’s office and he 
handed me back my list. Nearly all of the proposed programs were marked with an asterisk. 
He told me that the programs marked by an asterisk would not be approved by the Regents. 
I said, “Marty, what happens when the Regents disapprove the programs and the State 
University offers them anyway?” A day later Dr. Martorana called me to say that all the 
programs would be approved. It helps to have the governor on your side. 

The Master Plan of 1964 Dr. Gould decided to take a month to relax before taking 
up his duties as Chancellor; however, he asked for a copy of the Master Plan that I had been 
writing. He said he would read it before taking up his duties. I thought the Master Plan was 
just short of awful and had apprehension when I thought of Dr. Gould reading it. Soon after 
taking up his responsibility as Chancellor, Dr. Gould called me to his office and asked what I 
thought about the Master Plan I had written. I told him that it was very poor and would not 
put the university in a good light. He asked me why I thought it was poor and I told him, 
adding that I was sure he had persons in whom he had confidence and that I would not be 
upset or concerned if he assigned the task of writing to such a person. He looked me right in 
the eye and said that he wanted me to write it. He told me what he had in mind for the 
university and I set to work writing. It became a routine and nearly every day, either late in the 
afternoon or at his home after supper, I would appear and show him what I had written. We 
would go over it together. Sam, we soon were on a first name basis, would change a word or a 
phrase. He was a fine editor but he was more than that because what I was doing was putting 
his thoughts on paper. The plan was entitled Stature and Excellence: Focus for the Future, it was 
entirely Sam’s Master Plan, it was only thirty-three pages long, was well received, and 
everything listed in it was accomplished. This asstgnment enabled the Chancellor to know me 
and to evaluate my abilities. Through me he got to know Elsie and she immediately stood high 
in his estimation. How very fortunate I was to have such a beautiful, nice and intelligent wife. 
How wonderful it was to go home to her and put the cares of the office behind me. 

On September 2nd, 1964, Dr. Gould wrote telling me my salary had been raised. He 
went on to say: “This additional adjustment, within a few months after joining our staff, is well 
deserved recognition of the splendid work which you have been doing on the Master Plan 
revision. I look forward to our continuing personal and professional association.” 

Executive Dean, April 1965 During the early months of 1965 Eastern Michigan 
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State University was looking for a president and by March first I was one of two persons still 
under consideration. At this point I told Sam Gould of the situation in Michigan and he said 
that he was hoping I would accept appointment as Executive Dean for the Colleges of Arts 
and Sciences. He added that he knew I would want to discuss the matter with Elsie and he 
was right about that. Elsie and I spent the evening considering our options and decided to 
stay in New York. There were two reasons for our choice: the excellent schools for Janet and 
Elise and the fact that we both liked and trusted Sam Gould. The next day I told Sam it was 
our decision to accept his offer and stay in New York. He thanked me profusely for remaining 
on his staff which made me feel wanted and eager to carry my new responsibilities. During 
the Gould years the title of my office changed from time to time with no change in 
responsibilities. I will refer to the position as Executive Dean or as Vice Chancellor for 
University Colleges. 

I was the next person to take over the executive deanship from Hermann Cooper who 
had opposed my appointment as dean at Oneonta. Somehow it did not seem to me as if I had 
reached a new height until a group of friends arrived at our house that night including Herb 
and Sarah Dietz. Herb and Sarah thought it was a major advancement and they remembered 
that Hermann Cooper had opposed my appointment as dean at Oneonta. Champagne was 
drunk. I do not know where it came from. Elsie spent the evening smiling and looking at me 
fondly. I loved that. The newspapers carried the announcement of the appointment on April 
9th. It was in the New York Times, the Albany Knickerbocker News and in newspapers across 
the state. The heading in the Oneonta Star was “Frost Gets $24300 SUNY Post.” 

When the guests had left and Elsie and I were alone she reflected on my replacement 
of the very person who had opposed my being appointed dean. Neither of us had any 
animosity toward Dr. Cooper but were amused by oddity of my being his successor. It would 
be dishonest to say that we did not take satisfaction in the way it had turned out but we were 
careful to keep that satisfaction to ourselves. Elsie had no doubt about my ability to handle the 
work in Oneonta or in Albany. My new position made me responsible for the New York State 
Maritime College which, founded in 1874, was the oldest maritime training school in the 
United States and had a proud tradition. I was also responsible for the ten former teachers 
colleges that now were called colleges of arts and science. The colleges would need to develop 
new academic programs, to add faculty in a variety of fields and to construct buildings which 
provided the laboratories, art studios, music rooms and greatly increased library holdings. The 
former colleges of education would become multipurpose institutions offering a wide variety 
of programs on both the bachelor’s and master’s degree level. Royal Netzer and I had long 
agreed that this was the proper mission for the colleges and that was what Sam Gould wanted. 
Some time later the Netzers visited us. Clara said, “Jim, I guess you are Royal’s boss now” and 
I immediately replied, “Clara, Royal Netzer has never had a boss in his life and he doesn't 
now.” Royal laughed and we continued to be close friends with no thought about my position 
within the State University. 


The Inauguration of Samuel B. Gould as Chancellor Not long after I became 
executive dean the Chancellor asked me to chair his Inauguration Committee. He said that a 
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person with my academic rank should not be asked to 
undertake such a task, but he hoped I would do it 
because the inauguration should create new status for 
the State University. Of course, I agreed to serve. It was 
a very major operation and did much to enhance the 
stature and the public’s perception of the University. It 
was held in Philharmonic Hall at the Lincoln Center in 
New York City on May 13th, 1965. Invitations to 
guests who would witness the ceremony were limited in 


number and much in demand, so to accommodate 


Philharmonic Hall 
May 13th, 1965 


those who could not be admitted, television screens 
which provided a view of the stage were installed in the 
lobby of Philharmonic Hall and in the nearby lobby of 
the New York State Theater. Invitations were sent to all the major universities of the world. 
Delegates came representing Polish, German and Italian universities. There were delegates 
from the Sorbonne, Cambridge and Oxford. They came from all over the Americas and from 
Asia. The Albany Knickerbocker News predicted more than a thousand delegates would attend 
and I believe the number of delegates exceeded a thousand. 

I assembled an Inauguration Committee to help with the planning and brought 
together a group of faculty members who were willing to serve as marshals. Academic 
tradition required that delegates enter the hall in order of the founding of the institutions they 
represented, the oldest universities being first in line. This took much diplomacy and tact 
which my colleagues, who served as marshals, had in good measure. I recall that one delegate 
was angry because she did not have an academic cap. We bought one for her. The delegates 
entered the hall eight abreast using all the available aisles. The floor of Philharmonic Hall was 
almost entirely filled with delegates. 

Seated on the stage was the two hundred voice State University Choir. The front row 
held the marshals, Governor Rockefeller, Chancellor Gould and the Board of Trustees. Behind 
them sat the Board of Regents. The governor, made a strong speech calling on the university 
to serve the state by providing affordable and excellent education for all citizens. The 
chancellor followed the governor, pledging the university would strive for excellence in its 
service to the people. The inauguration accomplished the governor's purpose by focusing on 
the importance of the University to the people of New York and by raising its stature in the 
public view. Following the ceremony a reception, which was also my responsibility, was hosted 
by Governor Rockefeller and held in the lobby of the New York State Theater. All went well 
and letters of appreciation came to me from the chairman of the University’s Board, the 
Chancellor and from Edgar Couper, chairman of the Board of Regents, who wrote: “I 
congratulate you and the members of your committee on the extremely efficient handling of 
this large affair. It was a fine occasion in every way.” 

Establishing Relationships With the Campus Presidents I was fairly well known to 
most of the college presidents because Royal Netzer brought me to meetings of the presidents 
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whenever that was feasible and because of my writings about New York. The appointment as 
executive dean was an abrupt turnabout and I was no longer a rank below the presidents, but 
suddenly a rank above. It was necessary to establish a relationship which was friendly and 
cooperative even while I was doing such things as reviewing and reducing budgets. Elsie was 
a great help in establishing good relationships by winning the friendship of the presidents’ 
wives. When the Chancellor called a meeting in Albany she wrote to each of the wives 
inviting them to tea at our home. A number of wives did not come because they had children 
at home or other commitments, but those that did got to know Elsie and told the others about 
her so it became known that she was a very nice person. The second and I believe the last time 
the Chancellor designated Albany as a meeting place for the campus presidents was early in 
my days as executive dean. Elsie invited the presidents to dinner at our home and all eleven of 
them came. Elsie served a buffet, the main dish was a large roast of beef. The admiral, who 
was president of the Maritime College, offered to carve it and he was taken up on his offer. 
There were drinks, good food and it was a very happy time. All of the food had been prepared 
by Elsie which brought compliments from our guests. Elsie immediately became respected 
and admired by the presidents which did much to reinforce good relations. 

Staffing My Office As soon as the inauguration was over my efforts turned to my 
responsibilities as executive dean. Frank Lane was the only professional assigned to my office 
but he was in Brazil working on an educational project and would be there for many months. 
He was an expert in the field of education, a fine man and a hard worker but because of his 
absence, I did not get to know him well. Charles Evans who was well versed in the liberal arts, 
especially philosophy, was persuaded to join the office His wife, Cecilia, was a bright and 
lovely woman who added grace to social events. An expert in the sciences was badly needed 
and, fortunately, I had gotten to know Harold Delaney whose Ph.D. was in chemistry. During 
the years of World War II he worked on the atomic bomb at the University of Chicago. He 
was a black gentleman and I had been impressed when I saw him preside over a faculty 
composed of an almost equal number of blacks and whites. He was very tactful and very 
bright. There was no affirmative action in those days and certainly no quotas. Harold was 
asked to join the staff because of his scientific knowledge and his skill with people and he 
accepted the appointment. His wife, Geraldine whom we called Ginnie, was also a very 
pleasant person who fit nicely into any social situation. 

Elsie admired both Harold and Ginnie and they were frequent visitors at our house. 
Harold would sit on the sofa in the family room with one of our daughters on either side of 
him. He would talk to them about science and they would listen raptly. Both Janet and Elise 
majored in science in college and Janet earned a Ph.D. in chemistry. I believe it was the 
discussions our daughters had with Harold that led them into the sciences. Harold worked 
out the rules for science in the university colleges. The new science building on each campus 
would have a lead-lined room capable of handling atomic radiation and would be used for 
chemistry, physics and biology. Safety rules were established. All scientific equipment at the 
colleges would be bought only for instruction but could be used for research. The Delaney 
system worked very well. 
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Curricular Expansion During the entire six years that Dr. Gould was in office we 
worked hard and speedily to increase the number of degree programs on the undergraduate 
and master’s degree level. The growth in enrollment and in the number of faculty made this 
possible as did the increase in supplies and instructional equipment. My staff and I met with 
the college presidents as frequently as once a month. Views were exchanged and decisions were 
made concerning priorities. On every campus there was a huge construction project to furnish 
the needs of multipurpose institutions. It was an exciting time. 

One of the roles of my office was to approve new programs which required a review 
of the resources available. Master’s degrees in subject matter fields were new to the colleges 
so we always sent a team of experts to the campus to evaluate graduate proposals. Frederick 
Crumb, president of Potsdam, was an excellent leader and a very tough gentleman who had 
withstood the rigors of World War II in Burma. Freddie stood up for Potsdam fiercely. He 
was proud of his biology department and proposed a master’s degree program in that subject. 
The evaluation team wrote a scathing report, so approval was denied. Sometime later a phone 
call came from Freddie and I expected he would be very angry but he was mild and asked 
questions that had nothing to do with his proposed program. As the conversation wound 
down I told Freddie that I thought he might be upset by the report of the evaluators. Freddie 
said: “I never get upset when somebody keeps me from making a mistake.” The other 
presidents apparently followed Dr. Crumb’s philosophy and the evaluation system worked very 
well. 

Our Daughters Adjust to Life in the Suburbs While I was adjusting to life in the 
central administration of the state university Elsie and the girls were adjusting to life in the 
suburbs. Elsie gave up much: the play-reading group, the Oneonta Women’s Club, her 
leadership roles in the Girl Scouts, the 4H Club and in the Community Chest. Elsie was a 
well known and respected person in Oneonta and we had many friends there. All this was lost 
in the move to the Albany area. 

Taking up residence in Delmar, Janet and Elise left behind young friends they had 
known all their lives and they also left behind Old Ap, Pleasant Valley, the house they had seen 
their parents refurbish and the area they knew so well and enjoyed so much. Janet, who entered 
the sophomore class at Bethlehem Central High School, said that she had no problems and 
was accepted by classmates. Janet was at an age when youngsters took note of members of the 
opposite sex and it helped that she was a comely young lady whose hair had a shade of red 
so beautiful that persons would ask her what hair rinse she used. She used none. Elise reported 
that it was very difficult making friends and fitting into the social life at the junior high level. 
Elise was also a very good looking but children at this age are known to be difficult and often 
cruel to one another. 

One day when I was home and Elsie was off somewhere, Elise appeared in the family 
room very nicely dressed and looking beautiful. I asked her what the occasion was and she said 
that a girl in her class who was very popular had told Elise that she would call her and they 
would go to an affair together. The telephone never rang and after a time Elise realized that 
the girl she thought was a friend would not call. Elise was very upset and began to weep. I put 
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my arms around her and held her against my shoulder. I felt Elise’ pain and I was angered 
that anybody would be so cruel. I told Elise that she was a splendid person in every sense of 
the word and that she would become one of the most popular girls in the school. It took some 
time but my prediction came true. Elise regained her composure, smiled and we had a 
wonderful father and daughter interlude which I remember and treasure to this day. 

I told Elsie what had happened and noted that later in the day she and Elise had a 
long conversation. When it ended Elise was smiling. Elsie continued to be our daughters 
confidant, listening carefully to what they said and occasionally, by asking questions, offering 
indirect guidance. Elsie did not believe in telling persons what to do, but she did help them 
make their own decisions about what was right and proper. During our life together Elsie and 
I talked to each other continuously about what either of us had in mind and were always 
interested in what the other had to say. I found Elsie’s thoughts to be intellectual, interesting, 
helpful and often, inspirational. I found her evaluation of individuals to be very accurate. 

The Delmar Presbyterian Church It was Elsie who, after careful exploration, 
recommended that we not join the Congregational Church which was distant from our new 
home, but to become members of the Delmar Presbyterian Church which was nearby. This we 
did. Both daughters were actively engaged in youth activities at the church and Janet was 
elected president of the Youth Fellowship. One of the activities most enjoyed by our daughters 
were the impromptu soccer games involving both boys and girls which took place on the side 
lawn of the church. On May 29th, 1966, Elise became a church member. Elsie was involved 
in the ladies organizations but I was not active in church affairs although, with Elsie, I 
regularly attended Sunday services. Harry and Eunice Spindler, who became lifelong friends, 
also were members. Harry was in the finance office of the State University of New York and 
later would become the Vice Chancellor for Finance and Management. The Spindler children 
also attended the church and we got to know them. 

Elsie’s First Operation When we left Oneonta, Herb and Sarah Dietz, who had been 
our physicians as well as our friends, said that a small lump had been found on Elsie’s left 
breast and they wanted her to see a surgeon in Albany after we arrived there. The Albany 
surgeon decided that the lump should be removed. I took Elsie to the Albany Medical Center 
one night and was told that the operation would be early the next morning but that I would 
not be able to visit Elsie before the operation and would have to wait until she came out of the 
recovery room before I could see her. Morning came and I hastened to the hospital and sat in 
the private room Elsie would occupy following the surgery. After what seemed like ages I 
heard Elsie being rolled down the hall. She was saying in a anxious voice, “Is he here? Is he 
here?” She said it a number of times and as she was wheeled into the room she looked up and 
saw my hat on a rack. She said, “His hat. He’s here.” For the second time my hat had become 
an important symbol. 

As soon as she was placed on her bed I leaned over to kiss her. Elsie wrapped both of 
her arms around my neck and held my lips firmly against hers and did not let go. I was bent 
over her bed and after a time it became an uncomfortable position. Finally Elsie eased her grip 
and I was able to sit on a chair very close to her bed and hold her hand. A breast operation is 
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a scary business. Elsie had a beautiful figure and, although she never mentioned it, I am sure 
she was afraid she would be disfigured. It did not happen. The tumor was very small and was 
benign. The surgeon was skillful and it looked to me as if nothing had changed. The episode 
is etched in my memory because it showed how important I was to Elsie. I am sure that Elsie 
knew she was every bit as important to me as I to her. Had the operation resulted in 
disfigurement would it have changed my pride in Elsie or my love for her? Absolutely not. 

Legislative Wives and Central Staff Wives Since I was an officer on the central staff 
of the State University of New York it was natural for Elsie to become a member of the 
Central Staff Wives. She was active in the organization and served on its steering committee. 
The organization ran a number of projects such as square dancing, ice skating, picnics and 
group attendance at plays and musical events. I never knew how Elsie became a member of 
the Legislative Wives which, seemingly, was composed of the spouses of state legislators, but 
Elsie always attracted people and was always highly regarded. She found this group to be 
rewarding and took part in its affairs. Leaders in the state government sometimes spoke to the 
membership and responded to questions. As a member of the Legislative Wives she met 
Governor Rockefellers wife, Margaretta, and was taken on a tour of the governor's mansion 
where she and the other members were shown Governor Rockefeller’s collection of art. 

Golf and the Albany Country Club In Oneonta our garden and the many recreational 
activities of the region consumed our energy. During our first summer in Delmar, Elsie and I 
sought places to swim and those we found were crowded and not much fun. Elise pointed out 
that country clubs usually have swimming pools. So we visited all the clubs in the Albany area 
and decided that the Albany Country Club had the best facilities for swimming. We joined 
the Albany Country Club and enjoyed its pool. After our first year as club members Elsie 
noted that we were swimming a bit over two months a year and that the golfers were playing 
seven months. She suggested we learn to play golf. The whole business concerning golf and 
the country club came from Elsie’s initiative. In this venture she was the leader of our two- 
person team. 

Learning golf was very hard. I was forty-eight years old when we took up the game 
and Elsie was a year younger. We took lessons from the club pro and spent much time on the 
practice range. Elsie and I very much enjoyed playing together and did so throughout our lives. 
When both of our daughters were in college we would often play nine holes together and then 
have dinner. Eventually, Elsie joined the lady’s nine-hole group which played once a week. I 
began playing with the men on Saturday mornings but I was always home with Elsie in time 
for lunch. In the winter there was skating at the club and since Elsie and I enjoyed skating and 
we spent many afternoons and some evenings on the ice. 

Dining at the club was a delight and we took Elsie’s parents to the club for dinner on 
many occasions. My mother enjoyed dinner at the club, as did Aunt Linnie and my Aunt 
Mary Frost who spent a few days with us in March of 1968. My brother David and his wife 
Mary found meals at the club to be very good and since they played golf and they also took 
pleasure in the course. We had many guests who stayed with us from time to time: Elsie’s 
parents, my brother and his wife, Elsie’s sister and her husband. Using the club for meals took 
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some of the burden off Elsie who enjoyed having family members as guests and cheerfully 
carried the labor and responsibility of being hostess. Our activities now were centered around 
four entities: our home, the church, the central administration of the State University of New 
York and the country club. 

Writing 1964 - 1968 Harold C. Syrett, the leading scholar on Alexander Hamilton, 
joined the central staff not long after I became executive dean. Harold was Executive Dean for 
the University Centers. He and his wife Patricia whom we called Patsy became our very good 
friends. The first time he visited our house Harold voiced amazement over the size of Elsie’s 
tomato plants and forever after asked about them. Harold was one of the four authors of 4 
Short History of New York State. The book had gone through three printings and was selling 
two thousand copies per year and the New York State Association wanted us to revise it for 
a new edition. Harry Carman had died so Harold and I were asked to redo a large section that 
had been written by Harry. I worked on it and took the manuscript to Harold and asked him 
to go over it and make any changes he thought necessary. He said he would not think of 
changing anything I had written and refused to even look at it. It was high tribute and I was 
both pleased and amused by Harold’s decision. The revised edition, which removed the word 
“short” from the title, was published in 1967. David Ellis, the other surviving co-author, 
Harold and I were all made fellows of the Historical Association. Elsie, who always proofread 
what I wrote also should have also been given the award. 

In 1964 the second edition of New York the Empire State was published. I had worked 
on the revision while we were in Ceylon and Elsie had proofread what I had written. The 
Roman Catholic Church wanted to use the textbook in the parochial schools. An agreement 
was reached that, in the copies used by the parochial schools, nothing would be changed in 
the chapters written by the authors, but separate sections dealing with the history of the 
church would be inserted between chapters. The New York text continued to do well. In the 
five months ending on February 2nd, 1967, it sold 11,298 copies. While in Ceylon I had 
begun working on a history of the United States. After returning home I recruited three others 
to help with the writing: Ralph Adams Brown, David M. Ellis and William B. Fink. The 
book was entitled 4 History of the United States, the 
Evolution of a Free People and it was published in 
1968. A second edition came out two years later. It 
was adopted by Baltimore, Philadelphia and other 
school systems. The royalties from the book were 
very good but the publisher, Follett, decided to 
leave the textbook business and produce video 
tapes. Elsie’s patience with my long hours of 
writing and her willingness to proofread and to 


check sources made book publishing possible. We ~~ 

were partners in everything we did. Elsie discovers her mink jacket. 
All royalty checks were sent directly to our To Elsie’s left Elise, to the right 

home and Elsie deposited them. There were no her mother 
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charge cards in those days and since Elsie held the checkbook, I had to pay in cash and the 
money to do so came by way of Elsie. By some unknown circumstance a single royalty check 
came to my office and for the first time in our marriage, I had money Elsie did not know 
about. I called Elsie’s mother, swore her to secrecy, sent her the money and asked her to buy 
Elsie a mink jacket. Mother found a beautiful garment and on Christmas Day 1965 I gave it 
to Elsie. It was fun to watch Elsie. She praised the jacket and, although she said nothing, I 
could see she was wondering where I got the money to pay for it. After a minute or two I told 
her of the misdirected royalty. 

Travel 1965 -1967 As has been noted earlier Elsie loved to travel and I always wanted 
to be with her so when I had to go some place, if it was practical, we would buy a ticket for 
Elsie and she would go with me. Neither of us had ever been to St. Louis where I was to attend 
a meeting of the Association of American Colleges so we went together. We had our usual 
wonderful time seeing the sights, including the great silver arch, and enjoying the attractive 
area illuminated by old fashioned gas lights. In 1967 I had a meeting in Seattle and Elsie, who 
had never been there, came with me. We took a couple of vacation days to explore this 
beautiful city where we dined more than once in the Space Needle. Later in that year we spent 
time in Boston where I had a meeting. It was a city well known to both of us but we had a 
grand time visiting the museums which had been neglected during earlier visits. Occasionally 
Elsie would go with me when I visited one of the colleges. I recall with delight the time we 
drove through the mountains and lakes of Adirondack State Park to visit the college at 
Potsdam and then went east to the college at Plattsburgh. The scenery was gorgeous. The 
December visits to Atlantic City for the annual meeting held by the Middle States 
Commission on Higher Education continued. Elsie always went with me and on the way 
home we often spent a day or two with Loleta and Chuck Scholl who lived on some acres just 
outside of Princeton, New Jersey. 

Every year the chief officers of the central staff met with the campus presidents at 
Saratoga Springs and the Chancellor always asked me to speak or make a report at these 
functions. Elsie was with me at every conference and we stayed in the Gideon Putnam Hotel. 
It was through the conferences that we learned about Saratoga Springs which was an easy 
drive from Delmar. We had no interest in the horse racing or the hot springs, but enjoyed the 
cultural activities that took place during the summer. Elsie was especially attracted by the New 
York Ballet which performed there and she was very pleased when Edward Villella danced. I 
enjoyed it too but the great pleasure was that I was with Elsie. It was in the lovely setting of 
Saratoga Springs that I was to receive a threat of injury to our daughters. 

Racial Unrest In the 1960’s black people increasingly protested the mistreatment they 
had endured since the founding of the republic. In 1963 Dr. Martin Luther King made his 
famous “I Have a Dream” speech and there were civil rights demonstrations all across the 
country. A group of black students in Potsdam protested what they saw as discriminatory 
practices and I was asked to visit them. So with Dr. James Smoot and other black gentlemen 
I made my way to Potsdam. The black students insisted that I alone should meet with them, 
my black colleagues were excluded. It was a difficult situation. A considerable number of 
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young black persons had arrived in a town that had only whites and a town that did not know 
how to react to the newcomers. My conversation with the students went reasonably well, they 
accepted me, I was allowed to move about the campus with their group and sit with them 
when we ate which was not permitted for other white people. Problems remained at Potsdam 
but things went a bit easier after my visit. I decided to call a meeting of representative black 
students from the university colleges to discuss what could be done to ease tensions and to 
provide curricular coyerage of black contributions to our society. 

The meeting took place in Saratoga Springs. We had a black lady, whose name I have 
forgotten, with us who was well recognized as a leader in the struggle for equal treatment and 
it was expected that she would lead the discussion. The Chancellor was there and so were the 
college presidents. When all were assembled the students shouted a few things and marched 
out of the meeting room leaving the lady, the Chancellor, the presidents and I sitting by 
ourselves. We waited a reasonable length of time and then left. The aborted conference may 
have unleashed racial feelings on the campuses and unfortunate incidents took place. At 
Brockport the Black Heritage Center was burned in an arson fire that was most likely set by 
black students. I began getting telephone calls demanding that I release state-owned cars to 
black student representatives so that they could hold their own meetings. I refused to do this. 
Threatening telephone calls began and eventually I stopped taking them. In one call made to 
my office a black student leader demanded to see me and threatened to “burn the place down.” 
The nastiest situation occurred at one of the Chancellor’s Saratoga Springs conferences when 
I was cornered on a lonely path by three large black men. One said, “You are Dr. Frost.” 
Another said, “You have two daughters. They are very beautiful.” The third said, “Too bad.” 
After a few minutes they left shaking their heads as if something tragic was about to happen. 

This incident caused me much worry and I talked to Elsie about it. She was very calm 
as she always was when a situation was difficult and her calmness helped to settle my raw 
nerves. We decided to tell the girls that there were racial tensions and they needed to be 
careful. Janet and Elise were never harassed or threatened in anyway and, looking back on it, 
I believe the three men did what they thought they had to do but never had any intention of 
harming anybody. Be that as it may, it caused Elsie and me much concern and we were very 
careful to be sure our daughters were always in safe situations. 
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We soon learned to enjoy life in the suburbs. Our daughters became deeply involved 
in school activities and were active members of youth groups at church. There were tormenting 
problems beyond the racial issue that arose from my work at the university but it did not keep 
us from a happy family life. 

Elsie as a Teacher Thomas Barrington, former president of the state college at 
Potsdam, was a good friend and a person I admired. After Elsie died he wrote me a short 
message and summed up Elsie’s good works with a simple explanation saying, “She was a 
teacher.” It was an excellent characterization. A teacher must first be a learner and Elsie’s 
approach to life was to learn and to teach. She was a very skilled teacher and I learned a great 
deal from her as did our daughters. 

From the time she was twenty years old Elsie held a permanent teaching license issued 
by the state of New York. Interestingly, it was signed by Hermann Cooper who held the power 
to approve such licenses during the time the state teacher's colleges were controlled by the 
Board of Regents. Since our daughters were now older and required less of her time, Elsie 
decided to become a substitute teacher. She expected to get to the schools by bus but I learned 
that she was walking a mile and a half each way to a local elementary school to tutor students 
in reading and mathematics. It was winter and cold, and at my insistence, we immediately 
bought a second car. It was so like Elsie to make no mention of walking to the school but 
simply doing it. I was concerned about the walking and asked why she had not told me about 
it. She said she did not want to inconvenience me by using the one car we owned and thought 
a second car extravagant. She was not sure earnings from substituting would pay for the car, 
but I did not care about the cost, Elsie wanted to teach and she needed a car. 

Every place Elsie taught she won praise: the Briarcliff Manor School in Westchester 
County, New York; the Tampa Public Schools in Florida; the Charlotte Country Day School 
in Charlotte, North Carolina; the Froebel League School in New York City; the Delmar 
Public Schools. She cared very much about her students. At the Froebel League School she 
had the son of the baseball star, Joe Dimaggio, in her class. She noted how the boy was upset 
when a chauffeur came to pick him up after school rather than one of his parents and she also 
noted that there was a good relationship between Mr. Dimaggio and his son. Elsie cared little 
about baseball but Joe Dimaggio became a hero because of the way he related to his son. 

Elsie received many statements of appreciation for her work as a teacher. The Delmar 
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Public Schools assigned Elsie to tutor students in mathematics and reading. One of her 
students was Mrs. Barbara Meinert’s son, John. In December, 1969, Mrs. Meinert wrote to 
thank Elsie for the progress made by John: “He is so much more verbal and willing to attempt 
competition for the first time in his school ‘career.’ ...His new ‘self’ has been recognized by 
friends and relatives and peers.” That was Elsie, she taught the whole student not just the 
subject to be learned. 

Janet Finishes High School Janet’s eye problem continued to plague her. As noted 
earlier, after the operation her vision did not immediately return to normal and it was 
necessary for her to do eye exercises for many months. During the years when Janet should 
have been learning to write and to spell along with her classmates she did not, because words 
did not hold steady but bounced up and down across the page. Today, as I write, Janet is a 
professor of chemistry and can promptly spell the name of almost any compound one can 
think of. She still finds it difficult to write and, as a result, much of her research was not 
published. Elsie continued to track our daughters’ progress and arranged a conference at the 
Bethlehem Central Senior High School in which Elsie and I met with two of Janet’s teachers. 
A special program was created for Janet and it proved to be very helpful. Despite her problem 
Janet did well and enjoyed the school where she played field 
hockey and soccer and was the girl’s sports editor for the 
yearbook. Janet did not take parts in the school plays but she 
sewed costumes. The American Field Service attracted her 
support and she sold pizzas to earn money for that institution. 

During high school her academic interest was in the 
sciences and she did very well in them. She was disappointed 
not to become a Regents scholar. She was told that her grades 
were fine but the school would not recommend her as a scholar 
because of her poor spelling. As persons involved in education 
all our lives, Elsie and I understood and support the school’s 


position, but it was hard. Janet had labored to overcome her 


Janets High School 


Graduation 


difficulty, had good grades and a fine understanding of subject 
matter. It was too bad that an eye problem kept her from being 
a Regents scholar. Janet looked lovely when she went to her senior prom. Elsie and I talked 
about how Janet was now an adult and that our relationship with her would change. On June 
23rd, 1967, Janet graduated and Elise, Elsie, her grandparents Lorenz and I watched proudly 
as she received her diploma. In September she enrolled at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Elise in High School Elise had enough energy for a regiment and was very active in 
school , playing field hockey, soccer and basketball. Because of her speed she was very good at 
the first two sports but because of her height did not excel in basketball. Taking after their 
mother both Janet and Elise were swimmers and Elise joined the high school Aquatics Club 
which did synchronized swimming. Elsie and I attended a production of the club entitled 
Jungle Land, which starred Elise. In the skit entitled Tarzan and Jane, Elise was Jane, and in 
the Lion Hunt, Elise was the lion. She was also a cashier at a local store and worked as a 
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babysitter, often for our friends the Spindlers. 

Mathematics was Elise’s favorite subject in high school. An excellent scholar, she did 
well in all her courses and won the prize as the school’s best student in Spanish. In her junior 
year she became a Regents Scholar and, upon graduation, received a Regents scholarship 
which was good at any college in New York State. The prophesy I had made when Elise had 
waited vainly for a telephone call was correct, Elise had become popular and was much 
respected by both faculty and students. 
She was an energetic, bright and 
lovely young woman. Elsie and I 
attended her prom as chaperones 
which allowed us to admire her 
throughout the evening. When Elise 
graduated on June 20th, 1969, her 
Lorenz grandparents, Elsie and I 


attended the ceremony and once again 

i looked on with great pride as another 

Three generations of sisters. Circa 1969. Eleanorand daughter received her diploma. In 

Elsie, Linnie and Olive, Elise and Janet. September Elise enrolled at Wheaton 

College. With both girls gone Elsie 

and I were back where we started, just the two of us. We loved our daughters and were proud 

of them and we would miss them greatly. They would always be in our thoughts and we would 

follow their careers with interest, but now Elsie and I had much time for each other. We made 
the most of it. 

Roger, 1964 - 1972 Roger was moved from the state hospital in Binghamton to the 
Hudson Valley State Hospital near Poughkeepsie which made it much easier to visit him. 
Drugs calmed him but his behavior remained very difficult, so little changed in his life and we 
were powerless to help him. The one thing we could do was to furnish him with clothes. 
Unfortunately the clothing Elsie bought for him always disappeared in the hospital laundry 
and we could not be sure what he would be wearing when we went to see him. Roger was 
always on our minds and he was visited on a regular basis. Usually Elsie and I went together 
but there were times when only Elsie made the trip. Elsie’s mother and father were concerned 
for their grandson and sometimes visited him. It was always sad to think of Roger and I fear 
he led an uncomfortable life. 

Elsie’s Parents Fiftieth Wedding Anniversary In 1966 Dad and Mother Lorenz 
celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniversary. In June Elsie and I had a party for them at our 
home in Delmar. It was fitting because they had done so much for us, keeping us in their house 
for some months after World War II while I studied at Columbia and taught at Nutley, 
looking after Elsie and Roger immediately after Roger's birth, taking sole charge of Roger for 
some months and visiting him often in the hospital, cleaning our house when we left for Sri 
Lanka, the list could go on and on. It was a gala party. Elsie prepared all the meals, baked a 
tiered wedding cake and looked after all the details. Eighteen people attended, including five 
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of Elsies Blairstown 
cousins, Elsie’s Uncle and 
Aunt Harold and Elsie 
Jones from  Blairstown, 
Aunt Linnie, my mother 
and Elsie, me with our two 
daughters. It was a 
sumptuous affair, served on 
the back lawn and enjoyed 
by all of us. 

Nassau, February 
1968 Our twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary was 
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Fiftieth Wedding Anniversary, 
Mother and Dad Lorenz, June 26, 1966 


September 14th, 1967, but Elsie and I decided to celebrate it during the winter with a visit to 


the Bahamas. Elsie did much of the planning for our vacations and she suggested Nassau. We 


stayed at the Montagu Beach Hotel which was on the water so we could walk out the front 


door to the beach. There was also a fine swimming pool which we gave much use and nearby 


Elsie scuba diving 


respected and admired Elsie and 
my respect and admiration had 
increased during the passing 


At the hotel we met a young 
physician, a Dr. Wheeler, who was 
honeymooning with his lovely 
bride and we did a number of 
things together. Not far from 
Nassau is Rose Island which in 
those days was uninhabited. Dr. 
Wheeler rented a boat and the 


was a pitch and putt golf course where we played. In 
describing the course to her mother Elsie wrote: “Jim 
has won thousands of dollars from me. He may have a 
little trouble collecting.” Elsie and I often played each 
other for very high stakes in imaginary dollars. I may 
have won on that occasion but Elsie had her share of 
triumphs. Every night, except Sunday, the hotel had a 
dinner dance and, since we enjoyed dancing together, 
Elsie and I never missed a dinner. A quarter century 
had passed, I loved Elsie deeply and my total 


commitment to her was as strong as it was the day we 


were married. I had always 


Jim, Nassau 1968 
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four of us made several trips to Rose Island, taking our lunch, a bottle of wine and spending 
the day. There was a sand beach and just off the shore was a reef with beautiful colored fish 
which we snorkeled over, enjoying the aquatic life. Elsie always stayed on the surface but 
sometimes I would dive down to get a closer view. 

Writing to my friend and co-author, David Ellis, I said: “Elsie and I had a wonderful 
seventeen days in Nassau. ...Under Elsie’s persuasion I took up scuba for the first time and 
found that I enjoyed it.” The scuba instructor came to our hotel, put us in the swimming pool 
and taught us how to use scuba gear. We also were given lectures on the dangers of pressure 
and told techniques to use if trouble came. I still remember the rule: “Never rise faster than 
your bubbles.” We went scuba diving over a reef and enjoyed swimming among the fish, but 
learned that thirty feet down the colors began to fade. The truth is one can get as good a view 
of a reef when snorkeling but it is pleasant to swim underwater for long periods with no worry 
about breathing. Nassau was not our last venture with scuba gear. 

The good times we had in Nassau during February 1968, where we took joy in 
celebrating our love for one another, marked a pleasant winter. Little did we expect the pain 
and worry the summer would bring. 

Elsie’s Second Operation It was August 1968, the long anticipated summer vacation 
was at hand and when I finished sealing the driveway, all seemed well. One of the cars was 
already packed and Elsie, Elise and I set out for our family camp at Lake Chandos in Ontario. 
Janet was working as a counselor at a Girl Scout camp and living at a neighbor's house so she 
was not with us. The trip went smoothly, we arrived at the lake and were greeted by my 
brother, David, and his wife, Mary. As far as I knew everything was fine. The second evening 
as we were going to bed I noticed Elsie grimacing. I asked her what was the matter and she 
said that she did not feel well and had a pain in her side. The nearest doctor was in Wakefield 
about thirty miles away over twisting roads and the next day I took Elsie to see him. The 
doctor examined Elsie and became very concerned. He told us that Elsie was gravely ill and 
it might be cancer. We hastened back to Lake Chandos and reported what the doctor had said. 
Meanwhile Elsie’s distress mounted but I never heard a word of complaint. 

There was a family council and everyone agreed that it would be best if we could get 
Elsie to the fine hospital in Albany so I sat down with my brother and listed the towns we 
would pass through on the way home and which had hospitals: Madoc, Belleville, Watertown 
and Utica. We were fearful that something might happen during the trip home that required 
immediate medical attention. It was now dark. The mandatory use of seat belts was not yet 
established so we put Elsie in the back seat where she could lie down with her head on Elise’s 
lap. It was a four hundred and forty mile trip, the first eighty miles being over country roads 
which twisted and turned but were paved. We stopped only for gas and arrived in Delmar early 
in the morning. 

The doctor's office was not open so we rested for a short time before seeing him. 
Unfortunately Dr. Drew, our family physician, was on vacation so we were served by his young 
and inexperienced associate. Elsie was placed in the hospital at the Albany Medical School 
where it was quickly determined that she was suffering from a severely infected ovary and that 
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an operation was necessary. Dr. Drew’s young colleague believed that before the operation, 
the infection should be lessened by antibiotics. The surgeon who was an older and much more 
experienced physician disagreed forcefully and said that the operation should be done 
immediately, but since Elsie was the patient of Dr. Drew’s associate, the decision was his. Our 
daughters and I were very worried, frightened and upset by the disagreement between the 
physicians. We were fearful that Elsie would die. Years earlier Elsie had a life-threatening 
infection, hepatitis, but this was just as bad and perhaps worse. At the hospital Elsie was 
monitored carefully and continuously. A day or so passed and it seemed to me that the 
antibiotics were doing little but I was unqualified to make any judgement. It was late in the 
evening when the surgeon called to say that Elsie’s temperature had spiked and, to save her 
life, it was necessary to operate at once. I told him to operate and immediately set off for the 
hospital. 

I was at the hospital, nervously waiting news from the surgeon. Janet and Elise were 
at home and just as worried and upset as I was. The operation seemed to take forever but 
finally the surgeon appeared. He told me the operation was a success, that he had performed 
a hysterectomy and had removed both ovaries. He said the infected ovary had grown to the 
size of a grapefruit but he was confident that the excision had been made in time and that 
Elsie would recover. Janet said she was so worried that she was fearful of every telephone call. 
She was in the basement doing laundry when the phone rang upstairs where Elise took the 
call and heard me give the good news. Our reactions showed how much each of us loved Elsie 
and how much we needed her. 

We knew that Elsie would be in the hospital for several days, so Janet, Elise and I 
decided to buy a jacket that she could wear sitting up in bed. As we were examining the 
possibilities I told the sales clerk that Elsie was a rather small woman. Recalling the incident, 
Janet said that she had always thought of her mother as big, meaning tall because Elsie was 
always slender. It is my belief that in thinking of her mother as big, she was actually reflecting 
the thought that she always had this gentle but strong woman to rely on. We bought the bed 
jacket and took it to Elsie who recognized it as a loving gift from the three of us. 

Elsie was going to have a long period of recovery when she came home and I thought 
it would be a nice surprise for her to have a TV that provided colored pictures. The girls 
agreed so the three of us picked out a new set and I paid for it with a check. The new TV 
arrived and worked beautifully alas, the check did not. Elsie ran the finances and I had a 
misread our balance. The bank called and I made arrangements to cover the check and when 
Elsie was feeling fit she again took over finances. What impressed our daughters most about 
their mother’s illness was that she never complained in any way. As recovery took place, I recall 
watching Elsie reclined on the sofa in the family room with a pleased smile as she saw how 
tenderly Janet and Elise cared for her. I, too, received that smile and I have never forgotten it. 

Elsie stood a bit over five feet three in her stocking feet and throughout her life her 
weight ranged from one hundred twelve pounds to one hundred eighteen. After the operation 
her weight was down to the low nineties. She had always eaten sparingly, but upon return 
home she ate everything that was put in front of her and in recalling those days Elise said that 
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her mother slept a lot but always woke up for meals. Elise, as cook and housekeeper, really ran 
the house and took pride in doing so. Janet rode her bicycle to the bus depot on her way to 
work as a camp counselor. Upon returning home she would pick up her bicycle, stop at the 
grocery, bring home supplies and pitch in to do whatever needed to be done. I took care of 
yard, ran errands and accepted tasks within the house. Elise was always with Elsie while Janet 
and I were at work. 

Gradually the story came out. Elsie had been ill for a week or more before our trip to 
Canada and our daughters knew of their mother’s distress but she had sworn them to secrecy. 
Janet did not have a driver’s licence but she did have a learners permit. Elsie had a pain in her 
side and could not press her foot down to use the foot brake so Janet would drive as Elsie sat 
beside her in the passenger seat. She told the girls that her problem was probably menopause 
and that it would pass. I do not know how Elsie kept this hidden from me but she did. When 
I learned what had gone on I was upset and I asked Elsie why she had kept it hidden. Her 
answer was typical Elsie, “Jim, it was your vacation.” She knew that if I thought she was unwell 
we would not have gone. What a fine and splendid person Elsie was, she would not let her 
pain and distress prevent me from having my vacation. Elsie was very intelligent and this was 
not an intelligent thing to do, but where I was concerned Elsie was a bit irrational. Was 
I irrational about Elsie? Perhaps. No matter, I loved her deeply, appreciated her and 
respected her. 
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During the Gould years the university prospered, adding new campuses, increasing 
educational opportunities and expanding research in all areas. Unfortunately it was also a time 
of great campus unrest and during this time of turmoil Elsie provided me with 
encouragement, a tranquil home and love. When Viet Namese torpedo boats reportedly 
attacked the United States destroyer Maddox in 1964, Congress gave President Johnson the 
power to use force and he did. Almost immediately national unrest began and nowhere was 
it stronger that on college campuses. College students were exempt from the draft that 
furnished soldiers to fight in Viet Nam but realized that upon graduation the exemption 
would be lost. In 1967 heavy losses were reported from Viet Nam and riots occurred. I was 
with Chancellor Gould at a meeting in the state capitol when a committee of state senators, 
all men, hammered the Chancellor because of the unrest on the campuses. Dr. Gould pushed 
back his chair from the table to separate himself from the group and said: “Gentlemen, it is 
the only younger generation we have.” The hammering stopped. The young people were 
correct, we should not have been at war in Viet Nam. Our leaders betrayed us, but it was a 
long time before I realized the students were right and I was wrong. All honor and 
appreciation to the Viet Nam veterans who, poorly supported at home, fought under their 
country’s flag with great valor. I hold them in high esteem. 

Unrest on the College Campuses The upsets on the campuses often combined the 
racial issue with the Viet Nam War and on occasion protests reached dangerous levels. One 
night I received a telephone call at about two a.m. telling me that rioting on the campus of 
the college at Buffalo had gone wild, was a serious threat and that the governor's plane was 
standing by to take me to Buffalo to take charge. I asked if the college president had asked for 
me and was told he had not. I knew that if I arrived in the very early morning on the governor's 
plane and took charge, E.K. Fretwell, the very fine and able president, would be seen as 
breaking under the pressure. I refused the governor's plane and flew to Buffalo on a regular 
airline arriving about seven a.m. 

As I entered the campus I could see that it was strewn with trash that had been 
thrown about by angry students and by intruders. E.K. and members of his staff had been up 
all night and they were tired but in control. There had been sixteen arson fires, but thanks to 
the vigilance of the security people, there was little damage. One arsonist had been arrested by 
campus security and taken to the courthouse where his bail was immediately paid permitting 
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him to be back on campus about the same time as the arresting officer. It was a wild night but 
President Fretwell calmed things down and the instructional program went on unbroken. 
There was trouble on other campuses, some of it severe, but Buffalo was the hardest hit. 

The headquarters of the State University were threatened but escaped direct attack. 
Once we were told that there was a bomb threat and anyone who wished could leave. I stayed 
put. My secretary tried to persuade me to go but I said that if one telephone call could close 
the university there was not much hope. The only other person who remained was John 
Mather, an agent of the FBI or the CIA, I never learned which, who was assigned to the 
university for reasons of security. On another occasion the students announced that they were 
going to march on the headquarters and would arrive at noon. I got up from my desk a bit 
before the threatened hour and walked through the headquarters. Dr. Gould was out of state 
and the only persons present were me, John Mather and two state policemen, and so it 
remained throughout the afternoon. The students never came. 

New Paltz, 1967 There were nasty demonstrations at the state college in New Paltz 
where a small number of faculty members joined the student protest. The College President 
seemed to have lost the respect needed to administer an academic institution. He resigned 
and since there was nobody in the local administration to take over, I was sent to the campus 
as acting President. Harold Syrett and Harry Porter took over a share of my duties in Albany 
but I retained much of the work that fell to me as Vice-Chancellor. Elise was still in high 
school and Elsie remained in Delmar to be with her. Elsie and Elise often spent weekends 
with me in the college Guest House and there were occasional evenings and some weekends 
that I spent at home. When traveling between Delmar and New Paltz I had a driver which 
allowed me to sit in the back seat and study documents and reports. 

The best way to learn of problems was to talk to students and faculty members. On 
my first day it was announced that early in the evening I would be in the lounge of one of the 
residence halls to listen to statements and to answer questions. The first question revealed the 
depth of the problem, I was asked if the telephones were tapped. My response was: were I 
asked to give permission to have the phones tapped I would refuse; I did not think the 
authorities would ask my approval; I did not know if the phones were tapped. It turned out 
that they were tapped, apparently by narcotics agents. Frequent meetings of this kind 
continued throughout my tenure at New Paltz and I also invited the members of the student 
government to have lunch with me in the Guest House on a regular basis. There were also 
many meetings with faculty groups. 

I learned that there was a drug problem, that there was a radical student group and 
that there were faculty members who encouraged unrest, but most faculty members and the 
great majority of the students held moderate views. A crisis came when marine and naval 
recruiters showed up on campus and were given a table in the vestibule of the Student Union. 
The radical students led by Frank Miata sat in the vestibule and blocked contact with the 
recruiters. Early in my tenure and at my request, a College Committee on Student Affairs 
composed of both students and faculty members was established. The Committee asked the 
sit-ins to leave the entryway but the they refused to move. I decided to take no action until 
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everybody in the college community had a clear knowledge of what was happening and had 
time to react to it. The second day arrived and the sit-ins were still in place. A student 
representing both the Student Government and the 
Committee on Students Affairs came to me and 
said that I had to arrest the radicals or I would lose 
control of the campus. I told him that I wanted to 
make a personal appeal to the sit-ins. 

It was a difficult situation. A neatly dressed 
young man appeared in my office and announced 
that as soon as I gave the word the marines would 
clear the lobby of the sit-ins. It turned out that 
military veterans, most of whom had been in Viet 


Nam, were organized into squads in one of the 
residence halls. I thanked him for the support but 


Counter demonstrators with 


American flag 
told him very firmly that the veterans must remain 


where they were. A large group of students, angry with the sit-ins, was carrying the American 
flag and marching around the Student Union. I later learned that the steel workers laboring 
on a new campus building assumed that the flag bearers were in support of the sit-ins and were 
threatening dire consequences if the students burned the flag. 

I went to where the students were sitting and found the entryway crowded by people 
who were standing and watching what was going on. Speaking to Mr. Miata I said there was 
no way we could have a conversation in the crowded foyer, but if he and his fellow sit-ins 
would join me in a separate room we could talk about the situation and I would guarantee that 
they could come back to the lobby if they wished to do so. We went off to a separate room 
with nobody present but the radical group and me but there was not much that could be 
negotiated. The Committee on Student Affairs had already offered a place outdoors where 
they could hold their demonstration and had offered to provide loud speakers so that all could 
hear the sit-ins message. It was obvious that my conversation with the group was going 
nowhere and finally, I told them that I was very reluctant to see them arrested. Mr. Miata 
stood up and said, “Dr. Frost, you have to do what you have to do and we have to do what we 
have to do.” With that he shook my hand and walked back to the foyer and sat down. As the 
students left, each shook my hand. 

I ordered the arrests. Every student was told if he or she would get up and leave that 
would be the end of it, but none of them took the offer. All twenty-nine of them, twenty-six 
were college students and three were not, were arrested and taken to a sitting room. I went 
back to the Guest House where Elsie was staying that night and we watched out a second 
story window as the arrested students were placed in a school bus and hauled off to jail. It was 
a terribly sad sight and I was fortunate to have Elsie with me. I felt badly but Elsie would not 
have me take any blame. She told me I had done what I had to do to maintain order on the 
campus and she raised my spirits. I was one of several who put up bail money and, as a result, 
the students were out of jail before the day ended. Later there were hearings and the court 
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imposed a sentence, fifty dollars or ten days in jail. The fines were paid. 

As I walked across the campus the morning after the arrests, I encountered the 
President of the Student Government and noted that he had shaved off his beard. He stopped 
to talk to me and rubbing a hand across his face he said, “I had to think of my image.” There 
were three or four faculty members who were up for tenure to whom I sent letters telling them 
that tenure would not be awarded. I believe in academic freedom but academic freedom does 
not permit one to use the classroom to espouse a political position unrelated to the subject 
being taught. The campus quieted down and eleven hundred students, a third of the student 
body, signed a petition demanding that military recruiters be permitted on campus. 

During the eight months I served at New Paltz the disruption on the campus 
vanished. There was no more trouble and the college returned to its time honored role of 
instruction, research and public service. At the end of September I left New Paltz and returned 
full time to my regular assignment. Lelan Sillin, Chairman of the College Council, and Henry 
J. DuBois, Mayor of New Paltz, wrote to Dr. Gould saying very nice things about what had 
been done. The New Paltz Daily News editorial said, “In speaking for the New Paltz 
community, we want to thank him, and hope that some day he will return.” It was all very nice 
but I was happy to return to my office in Albany and to live in the home I shared with the 
beautiful and wise Elsie. Our daughter Elise would graduate from high school in June so she 
would be with us full-time for only the present year which made it a precious time in our lives. 

New Colleges Are Founded: Old Westbury, Purchase and Utica During my time as 
Vice Chancellor three new college campuses were opened. The first of these was Old 
Westbury whose campus was a 604 acre estate on Long Island not far from New York City. I 
met with the College Council, a group of citizens given the power to advise the university 
trustees and who traditionally chose the president subject to confirmation by the trustees. 
There was so much unrest on the campuses that the Chancellor wanted a person who would 
break with tradition and establish a program appealing to disgruntled youth. The person 
chosen to be president was Harris Wofford who had been the Associate Director of the Peace 
Corps in Ethiopia. Dr. Wofford decided to reach out to students who were at odds with 
traditional college programs and sought instructors who would appeal to such students. When 
I found that he was planning to admit Frank Miata who had given us so much trouble at New 
Paltz, I called Harris and told him of Mr. Miata’s disruptive tendencies. Harris thanked me 
but believed he would not have trouble with Mr. Miata. 

The experimental college began in 1968 with eight-five students. It was a turbulent 
year. Mr. Miata organized a sit-in which went on for some time and turned ugly when the 
students broke into President Wofford’s files and found the letters appointing the teaching 
staff. Some of the instructors who had told the students they came to the college because they 
wanted to be at such an experimental college were found to have haggled to get larger salaries 
before accepting appointment. Dr. Wofford resigned and education came to a stop. Dr. 
Wofford went on to distinguish himself as president of Bryn Mawr College and was later 
elected to the United States Senate by the people of Pennsylvania. 

I sent a committee to Old Westbury to report on the educational effectiveness of the 
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campus. Based on that report the Trustees closed the college and I went to the campus, told 
the faculty their positions no longer existed and did what could be done to transfer students 
to other institutions. It was not a pleasant task. After a considerable delay Dr. John Maguire 
was elected President and under his leadership the college was reconstituted and functioned 
very well. ; 
The second to be founded was the college at Purchase. It was to have programs in the 
liberal arts and sciences but the distinctive features were to be programs for artists in both the 
visual arts and the performing arts. Some time before the college was formally established I 
happened to have lunch with Governor Rockéfeller. There were only two of us at the table and 
he argued that the arts programs should be at Lincoln Center in New York. I totally agreed 
but told him it was a political issue because Lincoln Center was in New York City which was 
the preserve of City University of New York. Only the political authorities could make it 
possible for the State University of New York to operate within New York City and they did 
not, so the programs in the arts went to Purchase which was a reasonable commute from the 
theater district in the city. 

There was a problem because programs in the performing arts do not fit easily into 
the usual academic structure with its fifty minute classes. Performers in dramatics, dance and 
music require long unbroken stretches of time for rehearsals, practice and performance. My 
solution was to propose a Vice President for the liberal arts and sciences and another for the 
fine and performing arts, an arrangement I hoped would protect the programs in the arts. The 
prospectus was accepted by the College Council and the next task was to find a leader who 
could preside over such a campus. Chancellor Gould told me that he thought Abbott Kaplan, 
an officer at the University of California at Los Angeles, had the experience to be the 
President at Purchase. I went to California and met Dr. Kaplan who impressed me, but when 
I saw his beautiful home which was scenically located and when I saw the facilities at Los 
Angeles I wondered if he could be persuaded to leave. Dr Kaplan agreed to visit Albany and 
Purchase. After talking with Chancellor Gould he decided to accept appointment as 
President and did splendidly, getting the college off to a good start. 

The third college was the State University of New York Institute of Technology at 
Utica. Years earlier Syracuse University had established Utica College and the Institute of 
Technology was seen as competition. I visited Utica College twice. The first time was to 
announce that the State University would open a campus in their city. The faculty, staff and a 
number of local business people who had given money to Utica College were present and they 
were unhappy. The second time was to inform the faculty and staff that the new college would 
not employ them. Neither meeting was pleasant. 

Three or four plots of land had been located as possible sites for the Technical 
Institute. I went to each and, after thought and study, recommended one. The Chancellor 
accepted the recommendation and it was approved by the trustees. I had argued that it should 
be a four year college, but the decision was that the Technical Institute would be an upper 
divisional campus largely devoted to the graduates of the two year community and technical 
colleges. I drew up a prospectus for the college which was accepted by the College Council. 
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There were many difficult and unpleasant tasks that fell to me during the 
establishment of the three new campuses. Fortunately, I had the thoughtful and beautiful Elsie 
to listen to my problems. She analyzed and understood the difficulties which made her 
support and encouragement meaningful. It was not a routine “You did well.” It was an 
explanation of why I had done well. 

The Appointment of Campus Presidents and Lesser Tasks Two of my responsibilities 
which were not directly related to the colleges were to serve as the Chancellor’s representative 
on the all university Faculty Senate and to be a member of the Editorial Board for the State 
University of New York Press. The press published a sizable number of scholarly works. The 
senate took up matters of concern to the faculty but during my time there were no significant 
problems. 

One of my major responsibilities was to work with the College Councils in the 
selection of campus presidents and, except for the newly created colleges, there was a faculty 
committee to help with the search. I always became the liaison between the Council and the 
faculty committee. Contacts and advertisements usually resulted in a large number of 
candidates but a study of resumes and inquiries addressed to persons who knew the candidates 
made it possible to select three or four to be brought to the campus for interviews. Elsie 
sometimes met the candidates in a social setting and, when that happened, I found her analysis 
of their personalities to be helpful. Often the faculty committee and the Council would be at 
odds concerning the final choice. It was my task to bring the two groups to a common 
decision, which taxed my patience and persuasive powers, but I always succeeded. In making 
it’s decision the Council in every case except one made use of my knowledge and experience. 
The exception was at Old Westbury where the experimental college had failed and the council 
wanted no further word from the central office. 

After the Council made its choice the nominee would be brought to Albany to meet 
the principal staff officers and to converse with Chancellor Gould. The candidate was often 
entertained at our home where Elsie took care of lunches, dinners and everything in between. 
Such affairs helped to establish good relations with the persons who became Presidents and 
those appointed when I worked with College Councils were very successful except for Dr. 
Wofford’s experiment at Old Westbury, but Dr. Wofford won great distinction in his later 
endeavors. The persons appointed were: 


Brockport - Albert W. Brown Buffalo - E.K. Fretwell, Jr. 
Cortland - Richard C. Jones Old Westbury - Harris Wofford 
Oswego - James E. Perdue John Maguire 
Potsdam - Thomas M. Barrington Purchase - Abbott Kaplan 


Maritime College - Edward J. O’Donnell 


Accomplishments During Dr. Gould’s Chancellorship At the time Dr. Gould took 
office and I became Vice Chancellor, not one of the colleges had graduated a student in the 
liberal arts and there were no programs on the master’s degree level in fields other than 
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education. When he left office in 1970 there were 226 new programs in the liberal arts and 44 
new programs on the master’s level. There were also new programs in professional fields on 
the undergraduate level in nursing, industrial technology, police science and computer science. 
More than sixty-eight thousand students were taking courses on a full-time or part-time basis 
and there were thirty-one thousand full and part-time faculty members. Three new campuses 
were in operation and the expanded libraries, laboratories and studios needed to support the 
new programs appeared on every campus. The former state teachers colleges had under gone 
a metamorphosis. 

Governor Rockefeller provided the political support that made the metamorphosis 
possible and Samuel Gould provided the executive talent and the leadership to make it 
happen. I hope it will not sound boastful to say that, as far as the former teachers colleges were 
concerned, I also had a role in the great change, but certainly a far, far, lesser role. In writing 
of my contribution Harold Syrett said: “... that he [James Frost] was directly responsible to 
Chancellor Gould for the conduct and administration of the ten four-year colleges in the 
State University. In this capacity he has been more responsible than any other single person 
for the transformation of these institutions from Teachers colleges into Liberal Arts colleges.” 
Harold Syrett was a close personal friend and he may have overstated the case, but it was my 
responsibility to see that the former teachers colleges were converted into multipurpose 
institutions with graduate programs on the master’s degree level. Certainly the college 
Presidents, who made the day by day decisions concerning the assignment of personnel and 
other instructional resources needed to bring new programs into being, deserve great credit. 

Several notes came from Sam Gould thanking me for what had been accomplished. 
The letters greeted me as “Jim” and were always signed “Sam.” Every Christmas a note came 
from him and there was always a message early in the summer at the end of the academic 
year. On July 17th, 1967, he wrote: “ May I again express my appreciation for your splendid 
service to the University and tell you that I value our association together very much.” In July 
1968, he had recommended that my salary be increased by thirty-five hundred dollars which 
in those days was a very large sum. The governors office had limited all increases to not more 
than twenty-five hundred. He wrote to tell me that he valued my work highly and that he 
regretted, “...that Budget has not seen it fit to approve the full amount at this time.” 

Worn down by the burdens of his office which had taken a toll on his health, Samuel 
Gould resigned his position in 1970 and the trustees immediately made him Chancellor 
Emeritus. It was an honor he very much merited. Sam, Elsie and I remained friends as long 
as he lived. We exchanged letters and on two occasions he was a guest in our home in 
Simsbury, Connecticut. 

The quiet one who had so very much to do with my success was the beautiful and 
intelligent Elsie. She managed our finances and, since we had no servants, kept the house and 
entertained our many guests. It was Elsie who kept a close watch over our daughter's schooling 
and kept me up to date on their progress. Her advice, always given in a way that respected my 
own intelligence and experience, was very helpful and no matter how unpromising a situation 
might be she always raised my spirits. She never made a great point when I succeeded in an 
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effort but gave the impression that it was to be expected and thus, revealed her total confidence 
in me. Elsie was not only my love, she was my partner in all endeavors. I benefitted from the 
thoughtful suggestions born of Elsie’s wisdom. It was her aid and support that made my 
professional achievements possible and it was her management that made my family life 
so enjoyable. 
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We Leave New York 
1969 - 1772 


When Samuel Gould retired and when Nelson Rockefeller left the Governor's office 
the era of rapid growth for the State University of New York was ended, but advancements 
continued at a slower pace. Today it is distinguished for the quality of its instructional 
programs and especially for its reputation in all fields of research. It is not unusual for the 
university’s scholars to be cited in the media. Ernest Boyer succeeded Chancellor Gould. Elsie 
and I had known Ernie and his wife as friends. We had been guests at the Boyers’ home and 
they guests in ours. Ernest Boyer was a good and effective Chancellor during a time when the 
university was undergoing sharp budgetary reductions. Honesty requires me to say that there 
was some unease between us but I never understood what caused it because Ernie had my full 
and whole-hearted support. After Elsie and I left New York he seemed more relaxed when he 
saw us and always gave Elsie a kiss on the cheek. 

Early Relations with the New Chancellor Sometime after Sam Gould announced his 
retirement Ray Kettler, the Vice Chancellor for Finance and Management, asked me whether 
I thought Ernie Boyer would be a good Chancellor and I said that I did. He asked me if I 
would support him and I said I did not think I had any influence but I would support Ernie 
for the job. Sometime later I was on vacation at our camp on Lake Chandos when I received 
a request that I meet with a group of trustees in New York City. I drove to Toronto and took 
a plane to New York. The Trustees wanted to know whether I thought Dr. Boyer would be a 
good Chancellor and I replied saying he would make an excellent Chancellor and I hoped he 
would be appointed. My supposition is that, since I was a high-ranking officer in the central 
administration and widely known throughout the university, the Trustees wanted my 
commitment to his support. I was pleased to give it. 

Harry Porter, the Provost of the University, opposed Ernie’s appointment and did not 
hide the fact nor should he have hidden it because the university requires honesty and 
openness. After Ernie’s election as Chancellor there was a party to celebrate, and when Elsie 
and I arrived a bit late, we found a number of people seated at the Chancellors table and in 
groups at other tables throughout the room. Harry and Flo Porter were seated at a table by 
themselves and Elsie and I joined them. We had known the Porters for years, they were friends 
and it was Harry who brought me to the central administration. A person came to where I was 
sitting and said that the Chancellor would be pleased if Elsie and I would join him at his table. 
My response was to give my compliments to the Chancellor and I would join him in a bit but 
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if Elsie and I left now the Porters would be by themselves. Later Elsie and I did join the Boyers 
but my feeling is that Ernie was annoyed at my failure to join him immediately and that it may 
have made him question whether my support for him was strong. 

Harry was not dismissed but he did lose his secretary and his office. He had a desk in 
the hall. Harry told me that he would not resign no matter how difficult it became. I knew 
that the Commission on Higher Education of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, was looking for an Executive Director. I made a phone call, Harry was 
offered the position and he accepted it. I never told Harry what I had done but he later found 
out. The treatment of Harry was a side of Ernie I had not seen before but on the other hand, 
since Harry had made it well known that he did not have confidence in Ernie’s leadership, he 
should have resigned. 

Family Life 1970 -72 Janet and Elise made high grades in college, both were on the 
dean’s list and both majored in science, Janet in microbiology and Elise in biology. During the 
spring of 1970 Janet spent some weeks in Mexico and in the summer she was employed by the 
state to monitor swimming pools, checking for bacteria. On June 13th, 1971, she graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan. For the next several months Janet lived at home and worked in a research 
laboratory at the Albany Medical College. In the fall of 1972 she began working on her 
master’s degree at the State University of New York at Binghamton. I do not know how she 
did it but Janet paid her own way at Binghamton. After graduating from college both of our 
daughters supported themselves. At Wheaton College Elise was given a tryout and 
immediately elected to the Tritons, Wheaton’s water ballet. After two years at Wheaton she 
transferred to Colgate University. Elsie and I followed our daughters careers with interest and 
with great pride. We were pleased that they had become splendid and mature young women. 

Both daughters were in college so there was no reason for Elsie to remain home and 
in the fall of 1970 she made a trip to Texas to visit her Aunt Anita and Uncle Ray and while 
there she visited her sister who had move to El Paso. Since I was working Elsie made the 
journey by herself. Whenever it was possible Elsie accompanied me on business trip and our 
favorite was the annual visit to Sky Top in Pennsylvania where the Middle States Commission 
on Higher Education held its yearly meetings. 

: During the spring 1971, Uncle Raymond 
and Aunt Anita spent several days with us and in 
August of that year we had a long and pleasant visit 
from Eleanor which allowed us to become better 
acquainted with our niece, Diane, who was bright, 
pleasant and who amazed us with her skill as a figure 
skater. Mary and David visited us every summer and 
so did my mother. When my mother made her last 
visit in 1971, she was very frail and both David and 


I expressed concern about her travel, but mother was 


Jims mother, Janet Wilson Frost in her determined to visit her two sons and her sister Mary 
home, Penney Farms, Florida Robinson who lived in Cleveland. Each summer we 
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spent time at Lake Chandos and every winter visited Florida, stopping for a day or two at my 
mother’s home in Penney Farms. 

A Confused Professional Assignment A letter dated May 11th, 1971, signed by 
Ernest Boyer, announced that I would work with Bruce Dearing on a special assignment. 
When Harold Delaney was asked to replace me as the Vice Chancellor for University 
Colleges, I told Harold to accept the appointment but he refused saying he would never take 
my job. Ultimately, Herold left the university and accepted the presidency of a private college. 
It was obvious that Ernie did not want me to be responsible for the colleges but it also seemed 
that he wanted me on the staff. I never learned what the special assignment was to be. Dr. 
Dearing was a fine man who had served as President of the State University of New York at 
Binghamton and who died shortly after Elsie and I left New York. 

I had always been able to see Sam Gould without delay whenever, I came at the 
appointed hour and was immediately admitted to his office. It did not work that way with 
Ernie. I would come at the appointed hour and be told to return to my office to await a phone 
call telling me the Chancellor was ready to see me. This happened a good many times. Fed up 
with such treatment I made an appointment for the hour the office opened and told the 
secretaries that I had an eleven o'clock appointment that I absolutely had to keep. I arrived at 
the appointed hour and was informed that the Chancellor had not yet arrived. I reminded the 
secretaries of my eleven o'clock appointment. No call came from Ernie so at eleven I appeared 
at his office and asked that the Chancellor be given my compliments and told that tomorrow 
I would make a new appointment. The secretaries told me if I could just wait a minute the 
Chancellor would see me. I said that as I had explained when I made the appointment I had 
to leave at eleven. The secretaries were agitated and concerned and I was sorry for that. My 
appointment was with myself. I went to the Albany Country Club had lunch and spent the 
afternoon playing golf. 

It was obvious that the time had come for me to move, but it had to be a position I 
wanted. Ernie had vaguely talked of a new assignment for me, and finally decided I should be 
the Vice Chancellor for Undergraduate Education, but no duties were assigned to the position. 
Not including the agricultural and technical colleges and the community colleges there were 
more than twenty campuses with undergraduate programs covering every imaginable field of 
learning. Each program was managed locally by experienced department heads and deans and 
I could see no proper tasks for a Vice Chancellor for Undergraduate Education. Three campus 
presidencies, all outside New York, were offered to me but I was looking for something larger 
and more fitting for my experience. During this trying time, Elsie kept me relaxed and happy. 
It was just a joy to be with her and she was there after every difficult day. Elsie’s encouragement 
kept myself confidence high. 

The Three Year Bachelor’s Degree Ernie called me to his office and said he believed 
that foundation money could be obtained for an experimental program leading to a bachelor’s 
degree in three years rather than the usual four. Such a program would enable students to begin 
careers earlier and would reduce costs for both the student and the university. He asked if I 
would be willing to study the matter and make a proposal for a three-year degree. I said that 
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I would but I would need time away from the office to study the question and design a 
program for such a degree. He agreed so I asked if it would be possible for me to do this work 
in Florida and Ernie said that where I worked was not his concern so I was placed on special 
assignment from November 1st, 1970, until April 30th, 1971. It was a Rene gesture on 
Ernie’s part and I appreciated it. 

The materials I needed to study were packed up and Elsie and I drove to Florida, 
stopping to visit my mother on our way farther south. We rented an apartment in the Florida 
Keys on Islamorada, where during the mornings and early afternoons I worked on the project 
and during the late afternoon and evening we hiked, swam or played golf on a pitch and putt 
course. One weekend we drove to Key West and observed the artist colony which was located 
there. Elsie never disturbed me when I was working and remained by herself, keeping house 
and getting meals. We were deeply in love and had a wonderful time together. On our way 
home we again stopped to visit my mother. 

Ernie took the materials I had developed and made a presentation to the Carnegie 
Foundation. Since I was the person who would be in charge of the program the Foundation 
sent a staff person to interview me. Having decided that I was qualified the Carnegie 
Foundation sent me to California to see several of the time-shortened degree programs 
underway in that state. The Carnegie staff person who had conducted the interview 
accompanied me and, using his influence, opened doors and saw that I had a good learning 
experience. Eventually the foundation approved a grant for eight hundred thousand dollars. A 
press conference was called for the Chancellor to announce the gift. Ernie asked a college 
President to sit next to him, I was placed well in the rear among the crowd and no mention 
was made of my role in the event. 

Because of the Carnegie grant and the new programs appearing on the campuses of 
the State University of New York, I was regarded as an authority on the time-shortened 
degree. I did not believe I was an authority but when others asked my advice it was given. The 
Southern Regional Education Board invited me to speak at a conference in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and I did. The title of the talk was “Time-Shortening and Articulation” and it was published 
by the Regional Board. There were a number of thoughts, but the major point in the address 
was that college courses could be given to qualified high school students in the student’s high 
school classroom. It is pleasing to note that Elsie’s and my granddaughters both took 
such courses. 

It was the three year bachelor’s degree that got me into the business of seeking grants 
and having gotten into it, I kept at it. The Rockefeller Brothers Fund provided a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for a program to improve the education of teachers. I made a trip to the 
Kellogg Foundation and was well received. The outlook was good for a Kellogg grant and 
Ernie wrote me a note expressing appreciation. In 1972 I left the State University of New York 
and my search for grants ended as did my reputation as an expert on time-shortened degrees. 

Janet Florence Roberts Wilson Frost (December 2nd, 1884- September 23rd, 1971) It 
was during the autumn meeting of the principal officers of the State University that the 
melancholy news of my mother’s death arrived. I told Ernie Boyer and he immediately said 
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that I must take leave to attend the funeral and do whatever else was necessary. It was a kindly 
gesture on his part. Elsie and I flew to Penney Farms where we were joined by my brother 
David. Mary stayed home with Holly who was still in school. Mother had lived at Penney 
Farms for a quarter century and was well known in the community and her memorial service 
was well attended and beautifully done. Both of my parents died at Penney Farms and both 
passed easily into the next world. My father died in his sleep. Mother’s doctor informed me 
that he had told mother she should have a pacemaker for her heart. Mother said she did not 
want anything like that and told him a joke. He said that when he left her he was laughing 
and twenty minutes later was called back to her room to find that she had passed on. 

Like my father, mother’s body was cremated and the ashes were shipped to an 
undertaker in Canada. David, Elsie and I rented a truck and took home things we wished to 
keep. Mother had a small round table meant for a plant. For years it has stood by my easy chair 
where it holds my cup of tea as I read the morning papers. During the summer of 1972 there 
was an interment ceremony in the cemetery at Roseneath, Ontario, where mother’s ashes were 
buried alongside my father’s. My brother and I were blessed with well educated, intelligent and 
caring parents. David and I understood this and appreciated it. There were no teenage 
problems in our family. 

In my mother’s purse we found a letter written by Elsie six 
days before mother died. It began “Dear Mother” and it related the 
doings of Janet and Elise and told that Elsie and I had been 
swimming at Friends Lake. It was signed, “Love, Elsie.” Elsie had 
a good relationship with my mother and wrote to her often, 
keeping her up-to-date on the happenings in the household of her 


older son. Obviously, my mother enjoyed the correspondence. 

Mother was a skilled musician, played the piano Jinks aie Janet Prost 
beautifully and had a trained singing voice. She was very bright 
and made good use of humor, often using it change a very irksome incident into an amusing 
situation. I do not know how she did it, but people would be very angry one minute and 
laughing the next. It was fitting that she caused the doctor to laugh minutes before she died. 
I had a splendid mother and also a splendid father and I was also blessed with an 
understanding and caring wife who helped me deal with my grief. 

We Decide to Move to Connecticut Elsie agreed that the time had come to leave New 
York, but it was not an easy decision. Our three children were born in New York and I had 
served the state for twenty-four years, first in Oneonta and then in the Central Administration 
where I was well regarded and Elsie was known and liked by members of the staff and their 
spouses. Elsie was a well-accepted member of Legislative Wives and enjoyed the organization 
and was involved in the affairs of the Delmar Presbyterian Church. We had good friends and 
good times at the Albany Country Club and had friends in Oneonta and Albany as well as 
on every college campus of the University. I was a fellow of the New York Historical 
Association and was known for my writings about the state. In many ways Ernie Boyer was 
very supportive but seemed to be undecided concerning how to use my experience and my 
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talents. 

Little has been said about the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities. Only campus Presidents were permitted to be members of the association so I 
was not a member; however, I was called upon to take part in many of its programs and was 
sometimes asked to speak. This connection helped me to become known within the field of 
public colleges and universities. The State University of New York was second in prestige and 
size only to California and my position as Vice Chancellor for University Colleges caused me 
to be nationally known and resulted in invitations to lecture or speak at institutions far 
removed from New York. I had been listed in Marquis, Whos Who in America since the 1950's 
and later was listed in Whos Who in the World. Elsie, who read my writing with an editorial 
eye and who improved my speeches, had much to do with the national reputation. 

There were a number of feelers from institutions with fine reputations and mention 
has been made of outright offers of Presidencies. Most of my friends in the Central 
Administration thought I would accept an appointment to a well-known university, but that 
was not what Elsie and I wanted. We had seen what happened to Sam Gould’s health and, 
while pressure would happen in any position, we did not want an assignment in a system of 
higher education that carried burdens as heavy as those in New York. Campus Presidencies are 
very demanding of time because Presidents are expected to attend most cultural offerings that 
occur on campus such as lectures, musical performances and dramatic works, as well as 
occasional attendance at athletic events. We did not want to give time to such affairs, even 
though they were often pleasant and enlightening. Elsie and I agreed that the experience at 
Oneonta and at New Paltz had been interesting, but we liked the position in the Central 
Office better. 

One of the people who followed my career was J. Eugene Smith, former president of 
Eastern Connecticut State College and later secretary to the Board of Trustees for the 
Connecticut State Colleges. Interestingly, Gene was also a minister's son and much of his 
childhood had been spent in Oneonta where he began school in the building that held my 
office during my days as dean. It was in 1968 he invited me to serve as a consultant to the 
Connecticut Trustees at a time the State Colleges in that state were beginning graduate 
programs. I met with the Trustees and suggested ways of establishing graduate programs that 
would reflect well on the colleges and lessen the criticism from private institutions. Four years 
passed and Gene wanted to retire and he hoped I would be his successor. The Connecticut 
system had four colleges with enrollments ranging from three to twelve thousand for a total of 
about thirty-five thousand. From the Hartford area each campus could be reached within two 
and a half hours by automobile so I could always be home for dinner. I read the Connecticut 
law regarding the responsibilities and the authority of the Trustees and was satisfied that the 
Trustees had the appropriate powers. 

With Elsie’s agreement I told Gene I would be a candidate and we were invited to 
Hartford where I met the Board, responded to questions and asked a few of my own. Later 
there was a social gathering and the Trustees were able to meet Elsie. I enjoyed watching the 
way they talked to her and the way they looked at her. At age fifty-three Elsie was slender, 
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beautiful, well dressed and, as always, perfectly poised, smiling and responding to questions 
easily and sensibly. I was very proud of the way Elsie handled the situation, but I was always 
proud of Elsie. 

Before we returned to New York I received a phone call from the Board’s Chairman, 
Bernice Niejadlik, offering me the position. I said I would need to talk with Elsie and the 
chairman said she understood that I would need to consult my wife. Elsie and I went to dinner 
at Avon Old Farms restaurant and during the meal we talked over the offer. Janet was a 
graduate student at the State University of New York at Binghamton and Elise was enrolled 
at Colgate so we did not have to consider how such a move would impact their lives. We 
decided to accept the offer and move to Connecticut, so I called Mrs. Niejadlik and accepted 
the position. Over the years Elsie and I occasionally had dinner at Avon Old Farms restaurant 
and we would always take a minute to look at the phone from which the acceptance had been 
made. 

Our Last Days in New York Before speaking to anybody else I told Ernie of the 
appointment in Connecticut. He could have been upset with my walking away from the grants 
but he was not. I explained that I had completed twenty-four years of service in New York 
and that twenty-five years would mean a lot in so far as a pension was concerned. He said he 
would give me a leave with the understanding that during the year I would be a consultant in 
regard to the grants. I agreed to do so. This was a generous offer on Ernie’s part and I 
appreciated it very much. Thus it was that during the first year in Connecticut, I was on leave 
in New York. 

The Central Office staff decided to have a farewell party for Elsie and me. Ernie was 
to attend but he did not. It was wise decision because criticism of his failure to keep me in 
New York was voiced in poetry and song. I was greatly pleased when the college Presidents 
held a separate party for me. I had been removed as the Vice Chancellor for University 
Colleges but they ignored that. Every single President was in attendance. Knowing of my 
interest in writing they gave me a portable typewriter which I still own. 
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We Begun Life in Connecticut 
1912 - 1977 


The house we bought in Connecticut was expected to be our last home and it was. 
Janet and Elise finished college, left our household and began life on their own. Fortunately, 
they both settled in West Hartford just a short drive from our home in Simsbury which 
resulted in frequent visits. We were fortunate to have so very able and caring daughters. 
During the first five years we lived in Connecticut there were difficult and upsetting problems 
at work, but Elsie and I had a wonderful time together. It seems best to report the problems 
at the office and the joyful times with Elsie separately. Life away from the office will be 
treated first. 

Our Home in Connecticut Once again Elsie took over the labor of finding a place 
for us to live. Looking into the future, when we would be older and realizing this would 
probably be the last house we would buy, she suggested that we ought to get a house that was 
all on one floor, but she did not exclude two story homes in the course of her search. It was 
the summer of 1972 and I was still working in Albany, but Elise, home from college, went with 
her mother to look at houses. Our daughters were older and good schools were not the crucial 
factor but, because of our interest in education, we wanted to live in an area which provided a 
sound education for children. Elsie considered schools but also had to consider the commute 
to and from my office and the quality of life provided by parks, walkways, other recreational 
areas and shopping centers. 

When Elsie had narrowed her choice to four or five houses, I joined her and Elise to 
make the final choice. The last place we saw was in a new development, Neal Drive, which 
had been cut out of the forest in Simsbury, but no houses had been completed and nobody was 
in residence. Neal Drive did not have an outlet and ended in a cul-de-sac. The house Elsie 
showed me was at the beginning stages of construction, was located on three quarters of an 
acre, had a circular drive, a feature much favored by Elsie, and was a one floor ranch style 
house. It had a two car garage, a large kitchen with a cathedral ceiling and dining area, a 
dining room, a big family room with a large fireplace, a sizable parlor, a master bedroom with 
a dressing area and bath and three additional bedrooms. There were a total of two and a half 
baths and there was also a laundry. The large basement included a fireplace and provided space 
for my desk, files and books. 

We bought the unfinished house and asked for one or two changes which the builder 
accepted. After Elsie’s death, Elise told me that the house on Neal Drive was the one her 
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mother very much wanted. Desiring not to have undue influence, Elsie never let on that she 
had her heart set on the house we bought and I was surprised to learn of it. It was an excellent 
house and provided space for the entertainment of large groups which was an important 
because of my new position. Elsie and I were the first or second homeowners to take up 
residence on Neal Drive. Gradually, new 
neighbors moved in, we became 
acquainted with them and friendships 
developed. There would be morning 
coffee get-togethers for the ladies, evening : 
cocktail parties and, occasionally, dinner 
parties. 

As a dead-end street Neal Drive 
had little traffic and the twenty houses 
which made up the development quickly 


Our home in Simsbury, Connecticut 


filled up with families having children. 

Our circular drive was a great attraction for the youngsters who used it while riding a variety 
of vehicles. A few years ago my study was moved up from the basement and today as I write 
children whiz by my window on a variety of vehicles. For Elsie the children were a great joy, 
she learned their names and had conversations with them. Her New York teaching licence was 
not valid in Connecticut so Elsie could not work professionally in the schools. She casually 
mentioned spending some time at the Simsbury Public Library but it was months before I 
learned that she was reading to children and, when opportunity came, helping them learn 
to read. 

Furnishing and Decorating Our New Home Furnishing and decorating our new 
home was entirely the responsibility of Elsie. She decided on paint colors, wallpaper and rugs. 
After the builder left, Elsie decided that the kitchen needed wallpaper. The height of the 
cathedral ceilings and the tight corners made difficult work but, as usual, we worked side by 
side and got it done. After spending a year selecting additional furniture which added greatly 
to comfort and decor, Elsie decided that two pictures were needed for the parlor and she went 
to all the art galleries of the region looking for suitable paintings. She found two that she liked 
and took me to see them. They were oil paintings by John Bartok. One was of an old fishing 
boat that had been pushed to the back of the breach and left there. It was entitled 
“Abandoned” and the price was two hundred fifty dollars. The other was a seascape called 
“Breaking Light” and showed waves breaking on a rocky coast. It cost three hundred dollars, 
and, considering the time, it was a significant price to pay for a painting by a little known 
artist. Both fit nicely into the parlor and have often evoked a response from visitors. Frequent 
mention had been made of Elsie’s intelligence and her keen appreciation of art. The two 
paintings reveal that she was fully worthy of such praise. Some weeks after we bought the 
pictures TIME Magazine ran a major story on John Bartok, calling him one of the country’s 
best artists and the very best at seascapes and the value of our paintings quickly rose far above 
the two hundred fifty and the three hundred dollar range. 
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We Become Established in Connecticut When we took up residence on Neal Drive, 
Janet was still studying for her master’s degree at the State University of New York at 
Binghamton. At the time we were taking possession of the house she came to visit. I 
mentioned that I would need to go to the bank and arrange for a bridge loan which would last 
for a couple of days and then be paid off. Janet said, “You need two thousand, Dad? I can let 
you have that much.” So I borrowed the money from her. In our driveway sat Janet’s ancient 
secondhand car, which, with her available cash, showed that she knew how to earn money and 
how to be frugal. As mentioned earlier, upon graduating from college both of our daughters 
earned their own way. 

Elise graduated from Colgate on June 3rd, 1973, cum laude with honors in biology. 
Elsie and I attended the ceremony watching with great pride as our younger daughter received 
her bachelor’s degree. Following graduation, Elise lived with us for a time and worked as a 
photographer at the University of Connecticut’s School of Medicine. She had taken one 
course in photography while in college so most applicants for the position had much more 
training and experience in photography, but when the doctors saw Elise’s college record they 
hired her immediately. Janet, as a laboratory assistant, gained teaching experience, completed 
her work at Binghamton and received her masters degree in chemistry. Because of her 
knowledge in the fields of biology and chemistry, she was hired by the Connecticut 
Department of Environmental Protection as a field inspector. Janet rented an apartment in 
West Hartford and Elise moved in with her. 

We Join the Avon Congregational Church As has been noted, my father was a 
Congregational minister, had married us and baptized our children. It seemed proper to join 
a Congregational Church and for the first time since we were married we found ourselves 
living within easy distance of not one but three Congregational Churches. As was our custom, 
Elsie did the scouting, visiting the churches, talking to the ministers and church members. We 
attended services at two of the three. Elsie said she thought the Avon Congregational Church 
would be the best for us. We attended services there for several Sundays and then joined. As 
usual, Elsie was correct in her evaluation, we found the Avon Congregational Church to be 
very rewarding. Elsies’s talents were quickly noted and she was soon involved in activities at 
the church. With Elsie I attended church 
regularly but my involvement did not go much 
beyond that until after I retired. 

During our first summer in Connecticut I 
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accepted appointment to the Board of Trustees for 
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the Robinson School, a private institution. Elsie 
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— took an interest in the school and attended its 
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functions, especially the graduations. When Mr. 
Robinson, the school’s founder, died the school 


é closed but for a number of years it had functioned 
Chuck and Loleta Scholl, Elsie very well. Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
Simsbury, circa 1996 asked me to serve on its Alumni Board and I 
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accepted. It was a scholarship from Teachers College that brought me to New York, made it 
possible to meet Elsie and, as has been related, led to my admission to Columbia College, an 
Ivy League institution. Every time I attended a meeting of the Alumni Board, Elsie was with 
me and we wandered over the campus recalling the days of our youth. It was also in 1973 that 
I accepted appointment to the College Entrance Examination Board’s Advisory Committee 
on Research and Development. Some of its meetings were at its headquarters near Princeton 
University. Our friend of military days, Chuck Scholl, was employed by the Board and when 
Committee meetings were held at the Board’s headquarters, Elsie and I would visit Loleta and 
Chuck, staying with them for a day or two. Whenever my duties took me to the Philadelphia 
region we visited the Scholls and had many pleasant days with them. They, held at home by 
their horses and other farm animals, seldom came to our home. 

Roger We were now living at a far distance from The New York State Psychiatric 
Hospital near Poughkeepsie where Roger lived. During his early days in the hospital he had 
sometimes been beaten by other patients, but that harsh mistreatment had ended years ago. 
On July 23rd, 1973, not long after our move to Connecticut, we received a letter from Dr. 
Herman B. Snow, director of Roger’s hospital saying that he had been found banging his head 
against the wall, injuring his right ear from which blood flowed. Roger had been sent to the 
hospital’s surgical clinic. Elsie and I were very much concerned, Roger had suffered so much 
and now this. Elsie, who’s hearing made her much better on the telephone than mine, called 
the hospital and was assured that Roger had recovered and was all right. Elsie and I had a high 
regard for Dr. Snow who met with us and talked to us about Roger’s condition and about what 
was being done to help him. 

It was necessary to see Roger periodically to assure ourselves of his welfare. Elsie’s 
parents visited him periodically and nearly every month Elsie made the trip to the Psychiatric 
Hospital but, alas, I seldom accompanied her. I was under heavy pressure at work and not all 
weekends were free. Even so I could have gone more often, using free weekends and I very 
much regret that I did not do it. It was a round trip of some one hundred fifty miles through 
heavy and fast moving traffic, but Elsie never complained and brought back detailed reports 
of Roger’s conditions. Because Elsie made her journeys during week days we had the 
weekends together. 

Herbert Norman Lorenz (March 27th, 1892 - September 12th, 1973) Elsie and I 
were much saddened by the death of her father which occurred on our thirty-first wedding 
anniversary, turning a happy day into a very sad one. Elsie loved her father dearly and his loss 
brought her grief and sadness. Once when Elsie was in an automobile accident I rushed to 
the scene. Nobody was injured but several cars were involved and people were running to and 
fro. Not Elsie, she was calmly writing down license numbers. I complimented her on being 
so calm and taking licenses. She said, “My father would expect it of me.” She was her father’s 
daughter and it showed in her love for him and in her effort to merit his approval. Her 
father’s love for Elsie and his pride in her showed every time they were together. They had 
rewarding father-daughter relationship. 

Death came unexpectedly from a stroke. His early life had not been easy, much of it 
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having been spent on the family ranch in Mexico during the time of revolution. He was 
trained as a chemist and was employed by metal companies doing assays, checking the 
smelting process and making steel. Later he took up residence in New York City where he and 
his brother successfully took over and ran a business that had been founded by an uncle. He 
was fluent in English, Spanish and German which was helpful to him in doing business with 
German and Spanish-speakers in New York. Like his daughter, he was very intelligent. He 
was proud of Elsie. | 

I was fond of Elsie’s father and he gave every indication that he approved of me as his 
daughter’s suitor and later as her husband. After Elsie and I were married I always called him 
dad. The funeral was in Blairstown and it was well attended by the Jones clan, friends and 
neighbors. Our daughters attended as did Elsie and I. The burial was in the Cedar Ridge 
Cemetery at Blairstown. 

Visitors Our close friends and relatives were eager to visit our new home. Alas, Elsie’s 


father was never to see it but Mother Lorenz spent a few days with us shortly after October 
2nd, 1972, the day we took up residence. Mary and David were with us for our first Christmas 
in Connecticut and their daughter Holly was with them. Janet and Elise were both home. We 
kept the fireplace going and had a joyful time together. As long as my brother and his wife 
lived in Levittown on Long Island the distances were short and we visited back and forth. In 
May 1973, Royal and Clara Netzer spent a weekend with us and we had a wonderful time 
talking about the old days in Oneonta. 

The next Christmas Uncle Ray and Aunt Anita came as did Elsie’s mother. Both girls 
were with us. Once again the fireplace was the point of attraction as we gathered around it to 
exchange stories and sip drinks. Writing of this occasion Uncle Ray said, “You are all such a 
loving family.” He had it correct and the heart of the family was Elsie. 

Cultural Activities in Connecticut Elsie had a keen appreciation for all the arts with 
the exception of music. She listened to music and I know she enjoyed it but not with the 
passion she had for the stage, dance and the visual arts. Elsie learned about the Hartford Ballet 
and we subscribed, attending each of the works performed by the ballet until my retirement 
when we spent the ballet season in Florida. I, too, enjoyed the ballet and I loved going with 
Elsie who would give me a critique of the performance. The Simsbury Light Opera put on 
very good amateur performances in the local high school auditorium. Elsie always applauded 
the performance and later would comment on almost all aspects from the scenery to the 
portrayal of a character. 

Among the attractions in Hartford are the Harriet Beecher Stowe house and Mark 
Twain's home. It was Mark Twain's that caught Elsie’s eye. She liked the big flamboyant house 
and thought it properly reflected its flamboyant owner. It was her favorite place to take visitors. 
Mrs. Stowe’s home was modest and, perhaps, looked too much like some of the old houses in 
Blairstown to arouse Elsie’s interest. 

The great museum of art in Connecticut is the Wadsworth Atheneum which houses 
a number of well-known works of art of the highest quality. Elsie and I visited it a time or two 
and she appreciated the quality of the art, but her favorite museum by a large margin was the 
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Spain — 1773 


Elsie at Castallar de Elsie aboard ferry crossing 
la Frontera, Spain the Strait of Gibralter 
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Jim and Elsie dining at Café di Jim at Hotel Guadacort, 
Chinitas, Madrid, Spain Algeciras, Spain 


New Britain Museum of American Art. This museum, founded in 1903, was the first to 
restrict its collections to the works of American artists. We both enjoyed the works of Charles 
Willson Peale, Gilbert Stuart and Winslow Homer among others. Because of my interest in 
the Revolutionary Period, I was intrigued by Ralph Earl and enjoyed his paintings. Thomas 
Hart Benton’s 1932 mural attracted us both. We remembered all too well the Great 
Depression and could identify with the struggling masses. The two artists that impressed Elsie 
the most were Mary Cassatt and Georgia O’Keeffe. Elsie had read about both artists and used 
her knowledge to better interpret their works. It was always stimulating to view art with Elsie, 
to view a play or watch a dance because she invariably reacted with keen insights and 
interesting thoughts making the venture an intellectual experience. 

France, Spain and Portugal Although I was no longer in the middle states region, I 
was asked to chair the team which would visit American College in Paris and make a 
recommendation concerning its accreditation. Elsie was pleased at the thought of visiting 
Europe and so was I. The assignment was accepted and we decided that after the work had 
been completed in Paris we would take vacation time to sightsee in Spain and Portugal for 
which Elsie made the plans and the reservations. We arrived in Paris on March 13th, 1973, 
thirteen years after our visit on the way home from Sri Lanka. Elsie was free to do whatever 
she wished while I was busy at American College, although we usually met for lunch. In my 
report to the Middle States Commission on Higher Education, I recommended accreditation 
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which was granted. One evening the College President and his wife took Elsie and me to 
dinner at an exclusive restaurant. It was an excellent dinner. After the campus visit was over 
Elsie, who was much more familiar with Paris than I, took me to visit the Louvre and other 
famous sites. 

Leaving Paris we flew to Madrid. Our visit was at a time when Spain was ruled by the 
dictator Franco. He was an oppressive ruler, but all was orderly and some evenings young 
people strolled in the streets singing. In Madrid we spent much time at the Prado, walking 
through it side by side, appreciating the many masterpieces housed by the museum. We were 
especially impressed by the stark works of Goya and El Greco. The vast Royal Palace was open 
to the public and Elsie and I enjoyed visiting it together, remembering that it was the gold 
from the Americas that made the magnificently decorated palace possible. I had never heard 
of flamenco dancing which consists largely of foot tapping and stamping and originated with 
the Andalusian Gypsies. Elsie knew all about it and found a place in Madrid where the 
flamenco was danced. We spent a pleasant evening watching the flamenco performed 
by experts. 

We flew from Madrid to Malaga on the southern coast of Spain where we enjoyed the 
sunshine as we strolled through the cathedral and the ancient citadel called Gibralfaro. While 
in Malaga we took a boat trip across the Strait of Gibraltar and spent much of a day in Tangier, 
Morocco. We made a second side trip to Granada where we saw the Alhambra. In 
Torremolinos, near Malaga, we rented a car which we used en route to Lisbon, Portugal. 

On our way to Seville we stopped at Ayamonte. In Seville we saw the huge gothic 
cathedral with its works of art, its relics, the tomb of Christopher Columbus and the nearby 
alcazar built in Moorish style with its elegant rooms and rich decorations. It was delightful to 
see the artwork with the beautiful Elsie and to listen to her reactions. We motored on, crossing 
into Portuagal, passing through Beja and Evorta to take up temporary residence at Estoril just 
outside of Lisbon. In Lisbon we saw the ancient fort, Castelo de Sao Jorge, and walked 
through Alfama, the old quarter with its narrow streets. We explored the area around Lisbon, 
walking hand in hand, through old fortifications and strolling on the broad beaches. We had 
a wonderful time together and were filled with love and appreciation for each other. March 
30th came too soon and we flew home to resume our lives in Connecticut. 

Vacations, 1974 - 1976 Elsie and I enjoyed travel and sightseeing and we enjoyed 


being together, just by ourselves. Fortunately, my professional assignments gave us the 
opportunity to visit much of the world and almost every section of the United States. Beyond 
this, I was allowed a generous yearly vacation. Yet no matter what opportunities lay before us, 
the Trustees and the State Colleges came first. Professional responsibilities often took up 
weekends, holidays and evenings. Despite the difficulties and pressures of my office, which 
are mentioned in the next chapter, we were able to attend conferences and accept assignments 
which provided opportunities for travel. 

We developed a twice a year vacation cycle, the winter in Florida and the summer at 
Chandos Lake. The children were grown now and, except for Holly, the youngest of the 
cousins, we seldom saw them at the lake, but Dave and Mary were almost always there with 
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Chandos Lake — 1964 


= 


Isie at Lake Chandos Circa 1978 


Elsie and Elise on their raft 


Steve, Elsie, Janet and Jeffrey, all Frosts 


us. Every year Elsie and I would work on our sleeping cabin, building something new in the 
interior, painting, repairing the roof or doing anything else that we felt needed to be done. We 
went swimming together and using our snorkeling gear we would hold hands and propelled 
by our flipper-shod feet, we made our way to the great rocks that break the surface about a 
hundred yards from the beach. It was here that we fed bread crumbs to the small mouth black 
bass that inhabit the reef. 

During the winter we went south to Vanderbilt Beach, just north of Naples, Florida, 
where we stayed at the Vanderbilt Beach Motel. In those days there were no multistory 
buildings on the beach. Elsie and I would take our lunch and perhaps a bottle of wine and walk 
south along the beach for about two miles. There were no structures at all along the way and 
we rarely saw anybody. At the end of the walk was a waterway which we never crossed. We 
would eat our lunch and perhaps go wading in the Gulf. We always had a wonderful time 
together. 

Travel, 1973 - 1976 During August of 1973 the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities [AASCU] held a summer conference for presidents at Appalachian 


State University in Boone, North Carolina, where I chaired one of the sessions. Elsie and I 
had a grand time wandering about the region. A few months later in February 1974, I was a 
member of the accreditation team that visited the Mayaguez campus of the University of 
Puerto Rico. Elsie was with me and when the visit ended we spent some days at a resort area 
where we swam, snorkeled and scuba dived. 
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One of the most memorable trips we made was in the summer of 1975 when Elsie 
and I went to Jackson Hole, Wyoming, where I delivered a paper at a conference held by the 
AASCU. Most of the arrangements were made by Elsie and we stayed at the Jackson Lake 
Lodge which had a marvelous view of the Grand Tetons. It was an exotic setting. Together we 
hiked in the Grand Tetons and went for a raft ride down the Snake River. Leaving Jackson 
Hole we went to Yellowstone National Park where we spent three days observing the thermal 
wonders, with its geysers, hot springs and bubbling mud pots. We also enjoyed the canyon of 
the Yellowstone River and the quiet lakes. There were many animals to see including bears and 
bison. Our visit to the park ended at Old Faithful geyser where we spent the night at Old 
Faithful Inn, the ancient shelter for dignitaries, foreign and domestic. We were impressed by 
its size and its intricate log construction. 

In October of this same year, Elsie and I were in Washington, D.C., where I took part 
in a conference held by the American Council on Education. Elsie and I stayed over a day or 
so to walk through the Capitol, visit the Smithsonian Institute and to view works in the Freer 
Gallery of Art. In mid-November I attended the AASCU’s annual meeting in Boston and, as 
usual, Elsie was with me. We spent some time in Boston renewing our acquaintance with the 
historic city visiting Faneuil Hall, Paul Revere’s home and the Old North Church. We also 
walked on the deck of the USS Constitution (Old Ironsides) and visited the Fogg Art 
Museum. It is certain that there were conferences and out-of-state meetings in 1976 but there 
is no record of them. 

During the time I held office in Connecticut Elsie made two trips to Las Cruces, New 
Mexico and to El Paso, Texas, to visit her mother, her Aunt Anita and Uncle Ray Lorenz and 
Eleanor and Bill. I always missed Elsie terribly when she was away. When Elsie returned from 
one visit she arrived at our house before I could get home from a campus meeting. I had left 
her a note: “Dearest Elsie, now that you are home all is well.” It went on to explain the 
reservations had been made at the Country Club for dinner. Elsie saved the note and it was 
found with her things. 

Once Elsie decided to visit Las Cruces and El Paso at Easter because at that time her 
sister, a teacher, would be free. It was a gala occasion in El Paso but it was dull in Simsbury. I 
missed Elsie badly and to distract myself undertook two difficult tasks. A new floor joist, four 
inches by ten inches was installed to give greater support to a floor area which carried a heavy 
load. A drainage pipe was replaced and water pipes were rerouted and provided with cutoff 
valves. When Elsie returned I greeted her fondly and showed her the work I had done which 
drew praise and appreciation. At the office there were threatening difficulties, but, as will be 
shown, Elsie showed no concern and comforted me by reflecting confidence in my leadership 
and by giving me encouragement. 
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The law appeared to give the Trustees the powers they needed to make policy decisions 
for the oversight of the colleges, but practice was far from what the law provided. The full story 
what happened to correct this situation is found in The Establishment of the Connecticut State 
University 1965 - 1985, Notes and Reminiscences which I wrote and which was published in 
1991. There is no need to provide so detailed an account here but it was a difficult burden that 
Elsie helped me bear and for that reason cannot be overlooked. There were four separate 
colleges without a systematic organization which would provide state-wide recognition and a 
better opportunity to be heard by the members of the General Assembly. There were four 
separate campuses each going its own way with little concern for its sister campuses. In my 
opinion, nobody in the State Colleges System had any idea how it should operate. My first task 
was to teach the Trustees because nothing could be done without their understanding. The 
actions taken by me or at my direction caused upheaval which brought a good many unkind 
comments in the press. As she went about her activities, Elsie had to deal with public 
accusations that her husband had done wrong, defied the Governor and violated the law. It was 
difficult and unpleasant, but in public Elsie was imperturbable and simply rose above it. At 
home she never complained and voiced assurance in my judgement while radiating love and 
affection. 

A Quiescent Board of Trustees It was a surprise to learn that by law, by Governor’s 
decree and by custom the Trustees had limited authority and small respect in the legislature. 
The Trustees exercised little power and acted on the recommendations of the Council of 
Presidents and even the Presidents were sometimes hesitant and uncertain. When I first 
arrived, the President at Southern told me that he had reason to believe that his chief of 
maintenance was stealing state property. In New York a campus President would have handled 
this problem. After clearing the matter with the Attorney General’s Office I called the State 
Police who investigated and found that stealing was taking place. When we tried to fire the 
maintenance person we ran into a difficult problem because the civil service union defended 
him and the firing process took several months and cost much money. Now I understood the 
President’s hesitation. In New York the maintenance person would have been fired at once but 
this was Connecticut. 
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During my early meetings with the board I got the Trustees to declare that any 
graduate of an accredited two year college who was recommended by that college for further 
study at one of our colleges and who sought admission to a State College would be admitted 
subject to the same conditions that applied to students who had completed the first two years 
at that State College. The conditions were to protect curricula at the State College, 
particularly in regard to prerequisites. In New York using my authority as Vice Chancellor I 
had imposed the same requirement on the colleges with no protest, but in Connecticut it was 
different. The campus faculties declared that it violated academic freedom and disrupted 
curricula and the Presidents agreed, creating a furor which made it clear that it would be very 
difficult to change the existing practices of the Connecticut State Colleges. I responded to the 
outbreak saying that the new policy did not disrupt curricula and that academic freedom was 
not violated. I went on to add that if the student failed it was the fault of the two year school 
for making the recommendation for admission, but if the student succeeded it reflected well 
on the State College and provided another alumnus. I was astounded by the upset, but the 
Trustee’s policy was never repealed and worked well. 

The faculties had not obtained a raise in four years. Talking with the Governor's aide 
for the colleges and with legislative leaders and with help from a faculty leader, I was able to 
get money for a raise during my first year in office. This did not help when, upon learning that 
the Trustees had no personnel policies, I set out to create them. A draft was written in my 
basement office at Neal Drive. I showed it to the Presidents who were strongly against having 
such policies, every campus was to go its own way, but the Trustees saw the need for them. 
Alvin Wood, a black gentleman who became a good friend and was the Chair of the Trustee’s 
Personnel Committee, went with me to every campus listening to the faculties’ angry 
reactions. The visits completed, a few changes were made and the policies approved by the 
Trustees. A first step had been taken to arouse the Trustees to their responsibilities, but they 
were far from being the active leaders they needed to be. 

At home I related the opposition being encountered. Elsie encouraged me to keep the 
pressure on. Her view, which may have been a bit prejudiced, was that the State Colleges 
needed me and that I did not need the State Colleges. Once again it was Elsie’s way of voicing 
her support, “Wither thou goest, I will go.” 

The Trustees Take Control of Personnel It was a surprise to learn that, within 
budgetary limits, the Trustees did not have the power to hire staff and to assign people to 
positions because personnel matters had to be approved by the Commissioner of Personnel 
and he held the reins tightly. An inquiry addressed to the Attorney General’s Office confirmed 
that, by law, the control of personnel was exclusively the prerogative of the Trustees. Under 
Mrs. Niejadlik’s leadership the Trustees discussed the matter, decided to take control of 
personnel and to keep Governor Meskill informed, wrote a letter to tell him of their decision. 
The Governor called the Trustees and me to his office where he told us we did not understand 
the situation and were not qualified to make personnel decisions. At the risk of sounding vain, 
let me note that I had spent eight years in the headquarters of a major public university, 
understood the complexities of personnel in the academic setting and was capable of 
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providing an information system that would allow the Trustees to make sound decisions. 

Immediately following the meeting with the Governor, the Trustees met and wrote a 
polite letter to the Governor telling him that they were assuming control of personnel. This 
letter showed confidence in me, but as I was soon to learn, it did not help to win the 
confidence of the Presidents. Soon after the letter arrived in the Governor’s Office I was 
summoned to a meeting with Governor’s staff attorney who told me that what I was doing 
could cause me much trouble because the State Constitution gave the Governor special 
powers. My reply was that the Attorney General had a different view. After discussing the 
matter for a time, the attorney’s secretary appeared and told him he had a telephone call. I 
waited. The telephone performance was repeated about three times and each time my wait 
became longer and longer. Finally, when a telephone absence had gone on long enough to be 
disrespectful, I left. 

The issue was not yet dead, I was informed that nobody could be hired without a 
personnel number and that the Commissioner of Personnel controlled the numbers. A 
member of my staff went to the State Personnel Office and came back with a thousand 
personnel numbers. One of the numbers was used to hire a person and it worked. The New 
Haven Journal Courier reported the Trustees decision under the headline, “Trustees Claim 
Power.” The Hartford Courant called it an “unprecedented act of defiance.” Acts which seemed 
to defy the Governor were hard and worrisome. It was not easy for Elsie to associate with 
friends and acquaintances who were wondering what kind of a person her husband was who 
would “defy” the Governor of the State. 

The Commission for Higher Education The Commission for Higher Education 
licensed all education beyond high school and had to approve any new programs the State 
Colleges desired to offer. It was dominated by the small private colleges who fought the public 
sector with ferocity. The Chairman of the Commission also chaired the board of a small 
private college and he saw that everything went his way. Mrs. Niejadlik, who by law was also 
a Commissioner, was often directed by the Chairman to recuse herself because the issue might 
benefit the State Colleges but I never saw the Chairman or any other member of the 
Commission who had a relationship with a private institution recuse himself on any issue. The 
head of the Commission’s staff, Dr. Warren Hill, who bore the title Commissioner of Higher 
Education, told me point blank not to allow the State Colleges into the field of business, but 
recognizing that he was no friend to public higher education, I ignored his warning. 

It astonished me to learn that the Trustees did not control their own staff. The 
positions, titles and salaries in the Central Office had to be approved by the Commission. I 
learned this when the Commission blocked the promotion of a secretary. I told Elsie of the 
stranglehold on the Trustee’s staff and she said the arrangement was too incongruous to last. 
She was correct but it took a lot of shoving to push the Commission over the brink. 

The Budget The budget for operations is a management tool, but it had never been 
used for that purpose. In the development of the budget I required the reporting of certain 
standard information such as faculty-student ratios and library expenses per student. I also 
asked for the percent of the budget that had been allotted for certain functions such as: 
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instruction; student services, administration and security. These requirements struck a raw 
nerve and a great hubbub occurred in the Council of Administrative Vice Presidents. The 
College Presidents took up the cudgel and resisted any change in past practices, saying that my 
requirements impinged on campus autonomy and they contacted members of the Board with 
their complaints. I knew such analyses were needed if there was to be a meaningful review of 
budgets so I refused to change the requirements. 

The Trustees greatly respected the Presidents and were used to following their 
recommendations: A showdown was coming. Grace Hayber, my Executive Assistant, and 
Clinton Ritchie, the second ranking officer in the Central Office, an ordained clergyman and 
a person I greatly esteemed, came to see me. They were well aware that the Presidents had been 
meeting without me and had been contacting the Trustees and, from long experience, they 
knew that the Trustees had a practice of taking advice from the Presidents. Dr. Ritchie said 
that I had a distinguished record in higher education and that the Presidents should not be 
allowed to taint it by persuading the Trustees to call for my resignation. Both of them thought 
this would happen and they advised me to resign. I looked up, Clinton Ritchie was crying. I 
appreciated the courage it took for them to make such a suggestion. I thanked them and said 
that I did not think the situation was that serious. 

A meeting of the Board’s Executive Committee was coming up and I expected to 
receive a dressing down. I told Elsie what Clinton and Grace had advised and that likely I 
would be scolded at the committee meeting. Elsie’s response was the job was not at all central 
to our welfare and if I wanted to resign, do it. We discussed the matter and after some thought 
I said I would go to the meeting, listen and say nothing. The expected lecture came, delivered 
quietly by Dr. Ernest Johnson, a highly respected engineer. The gist of his message was that the 
Trustees were pleased with the functioning of the State Colleges and that disruptive changes 
were not welcome, a view reflecting that of the Presidents and a good many of the Trustees. It 
is almost certain that Dr. Johnson's views were not those of Chairman Niejadlik. 

As mentioned earlier, I had accepted chairmanship of the team of academics who 
would visit American College in Paris to determine whether it should be accredited. After the 
accreditation visit Elsie and I planned to spend some time in Europe. Just before I left Mrs. 
Niejadlik said I was going to be away for awhile and while I was gone I ought to reflect whether 
I was willing to stay in Connecticut and continue a long and bitter dispute with the Presidents. 
I told her I planned to stay and finish the work I had begun. If Mrs. Niejadlik was going to 
support me she needed assurance that I would be there when the going got tough, which it did. 

Campus Police Are Created and the Headquarters Moved to New Britain 
Unfortunately, crimes and criminal behavior sometimes occur on college campuses. The 
presence of thousands of young women does attract predatory males. There were rapes 
committed by intruders and alas, by male students. The equipment used in laboratories and 
other campus buildings tempted thieves and there were dealers who sought to sell drugs to 
students. Responding to a request made by the Trustees, the Legislature and the Governor 
authorized the establishment of campus police with the same powers granted to the police of 
cities. The campus police were put through the same program as city police and, thereafter, were 
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armed. A system was also established whereby, after dark, women, at their request were 
escorted to any part of the campus. The campus police performed well but it is ironic that one 
of their first arrests was a faculty member who had a quantity of drugs in his office. 

When I arrived in Connecticut the Board’s offices were nicely located on Pratt Street 
in downtown Hartford. In an effort to save money the Governor moved our offices to the 
Goodwin Mansion on Asylum Street. The University of Connecticut owned the building and 
announced it had plans for it, plans that did not include the Trustees offices. Central 
Connecticut State College had a new science building and it would be some years before the 
old science building, Barnard Hall, would be redesigned for other use. With the approval of 
the Commissioner of Public Works, our offices were moved to Barnard Hall. As soon as we 
had become installed in the new location the State Auditors announced that it was a “violation 
of state laws”. Their report was on the front page of the Hartford Courant. 

The next day a reporter from the Courant asked me whose fault it was and I said it 
was mine. The matter continued in the press as various persons from the auditors, faculty 
members and other citizens voiced their concerns. I went to the Attorney General’s Office and 
soon had three or four young attorneys studying the matter. It turned out that all that was 
needed was a letter from the newly appointed Commissioner of Personnel. He wrote the letter 
and it was over. I had found it hard but what about Elsie? Once again her husband’s name 
was on the front page of Connecticut’s leading newspaper and in the local press, this time for 
violating state laws. Elsie simply floated above it all. Showing absolutely no concern, she went 
on with her activities at the library, the church and with our neighbors as if nothing had 
happened and at home gave me reassurance and unquestioning love. 

The Authority of the Executive Director Is Established The custom was that the 
Council of Presidents would convene one morning each month at a campus or the Central 
Office on a rotating basis. Major items to be brought to the Trustees or questions raised by 
any member of the Council were discussed. The presiding officer was the campus President 
or, if the meeting was in the Central Office, me. Each of the campuses had a private catering 
service which provided food for students and other groups. The contract for the catering 
companies required them to furnish a certain number of meals for the campus President but 
no company served meals in the Central Office. There was a small storage room which could 
only be reached from my office and there I placed a small refrigerator, given to me by Elsie, 
and it was there I stored a variety of liquors. Now I could serve cocktails and Elsie always 
prepared a lunch. Elsie was painstaking in providing excellent food. She would roast a chicken 
just to get the best possible filling for sandwiches and with fruit and cookies or cake, it was 
always a fine meal. The Presidents were impressed by Elsie’s luncheons and made a point of 
telling her how delicious they were. It was the same old story; they might not like me very 
much but they liked Elsie a lot. 

The monthly sessions with the Presidents often left me angry and frustrated. My 
relations with the Presidents became strained to the point that I decided that the chain of 
authority needed to be established. If I was to be head of the system fine, if not, as Elsie 
reminded me, there were other possibilities and said, “whither thou goest I will go.” I knew the 
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Presidents had been meeting without me and I knew they constantly carried their message to 
the Trustees. I also knew that they had had a private meeting with Mrs. Niejadlik. Years later 
Bunny told me about that meeting and said that as it concluded one of the Presidents asked if 
there was to be a first among equals to which she replied, “There’s about to be a first.” 

In 1976, at a hearing of the General Assembly’s Subcommittee on Higher Education, 
the opinion was voiced by legislators that the State College Trustees were ignorant of the 
problems on the campuses and were urged to develop a closer stewardship. These words, which 
reflected my own thoughts, were taken seriously by Mrs. Niejadlik. I did not know what had 
taken place at the meeting between the Presidents and the Board Chairman, but I had had 
enough. In my mind the question was, would the Trustees take charge, insist on being fully 
informed and support a strong management system before the Legislature saw the Trustees as 
being ineffectual and eliminate the Board? Clinton Ritchie held the same view. Elsie and I 
discussed the situation and she suggested that I do whatever was necessary to clarify the 
situation because there was no point in wasting time in Connecticut if I were not given the 
authority to bring about the necessary changes. The decision was made to raise the question at 
the next meeting of the Board’s Executive Committee. 

I did raise the issue and Bunny immediately supported my view. The Committee 
decided that, at the next Board meeting, it would present a resolution requiring the Presidents 
to report to me. The Board meeting took place at Western Connecticut State College in 
Danbury on May 7th, 1976. There were eleven Trustees in attendance, but the only member 
of the Executive Committee present was Bunny which indicated very weak support on the part 
of the Committee. The Presidents spoke out forcefully against the resolution. Feeling prudence 
required silence, I said nothing. There was much agitation. A motion was made to refer the 
resolution to the Personnel Committee; Bunny voted to make a tie and the motion failed. From 
the discussion it seemed certain the Executive Committee’s motion would fail. Feeling drained 
energetically and emotionally, I wrote a note and handed it to Bunny: 


Bunny: 
Thank you for your support. 
To heck with it. Its not worth the effort. 
We can stagger on for another while and 
then we can find somebody to replace me. 


Bunny folded the message and placed it under her glasses case. The debate went on, 
among those who favored the proposal was Ernest Johnson who had given me the lecture on 
disrupting the quiet and orderly handling of business. Lawrence J. Davidson, a well-known and 
respected businessman who would be the next Board Chairman, argued strongly for the 
measure as did Patricia Geen who would become a judge. Finally the measure passed, six ayes, 
one nay and three abstentions. Bunny did not have to vote. She handed me back my note and 
said quietly that I had better keep it for use at some later date. I still have that note and it 
reminds me of how badly I behaved. Bunny was struggling for the cause and I was quitting. She 
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was a strong leader but I was a wimp. At the next meeting of the Executive Committee Bunny 
asked me to step outside for a moment and during my absence she lectured the Committee 
members about their absence from a Board meeting that would take up a controversial 
measure which they had approved. 

The Board’s resolution not only required the Presidents to report to me,-it said that 
when the Board was not in session I was empowered to speak for it. If there was no Board 
policy covering the issue I was to use my own judgement and, if appropriate, should 
recommend a policy to the Board. The Council of Presidents continued and rotated between 
the campuses and the Central Office but I was the permanent Chairman. The Presidents 
continued to attend Board meetings. 

The issue behind the Board’s action was the establishment of a system of higher 
education to replace a group of separate campuses. The Board’s intent was to give me the title 
Chief Executive Officer, but all titles in the Central Office had to be approved by the 
Commission for Higher Education and the Commission made the title Executive Director. 
Oddly, even the Commission's staff referred to me as the Chief Executive Officer and that is 
the way I functioned. The Board’s action led to the creation of a well-functioning State 
College system which provided better service to the state and, again at the risk of sounding 
vain, I am pleased to have had a leading role in its formation. The Presidents accepted the 
change graciously and the Council of Presidents functioned efficiently and effectively. The 
Board’s action meant that Elsie and I would settle permanently in Simsbury where we happily 
lived out our life together. 

The Board of Trustees - To Be or Not To Be While in New York I had learned that, 
as far as the trustees were concerned, there was a pecking order. First came the schools of 
medicine, then the universities whose primary function is research, next the colleges whose 
first responsibility is instruction and finally, the two year schools whose main function is to 
prepare students for jobs after two or fewer years of study although a number of their graduates 
go on to baccalaureate granting institutions. The wonderful thing about Connecticut was that 
it had Trustees devoted entirely to the colleges without the distraction of medical schools and 
research universities. 

I was once told that, during my tenure, twenty-three bills were introduced in the 
General Assembly that would eliminate the State College Trustees. Elsie and I understood 
that legislative action could eradicate the Trustees. As a condition of my employment, the 
Trustees provided that, if the board were discontinued as a result of legislative action, I would 
have a fall-back appointment as a professor of history. Elsie and I saw the fall-back position 
as a temporary appointment allowing me to exit state employment at a convenient and 
appropriate time. Aside from legislative action eliminating the Trustees, I and the other senior 
officers had no protection. We served at the pleasure of the Board and could be dismissed at 
any time without explanation or reason. All senior officers on the Central Staff had conditions 
of employment that were the same as mine. 

During the legislative session of 1976, Representative Howard M. Klebanoff 
introduced what came to be known as the Regents Bill. It provided that all public higher 
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education would be under the direction of a single board and it seemed that the bill would 
pass. At this juncture a newspaper reporter learned of the “fall-back” positions and said that 
they were established because of the Regents Bill. The story took up about one third of the 
front page of The Hartford Courant and was placed above the paper’s name and date. It was 
very prominent. The story was picked up all across the state and the press made me seem self- 
serving, but that was utterly false. I and the other staff officers had required such a provision 
before accepting appointment and in my case that had been four years earlier. Not one of the 
positions was created because of the Regents Bill. 

Mrs. Niejadlik had been told by newly elected Governor Ella Grasso that she would 
not be reappointed to the Board and she resigned. Her successor as Chairman was Lawrence 
J. Davidson. Mr. Davidson, who is very bright, very strong and a good leader, told me that I 
and all members of the Central Office staff were to stay away from the Legislature. Then, 
taking Vice Chairman Alvin Wood, and a few other Trustees he went before the General 
Assembly’s Committee on Higher Education. He explained that the “fall-back” positions had 
been made well before the Regents Bill arrived and pointed out that they were a condition of 
employment. In view of the many threats to the existence of the Board, able professionals 
could not be obtained without such assurance. He pointed out that, except for the protection 
against legislative action the staff members were subject to dismissal immediately and without 
cause. Mr. Davidson went on to say that the State Colleges had an excellent staff, the best in 
the state. The Committee on Higher Education listened, took no action and that was the end 
of it except for a few irate faculty people. Once again Elsie saw her husband scalded in the 
press, on TV and on the radio and once again in public she floated above it as if it had no 
existence. At home she reflected absolute confidence in me, providing assurance, comfort and 
love. 

Starting with the Hartford Courant, the press strongly supported the Regents Bill and 
lambasted the administrative leaders in higher education. The bill was fiercely opposed by the 
University of Connecticut, by the State College Trustees and by the Trustees for the 
Community Colleges. The House of Representatives passed the bill but it failed in the Senate 
and the Trustees continued as overseers of the State Colleges, but there was more to it than 
that. The Commission for Higher Education with its prejudice against public higher 
education, was replaced by an entirely new authority, the Board of Higher Education, which 
had the power to approve or disapprove proposed programs in higher education, but had no 
power over the trustees’ central staff. We had argued for these changes. Our Trustees had new 
powers and it was important to use them prudently. I knew that across the nation central staff 
offices consumed about three percent of the operating budget. My rule was that our Central 
Office would consume no more that one half of one percent of the operating budget. It was 
new costs associated with the arrival of the computer which required a small increase in that 
fixed percentage. 

With Elsie’s firm support, her confidence in my ability and with her love I survived 
the turbulence with little upset and a negligible loss of sleep. Together we withstood the bad 
publicity and the hectoring in the legislature and on the campuses. Ahead there were trying 
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days at the office but now an organized management system was in operation and the Trustees 
were confirmed in their role as the stewards of the State Colleges. 
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Family Life 
1778 - 1985 


The year 1978 brought much sadness which caused Elsie and me to cling to each 
other even more tightly than usual. No matter how sorrowful the occasion Elsie kept her 
composure; nevertheless, she suffered greatly and I shared her pain. Happily, there were joyful 
days in the offing that Elsie and I celebrated with happiness. 

Roger Arthur Frost (October 14th, 1946 - Jan 14th, 1978) A telephone call from 
the Hudson River Psychiatric Center in Poughkeepsie, New York, told us that our son Roger 
had died. Elsie and I remembered him as the bright and happy baby boy who once decided to 
serve us a souffle his mother had made. He carried it to us and we were to help ourselves with 
a spoon. Elsie had sprinkled parsley across the dish and watching us lift out our servings, Roger 
announced, “And flowers too” insisting that we take some of the parsley. Alas, his life was not 
an easy one and he was physically hurt a time or two despite the protective efforts of the 
hospital staff. In May of the year before he died we received a letter from the hospital 
informing us that Roger “...had a seizure and sustained a 2 inch laceration over the left eye and 
an inch laceration at the inner corner of the nose and left eye. The wounds were cleaned with 
hydrogen peroxide and six (6) sutures were applied.” 

Shortly after Roger died we received a telephone call from Ted who worked with 
Roger at the hospital and who wished to be a pall bearer. Elsie wrote thanking him and 
explaining that the funeral was a private ceremony with only relatives in attendance. She went 
on to thank Ted and his co-workers: 


Without the protective environment of the hospital and the careful attention and 
loving care unselfishly provided by you, Ted, and the other members of the staff; 
Roger would never have made it to age 31. I'll always remember how Roger 
followed you around, Ted, how Kathy taught him to kiss, how Dean dressed him in 
color coordinated outfits, how he smiled at Mary when hed learned to say her name 
and how he greeted me once at the door with the word “Cookie”... . 


Elsie’s anguish is shown in her letter and it also shows how carefully she monitored 
Roger’s situation. She had been the one who kept close track of Roger’s welfare and she was 
the one who visited him many more times than the rest of us. I too, felt wretched. Elsie and 
I consoled one another and dealt with our grief. The funeral was attended only by relatives. 
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Distance made it too far for Elsie’s sister to attend. In addition to Elsie and me, those present 
at the funeral were: Roger's sisters, Janet and Elise; Elsie’s mother; my brother, David and his 
wife, Mary; and two cousins, Holly Frost and Steven Frost. Burial was in the Evergreen 
Cemetery in Avon, Connecticut. 

Linda Jones Walker (1885 - 1978) We were again visited by great sadness when our 
beloved Aunt Linnie died in Blairstown. She had lived with us for several years when our 
daughters were children and, much beloved, she fit neatly into our family. All of us loved Aunt 
Linnie who adored the girls and enjoyed looking after them. She led Janet and Elise on 
strawberry picking expeditions, other outdoor activities and took part in outdoor picnics. It 
was her presence that allowed Elsie to go with me on two or three day business trips. Once 
when we rented ponies for the girls to ride and kept them for some days, it was Aunt Linnie 
who saddled the animals and looked after them. As a girl, Elise spent many summer days on 
the Walker farm. Aunt Linnie would sometimes talk to me about those times, telling me how 
Elsie did cartwheels on her front lawn. She had no children of her own and it was obvious that 
she loved Elsie like a daughter. It was that love that brought her to our home in Oneonta and 
caused her to live with us. 

Aunt Linnie taught in a one room school. We have a school bell, the old fashioned 
kind with a handle that you ring by shaking your hand, and I believe it belonged to Aunt 
Linnie. Leaving the teaching profession she married a dairy farmer who died much too soon 
in an accident. Aunt Linnie continued to run the farm with the aid of a hired man. When she 
gave up farming she established the hired man on a farm of his own, even providing him with 
a small herd of cattle. Thoughtful, generous and kind are good words to describe Aunt Linnie. 

The funeral was in Blairstown and was well attended by kinfolk, friends and 
neighbors. Elsie’s mother was there and so were Elsie, Janet, Elise and I. Burial was in the Pine 
Ridge Cemetery in Blairstown. 

Erling M. Hunt (1901 - 1978) As an undergraduate at Columbia College I turned to 
Professor Hunt for advice and he saw that I took courses from the greatest of Columbia 
University’s scholars in the field of history. He was my major professor in the work for my 
master’s degree and served as the chairman of my doctoral committee. It was Erling who made 
me a scholar in American history, taught me how to write for publication and provided me 
with a doctoral committee whose members would support me as long as long as they lived. It 
was Erling who immediately saw the great promise in Elsie and who told Royal Netzer that 
Elsie and I were a team of which Elsie was a very important member. It was Erling who visited 
Elsie and me twice while I was in the army and it was Erling who encouraged me to study the 
foreign languages needed for the doctoral degree and who arranged for me to take the foreign 
language exams while I was still in the service. It was Erling who saw that I had the experience 
of teaching graduate courses at Columbia during summers. 

Erling was our very good friend and Elsie and I visited him a number of times at his 
home in Vermont bringing our children with us. Erling was a visitor at our home on many 
occasions. He was a great scholar and a man I admired. His specialty was editing books of 
well-known historians and he edited four of them. His scholarship and his well-recognized 
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skill as a writer led to such assignments. He co-authored two books. One, The World’s History, 
went through three editions. James A. Michener, the noted author, once published a piece 
about Erling, saying that it was Erling Hunt who taught him how to write. When asked about 
the article, Erling, with his usual modesty said, “It was Jim Michener who taught Jim 
Michener how to write.” Elsie and I were sorrowful at Erling’s passing. We had lost a lifetime 
friend. 

The Country Club of Farmington, Connecticut Elsie and I had been playing golf at 
the Simsbury Golf Course, a public course we both found interesting. We always played 
together and we often had another couple with us. It was a joy for both of us. One day in 1978 
the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Larry Davidson, said that I was going to join the 
Country Club of Farmington and that he and my cousin Archibald Wilson, a physician, were 
my sponsors. Larry said I needed something to distract me from my work, so I joined the club 
which automatically made Elsie an associate member. Elsie and I found the members to be 
friendly and considerate which quickly made us feel completely at ease. 

Wedding of Elise and Patrick Gordon Alair Elise was skiing at Smugglers’ Notch in 
Vermont when she met Patrick Alair whom we called Rick to distinguish him from his father, 
Pat Alair. Elise did not know that Rick was a Canadian, that his family lived in Montreal, that 
his father was a very successful businessman and that the Alairs owned a condominium at 
Smugglers’ Notch. All the Alairs were fine skiers and Rick was an expert. At the time Elise 
and Rick met he was a student at the University of Ottawa. It was in 1979 that Elsie and I 
made our first journey to Smugglers’ Notch to meet Rick’s parents, Patrick and Wilma Alair. 
Elsie and I quickly came to admire the Alairs and were reassured that our prospective son-in- 
law came from a family that had the same values as ours. It was obvious that Pat and Wilma 
were pleased with Elsie and me. The four of us became very good friends and visits back and 
forth continued throughout the years. 

Elsie became fond of Rick and so did I. Elsie admired his good manners, his behavior 
and his bright mind. Since childhood Rick was interested in cooking, but it went far beyond 
that, he was really a qualified chef. Elsie had the same interest in the kitchen and the two of 
them would discuss recipes. They both prepared splendid meals and would compliment each 
other on not only the taste but things I never thought of such as presentation. In food 
preparation they shared a world that was beyond the knowledge of the rest of the family. 

A day or so before the wedding, Pat, Wilma and Rick's sister Christine arrived. At 
about the same time Rick’s boyhood friends drove in from Montreal: there was David 
Swiggum, who would be best man, and Campbell Ferenbach, who with John Wilcox would be 
ushers. All of the bedrooms were in use so the three young gentlemen slept on cots in our 
basement. Rick’s friends were bright, good mannered, full of energy, cheerful and amusing. 
Elsie and I liked them all and we enjoyed having them as guests. 

The wedding took place at the Avon Congregational Church on May 3rd, 1980, at 
four thirty in the afternoon. Elise’s attendants were: Janet as maid of honor and as bridesmaids, 
Christine Alair and Linda Tenukas. At the rehearsal it was learned that after bringing Elise 
down the aisle, I would be asked if I gave my blessing to the marriage. I suggested that Elsie, 
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Wilma and Pat join me in the aisle and that all four of us respond to the question and that was 
the way it was done. The great day came. At the foot of the sanctuary stood Rick, tall and 
handsome, his best man and his Canadian friends who served as ushers. The bridesmaids, led 
by our beautiful daughter, Janet, came down the aisle and took their positions. I loved our 
daughter Elise, who looked exquisite in her wedding dress, and I was proud of her as we 
walked down the aisle together. Elsie, Wilma and Pat joined me at the foot of the aisle and we 
gave our blessing to the wedding. The vows were said, the 
newlyweds kissed and the ceremony was over. 

Emerging from the sanctuary Elise and Rick found a 
receiving line standing on the lawn. Among those present were his 
Canadian friends who saw that the couple was thoroughly dosed 
with confetti providing a good start to a joyful evening. The 
wedding party and guests adjourned to the ballroom at the Country 
Club of Farmington. It was Elsie who, with her usual competence, 


made the arrangements and saw that all went well. It was she who 
sent out the wedding invitations, saw that the church was properly eand Rick’ 
decorated with flowers, decided on decorations and seating in the Wedding Cake 
ballroom and who ordered the wedding cake. The cake was an 

important item in Elsie’s view and it was baked by a lady noted for wedding cakes. Elsie 
discussed the cake with the lady several times and I got briefings on the result. It was not only 
the recipe, it involved stability, ease of cutting, decorations and other matters I have forgotten. 

It was a fine party. David Swiggum, the best man, offered the toast to the bride and 
other toasts followed. The dinner was eaten and the dancing began. Pat and Wilma sat at the 
same table as Elsie and I. Together we admired the young couple and enjoyed the party. It was 
a good beginning to what would be a fine marriage. 

Wedding of Janet and Victor James Naleski, Jr. Janet 
pondered the meaning of life, reading carefully and widely about 
religions both within and without Christianity. While she was a 
student at Binghamton she decided to become a Roman Catholic. 
Janet was mature, very bright and thoughtful. Elsie and I respected 
her decision. Friends introduced her to Victor James Naleski, whom 
we call Vic. Elsie and I knew very little about their early friendship 
and but we did know that it was some years after becoming a Roman 


Catholic that she met Vic, who shared her religious convictions. as S 
Janet and Victor's 


Janet told us that she was out walking with Vic and he was dancing ity 


carrying a paper bag which seemed incongruous and left Janet 
wondering why he would stroll along carrying a paper bag. Eventually he asked Janet to marry 
him and when she said yes he opened the bag and produced an engagement ring. 

Vic was the first person in his family to go to college. Upon receiving his bachelor’s 
degree he attended Officer Candidate School and was commissioned as a second lieutenant 
in the infantry. He was ordered to Korea where he was stationed at the line dividing South 
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Korea from the hostile North. When Janet met him, Vic had completed his required military 
service, held a master’s degree in business earned at the University of Hartford and was 
employed as a manager by the Heublein Corporation. Elsie and I made the trip to Auburn, 
Massachusetts, to meet Vic’s siblings and his parents, Victor and Margaret Naleski. We called 
Vic’s mother Peggy. Elsie and I found the Naleskis to be down-to-earth persons with the same 
values that we treasured and we became friends. 

The wedding took place on May 29th, 1982, at Saint Mark the Evangelist Church in 
West Hartford. The best man was John McDonnell, a physician who served with Vic in the 
Army and who had become a close friend. The ushers were Sean Burke, a cousin of Vic, and 
Vic’s brothers, David and Stephen. Once again I was at the rear of the church with those who 
would proceed down the aisle. The first to go was the beautiful Elise, matron of honor, 
followed by the bridesmaids: Nancy Connors, and Vic’s sisters, Joanne and Ann Naleski. As 
I walked down the aisle I was very proud of my very bright and lovely elder daughter who was 
beautiful in her wedding gown. Having responded to a question from the priest, by giving my 
blessing, I sat down beside Elsie with the thought that our daughters were hers as well as mine 
but she was not included in the ceremony. The service was more formal than Elise’s but the 
same vows were made. The couple kissed and the ceremony was over. Alas, it was a very rainy 
day so there could be no reception on the lawn, but a receiving line was established inside the 
church. The wedding party and the invited guests adjourned to the ballroom at the Country 
Club of Farmington. 

Once again it was Elsie who had made out invitation list, decided on seating and the 
decor. She also decided on the menu and, once again, carefully monitored the creation of a 
wedding cake. Dr. McDonnell made a short and amusing speech aimed at Vic and then made 
the traditional toast to the bride. Other toasts and short speeches followed. Elsie and I were 
seated with Vic’s parents and together we enjoyed the goings-on at the head table. An excellent 
meal, planned by Elsie, was served and during the dining a string quartet played classical 
music. Elsie was so competent, so thoughtful, so determined to have everything exactly right, 
that all went well and it was a great success. Once again it was a fine send off to what became 
a fine marriage in which the participants were devoted to one another. 

Mother Lorenz’s Ninetieth Birthday Party There was a second joyful occasion in 
1982. Elsie’s mother’s ninetieth birthday fell on July 21st of that year, and we had a party for 
her at our home in Simsbury. Elsie was totally in charge and made all the arrangements. It was 
a very large affair attended by Pat and Wilma Alair, Rick’s grandmother, Olivia Alair and Jones 
relatives from Blairstown. Janet, Elise and their husbands were present as were David and 
Mary. Dinner was a tasteful delicious buffet prepared by Elsie. Mother was in good health, 
her mind was sharp and it was obvious that she had a wonderfully fine time. Writing to Elsie 
and me mother said: “Thank’s so much for giving me such a nice birthday party. I think it was 
the biggest party I ever had and the best. Especially with both of my daughters and all of your 
family working to make it a success.” 

Our Fortieth Wedding Anniversary September 14th, 1982, Elsie and I found it hard 
to believe that four decades had passed since our wartime wedding and that we had two 
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married daughters. There had been Elsie’s terrible bout with hepatitis and other illness, 
difficult problems in my professional life and Roger’s illness and death, but nothing had shaken 
our love and our complete trust in one another. We had a celebration at the country club and 
received a number of cards wishing us many more years of happiness. Forty-four years had 
passed since we had confessed our love for one another in 1938 and nothing had changed 
between us, we were still deeply in love. 

The Country Club, A Social Center In my opinion the persons who had the most 
fun at the club were the members of the Nine Hole Group who played on Tuesday mornings 
and had a very limited concern for scores. Elsie joined the Nine Hole Group and enjoyed 
playing in its weekly tournaments. She was never a great golfer but was soon recognized for 
her quick mind and pleasing personality. To the best of my knowledge the only golf prize she 
ever received was a golf ball won by using only twelve putts for nine holes. Elsie served on the 
board of the Group and in 1984 was its golf chairman, a position of considerable responsibility, 
which Elsie, with no experience in the management of golf tournaments, carried out skillfully. 
As golf chairman, Elsie had not only to manage the tournaments, but arrange for play offs, 
plan for inter club matches and provide for prizes. 

Elsie, noted for her competence, was asked to take charge of a luncheon for both the 
Nine Hole Group and those who played eighteen. She had a special recipe that she wished to 
use. She talked to the club manager, gave him a copy of the recipe and explained it to him. She 
had used the recipe at home and it was delicious but difficult to prepare. Realizing that it was 
an unusual dish requiring several ingredients and careful preparation Elsie suggested to the 
club manager that the chef prepare a small amount of the recipe a day or so before the 
luncheon to be certain that he was familiar with the dish. She was told that it would be 
unnecessary to practice making the recipe because the chef was an expert and would have no 
difficulty. I suppose they thought that if Elsie could prepare the recipe, the chef and his 
assistants certainly could but if they did, they badly underestimated Elsie’s competence as a 
cook. The day of the luncheon arrived and the chef and his assistants attempted to prepare the 
dish. It was awful. It looked like wet dirt and tasted the same. One lady said it was dog food 
and to take it away. Nobody ate the meal, all ordered separately from the regular menu and the 
club made no charge for the luncheon. 

The competent and able Elsie was humiliated and embarrassed. I picked Elsie up 
after the luncheon and as she got into the car the club manager came to the car window and 
apologized to Elsie. Angry and humiliated at being seen as one who was incapable of 
managing a luncheon, Elsie could have raged at the manager but she did not. In a level tone 
she told him that it would have been wiser to have accepted her suggestion that a trial run be 
made with the recipe. She could have complained to the club President or to the Board of 
Governors placing the blame on the manager and the chef, but Elsie did neither, she accepted 
the blame. The event showed the kind of person Elsie was and her action protected the 
manager and the chef. Within a few weeks the matter was forgotten by all but Elsie. For years 
she would mention the luncheon and recall that the lady had said the meal was dog food. The 
highly competent and painstaking Elsie found it difficult to accept the luncheon failure. 
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During the long summer evenings Elsie and I would meet at the Club after I finished 
work. We would play nine holes and then have dinner in the Club’s informal dining room. 
These were very pleasant times which we very much enjoyed. We also used the Club for 
entertainment, often having family parties involving both daughters, their spouses and their 
children. The Club had platform tennis courts which we used in the winter. Whenever Dave 
and Mary visited during the winter there was sure to be a number of platform tennis games. 
The Club became another center in our lives, joining our home, our church and my office. 

In those days many golf clubs were exclusive enclaves which Elsie and I would not 
have joined. The Country Club of Farmington was open to all and had members from various 
groups, including African Americans and Japanese. The Club also contributed to a number of 
charitable organizations. For some years the Nine Hole Group has dedicated earnings from its 
Christmas auction to the research program for breast cancer at the Medical School of the 
University of Connecticut. Another noted program is the John Murphy Scholarship which is 
supported by the earnings of a golf tournament and donations. The scholarships go only to 
Club employees who are not related to a Club member or to a member of the professional 
staff. Forty-five thousand dollars were given in scholarships during the year 2004. 

Activities at the Avon Congregational Church Elsie and I regularly attended Sunday 
services at the Avon Congregational Church but during the years I was working, that was 
about the limit of my participation. Elsie, on the other hand, was very much involved. She was 
a member of the Women’s Fellowship and took part in its activities; however, her major 
interests were the Paperbackers, a book reading group, and the Diaconate, which was made 
up of the deacons. The Diaconate was responsible for visiting the sick and the grief stricken 
and all matters pertaining to worship. 

Elsie was a member of the Diaconate for several years serving as its Corresponding 
Secretary and as its Chairman. Those who served the elements during the service of Holy 
Communion were always deacons, but the deacons recruited others to perform different tasks. 
On Sunday, October 26th, 1980, Elsie handprinted and posted a help wanted notice where it 
could be seen during the coffee hour which followed the service. Among her entries were the 
following: 

USHERS 
Have you always wanted to tell people where to go? Now’ your chance 
Personnel Recruiter 
John Yetter 
673-3041 


READER 
Immediate opportunity available for Sunday morning Scripture Reader. 


Salary - one halo. 


Apply: 
Deacon Chester Case 677-9412 
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The Paperbackers was a church organization which brought Elsie much pleasure. It 
met once a month at the home of a member to discuss the book that had been assigned for 
that meeting. One of Elsie’s close friends was Ann Evans, a very bright lady who attended the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology on a scholarship. For many years before Elsie’s illness 
Ann and Elsie were the two who selected the books to be read. The Paperbackers provided 
pleasant social gatherings and intellectual stimulation. Elsie was quickly recognized as the very 
bright person she.was and it was discovered that she was an excellent reader so at every 
meeting Elsie would be asked to read a paragraph or two which would then be discussed. The 
group occasionally read plays and when this happened Elsie, who was very good at dramatic 
performance, was expected to do a dramatic reading of a number of scenes. 

It was probably in 1982 that the Paperbackers read William Luce’s successful play, The 
Belle of Amherst. There is only one character in the play, Emily Dickinson. Elsie was asked to 
read several scenes which she did. The group was so impressed by Elsie’s reading they asked 
her to do the play for the entire congregation and she agreed. Elsie cut parts from the script 
but did most of it, certainly enough to establish the character of Emily Dickinson. The 
Paperbackers who attended were not surprised by Elsie’s performance but almost everybody 
else was. It was a difficult play to do, a monologue with no props. It was beautifully done and 
the audience responded with applause and praise. I was so proud of Elsie that I cried. 
Visitors, 1978 - 1985 Elsie and I enjoyed one another’s 
families and we had many friends who provided a rich social 


life. Elsie gave many dinner parties and we had a good many 
guests who stayed with us for a few days. Elsie had no maid 
service or any other help, but she handled these pleasant 
events so well that we did not realize the labor involved. Of 
course I helped with routine tasks and family members always 
pitched in, but, by far, most of the work was done by Elsie. 
Among those who visited us was Noel Moulton, the best man 
at our wedding. The Netzers came more than once and we 
always enjoyed seeing them. When we livid in Delmar, we 


often played golf with Reno and Margaret Knouse at the 
fii Albany Country Club. They visited us several times and 
Seated, Eleanor and Bill played with us at the Country Club of Farmington and, in 
Standing, Elsie turn, we stayed at their house and played the Albany course. 
The record on visits is limited but it is certain that Dave and Mary stayed with us 
many times and we made frequent trips to their home Waynesboro, Virginia. Dave, Mary and 
their daughter Holly spent Christmas 1977 at our home. The next year Aunt Anita and Uncle 
Ray came for Thanksgiving. Four years later our old friends the Depperts, with whom were 
had gone on double dates back in the 1930's, stayed with us. Davis Ellis, my co-author and his 
wife, Carol, came a time or two and we visited them in their home on the campus of Hamilton 
College. Elsie’s sister, Eleanor Schneider, and her husband, Bill, came from their home in 
Virginia from time to time and we enjoyed being with them. 
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In 1984 Elsie’s mother sold her home in New York and lived with us for a few weeks 
before moving to Las Cruces, New Mexico, where she took up residence in an apartment 
complex for older persons operated by the Lutheran Church. She had been our frequent visitor 
and Elsie felt sad when her mother left as did I. Mother was ninety-two years old and we 
knew we would never see her in Simsbury again but we would visit her in Las Cruces. 

Travel, 1978 - 1985 From the time of Aunt Linnie’s arrival in Oneonta Elsie had been 
able to accompany me on two and three day business trips. Often Elsie’s parents would come 


to our home and be with Aunt Linnie during our absence. Now our daughters were young 
women and there was no restriction on the number of days we could be away. Elsie and I 
continued to take great pleasure in traveling together because it was a time when we were cut 
off from the tasks and problems of the work-a-day world, a time we could be together every 
minute that was not taken up by the professional obligation requiring the travel. Business 
trips also provided the opportunity to visit areas that were new to us and there were holidays 
and vacations which we used for travel and for recreation. 

The American Association of State Colleges and Universitiess AASCU) continued to 
hold its annual convention at interesting locations. I always attended and Elsie was always with 
me. In 1977 the AASCU meeting was in Orlando, Florida, and we stayed in the 
Contemporary Hotel at Disney World. We found the hotel to be interesting and we enjoyed 
hiking through Disney World and going through some of its exhibits. The following year the 
AASCU conference was in San Francisco. We stayed in a hotel on Nob Hill. Elsie and I 
enjoyed the city with its magnificent views and with its cable cars. We walked through 
Chinatown, visited Fisherman’s Wharf and viewed the Golden Gate and its famous bridge. 
The AASCU conference in 1979 was in Los Angeles and, while there, we visited motion 
picture studios in Hollywood and also made a side trip to see the giant redwood trees. In 1983 
Elsie and I went to Coronado, California, where I attended another AASCU conference. We 
stayed in the magnificent Hotel del Coronado which had a huge swimming pool, much used 
by Elsie and me. Following the conference Elsie and I flew with several friends to Puerto 
Vallarta, Jalisco, Mexico, where we stayed four days enjoying the beach and the sunshine at that 
lovely resort. 

The American Association for State Colleges and Universities provided an 
opportunity for those of us who headed public systems of higher education to convene and 
exchange views, but we were excluded from the “President to President” lectures which were 
always the high point of the meeting. Franklin-G. Matsler, the head of one of the higher 
education systems in Illinois, and I proposed that the system heads form their own 
organization and as a result the National Council of Heads of Public Systems of Higher 
Education was created in 1981. It was my pleasure to be its first President. During my time 
the National Council met in Long Beach at the end of February. Elsie always came with me 
and when the conference ended we would go to San Diego and spend four or five days at 
Vacation Village. 

This routine continued from the first meeting of the National Council until my 
retirement. Elsie made the arrangements for our stay at Vacation Village and we would have a 
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good time, walking, visiting sights and playing at a chip and putt golf course. There were tennis 
courts which Elsie and I would play but it was a bit disconcerting because sea gulls would drop 
clams on the hard surface of the courts to break open the shells permitting the gulls to dine. 
Prior to the creation of the National Council, Elsie and I made a habit of spending a week at 
Vanderbilt Beach, Florida, every February. In those days Vanderbilt Beach was undeveloped 
providing miles of beach with very few people using it. We would pack a lunch and hike two 
miles south to a secluded area where we were by ourselves with no other person present. We 
would eat our sandwiches, drink a little wine and have a fine time playing in the surf. 

Olivia Elise Alair - October 31, 1984 Elise graduated from law school in 1983, passed 
the bar examination, was admitted to the bar in Connecticut and became a lawyer for the 


United States Internal Revenue Service. Elsie and I were very proud of her achievement. Rick 
completed his law degree in 1984, standing second in his class, passed the bar examination, 
and became a highly regarded law clerk for the chairman of the Connecticut Supreme Court. 
Rick accepted an appointment as a lawyer for the Town of West Hartford, a position he holds 
to this day. Elsie and I were very proud of Rick, both he and Elise had done very well, but I 
am ahead of the story. It must have been in the late spring of 1984, the senior Alairs were 
visiting and they, with the junior Alairs, were having dinner with Elsie and me in the 
Farmington Room at the Club when Elise announced that we were to become grandparents. 
There was much excitement and great delight. Olivia Elise Alair was born on October 31st, 
1984, and all four grandparents stared through the glass at the Hartford Hospital to see their 
precious grandchild. 
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The Colleges Become the 
Connecticut State University 
1978 - 19785 


It was more than thirty years since Erling had told Royal Netzer that Elsie and I were 
a team and that Elsie was an important member. He was accurate in his assessment, Elsie gave 
me help and support in everything I did and I tried to be helpful to her in all her endeavors. 
The position in Connecticut placed new demands on Elsie in providing dinner parties, 
entertaining guests, attending graduations and many events on the campuses. The Trustees, 
the Central Office staff, the Presidents and a good many faculty members recognized her as 
very bright, pleasant, good looking and a person who worked hard to place the State Colleges 
and her husband in a favorable light. It was not always easy as accusations continued to appear 
in the papers, but Elsie was unruffled and steadfast in support of her husband. 

Elsie, My Helpmate in All Endeavors After Elsie died Trustee Luva Hoar wrote to 
me saying she hoped I realized how important Elsie was to my career. I recognized it from the 
day we were married. Just being Elsie’s husband brought favorable attention to me and far 
beyond that was her active support of my efforts which was so helpful. Elsie’s wonderfully fine 
contributions in Oneonta have been reported. The staff position in Albany offered fewer 
opportunities but once again Elsie was active and made a strong contribution to my career. 
New College representatives wished to record the achievements of graduates and asked for 
vitae. In hers Elsie wrote: “My work began to change with the move to Albany and later to 
Connecticut when we entertained staff members and faculty and also attended many 
graduations and social occasions on the 
campuses.” 

Whenever I took part in a graduation 
exercise in Connecticut, and every year there 
were at least two, Elsie was with me mingling 
with the Trustees, the campus dignitaries, 
politicians and important local leaders. Quiet, 


unassuming, intelligent and beautiful, she 


made a fine impression and it reflected on her oe 


husband. Every year there were special affairs Jim speaking at graduation, Western 
on the campuses that Elsie and I would Connecticut State University 
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attend. We met many famous people, including F.W. de 
Klerk, former President of South Africa, and Lord Harold 
Wilson, former Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 
Elsie was at ease talking to such people. She asked former 
President Jimmy Carter if she could have her picture taken 
with him. Mr. Carter, always the gentleman, said nothing 
would please him more and motioned to a photographer who 
took their picture. It was easy to be proud of Elsie and I 


certainly was. N : 

Mention has been made of the luncheons prepared _ Elie wih Prenden? Carrier 

by Elsie and served in my office to the campus Presidents. 

There were other such office luncheons served to a variety of 

persons. There was a yearly lunch for all members of the Central Staff, it was always a buffet 
and served as a Christmas party. The menu for a party held on December 17th, 1979, was: 
tossed salad, molded strawberry salad, chicken divan, buttered rolls, ice cream cake, cookies 
and coffee. Elsie mingled with the staff at these affairs and was always treated with great 
respect. The buffets strengthened ties and boosted morale. 

The great social event of the year was Elsie’s dinner party for the Trustees, the College 
Presidents and the principal officers of the Central Staff. The dinner, which included spouses, 
was held in our home and as many as forty people attended. As with the Central Staff 
luncheons, Elsie cooked and prepared all the food with no outside help. It was an elaborate 
meal and Elsie hired two high school students to help serve and clean up. During the party 
Elsie always looked elegant and mingled easily with the guests. These affairs began with 
cocktails and that was my task. An open bar was set up in the small room we used as a study 
where wine, beer, scotch, bourbon, rye, gin and the ingredients for making bloody Marys, 
manhattans and martinis was provided. The mixers included soda water, tonic, ginger ale, 
orange juice and tomato juice. The hors d’oeuvres that went with the cocktails were prepared 
by Elsie. 

The hors d’oeuvres for the dinner on June 23rd, 1978, were: mushroom caps stuffed 
with crabmeat, pineapple pieces with strawberries, salmon with crackers, cheese ball, clam dip 
with Fritos and nuts. At the buffet were: curried shrimp, chicken tetrazzini, scalloped zucchini, 
rice pilaf, a molded strawberry and pineapple salad and rolls. Elsie often made her own desserts 
but for this occasion she purchased a mocha ice cream cake with walnut topping. Coffee and 
tea were also served. The dinners were elaborate affairs and drew praise from the women who 
marveled that Elsie could single-handedly produce such a meal. I know of no other wife who 
routinely served such elaborate meals which took much labor and required great skill. At every 
buffet I was proud of Elsie. She was truly a remarkable person and together we made a team. 
I was proud to be her husband, I appreciated her and I loved her. 

Governor Ella Grasso I had never met Ella Grasso and was talking to one of her aides 
~ when the Governor opened the door, called me by name, held out her hand and said she was 
pleased to meet me. It was the beginning of a friendly relationship. Governor Grasso’s 
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husband, Thomas, had been a member of the Board of Trustees for the State Colleges but was 
not on the Board during my tenure. The Governor was well acquainted with the State Colleges 
and supported them. Elsie met Mrs. Grasso on a number of occasions and they would chat 
briefly on a variety of subjects. I recall one conversation when there was a short discussion 
concerning the growing of tomatoes. 

Early in her term of office an event occurred that caused concern for the Governor and 
more importantly, for me. Reacting to a deficit, the budget for the State Colleges was cut by 
4.2 percent. We were able to negotiate a cut of 2.5 percent but this was not enough for some 
faculty members who rallied the students and gave them postcards to use in mailing protests 
to the Governor. I never saw a postcard but it is very likely that some of them were scurrilous. 
On October 25th, 1979, there was a student protest gathering at Bushnell Park near the capitol 
involving some twelve hundred students drawn from each of the four campuses. The affair 
was monitored by the press and by television. I knew the Governor would be very angry; she 
had supported the colleges and accepted a reduction in the budget cut and now this. I waited 
some days for the Governor to calm down and went to see her. She motioned for me to sit in 
an easy chair and, after a few pleasantries, I explained that the student protests did not reflect 
the feelings of the Board and did not reflect my views. The Governor asked me who was 
behind it and I said, as I was sure she knew, it was a few disgruntled faculty members. The 
Governor said, “They got their damned raises didn’t they?” I replied that they did. With that 
the Governor arose and held out her hand which I shook. She wished me and my family well 
and I responded in kind. It was over and support for the colleges continued. Elsie, who liked 
Governor Grasso, was delighted by my description of the meeting. 

Westerns Westside Campus Under the administration of President Ruth Haas, 
Western Connecticut State College acquired a fine piece of land outside the constricted 
downtown campus. The newly acquired land was called the Westside Campus. The idea was 
to construct the new campus one building at a time until eventually it became the college's 
home. There were many who opposed the idea, mostly persons with ties to private colleges, 
but some faculty were members at Southern, who thought their new science building should 
come first. Michael Usdan, the Commissioner for Higher Education, was no friend of the 
State Colleges and he opposed development of the new campus. Despite the opposition, the 
Trustees approved the construction of two buildings on the new campus. 

David Basch, a former member of the Central Administration whom I had removed 
from office and the only staff member dismissed during my time, wrote to Governor Grasso 
saying that Mrs. Niejadlik had acted illegally concerning building on the Westside Campus 
and I was seen as her accomplice. The Governor, acting very properly, asked the State Police 
to investigate. It was a story made for the media and they reacted in the newspapers and on 
television. Elsie’s husband was accused of a criminal act and was being investigated by the 
police. Once again Elsie floated above it as if nothing had happened and, in private, expressed 
confidence and love. I knew that Elsie did not doubt my honesty and my capabilities, and it 
was very comforting to have her warm and loving support. 


David Basch’s charge was that I and Mrs. Niejadlik had withheld a report written by 
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him and had the Trustees seen it, they would not have supported building on the Westside 
Campus. The investigation was made by Trooper Daniel Zeoli who interviewed Mrs. 
Niejadlik and me separately. He also questioned 
Davis Basch, some trustees and, probably, other 
people. The minutes of the Board and of the 
Board’s committees were examined. Trooper Zeoli 
found that the Basch Report had been carefully 
studied by the Trustees saying it had been handled, 
“properly and in good faith.” The Danbury Times 
Union asked: “Why did the newspapers with 
‘competing’ campuses give so much publicity and 


why didn’t they bother checking his ‘facts’ and 


getting the accused’s side of the story?” Why mn iY 

indeed? Elsie asked the same question but she Larry Davidson, Governor Grasso, 

knew the answer. and Jim breaking ground for the 
There was so much dispute over the West Side Campus 


Westside Campus that Governor Grasso decided to 

find out for herself. Early one morning she showed up in Danbury wearing low heeled shoes 
and inspected every building on the downtown campus, climbing up the stairs quickly to go 
through every hall, with Chairman Davidson, President Robert Bersi and me racing to keep 
up with her. During the inspection she turned to me and said, “Some have so much and some 
have so little.” I thought we had too little but perhaps the Governor thought we had too much. 
The inspection completed, the four of us sat down in a large room. The Governor ordered that 
the press be admitted. The first question concerned the Westside Campus. Governor Grasso’s 
response: “I continue to support the development of the new campus.” Emphasis was on the 
word “continue.” That afternoon I arrived home from the office elated and told Elsie the good 
news. 

Southern’s Science Building Southern Connecticut State College had strong 
departments in the sciences and a very successful premedical program but dismal and totally 
inadequate laboratories. Manson Van Buren Jennings, the same Manson Jennings who had 
spent Christmas Eve with Elsie and me in 1942, was the President of Southern and had 
worked hard but unsuccessfully to obtain a science building. Board Chairman Lawrence 
Davidson and I sent separate letters to Governor Grasso stating a need for a science building 
at Southern and a classroom building and a student residence on Western's Westside campus. 
Mrs. Grasso responded by placing all three projects on the agenda of the bonding commission 
and seeing that they were approved. 

When the Trustees gave first priority to the construction of a classroom building and 
a student resident on Western’s Westside Campus, faculty members at Southern, fearing that 
the construction in Danbury would consume all the money and leave none for a science 
building at Southern, loudly protested and their complaints were picked up by the local news 
media and politicians. The political leaders in the Danbury area reacted to the protests in New 
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Haven and threatened to stop all construction at Southern. Rather than supporting one 
another, the campuses were in vicious opposition. I went with Chairman Lawrence Davidson 
to Southern where Mr. Davidson spoke to the faculty leaders telling them that if they opposed 
the construction at Western nothing would be built, but if they ceased their protest we 
expected to build on both campuses. 

Construction went ahead in Danbury but nothing was going on in New Haven. An 
election was coming up and I feared the faculty at Southern would make an issue of it. 
Governor Grasso had caused me to meet Michael Adanti. I liked him and was impressed by 
him and at my suggestion President Jennings appointed him Southern’s Dean of Personnel. I 
asked Michael to go to the Governor and tell her of my concern that Southern’s faculty would 
make issue of what they would call the governor’s failure to build in New Haven. As a result I 
received a “Dear Jim” letter from the governor saying she expected that construction of 
Southern’s science building would begin next year. I called a meeting of the Chairmen of the 
science departments at Southern and showed them the letter which mollified them and there 
were no protests during the election. A well-designed science building was constructed and 
named after Manson Jennings. 

Ella Grasso was a strong supporter of the State Colleges and provided the political 
support needed to expand their mission, to improve quality of student life and to strengthen 
instructional resources. Governor Grasso died on February 10th, 1981. It was an untimely 
death that cut short what, I am sure, would have been an excellent career on the national level. 
She understood the needs of ordinary souls and sought to meet them. I was assigned a seat in 
the Cathedral of Saint Joseph and attended her funeral. It was a great loss but fortunately, 
William A. O'Neill, who succeeded Mrs. Grasso as Governor, also supported the State 
Colleges. 

The Communications Committee My position required me to deal almost constantly 
with members of the General Assembly and, less frequently, with the Governor's staff. When 
asked to talk with political leaders the Trustees did so and were = but the a a wi 
contacts with political leaders had tobe done by $ f : s 
me or members of the staff. There were four 
persons on whom I came to rely when making 
decisions concerning appeals to political 
leaders and it was these four who often spoke | 
directly to political leaders. Michael Adanti had - 
served two terms as Mayor of Ansonia and was 
well known and respected in political circles. 
Margaret Morton had served as chairman of 
her town’s Democratic Committee. Brendan 
Kennedy was elected to and served on New 


Britain’s Town Council. Margaret Wilson was 


active in political circles. We met as a Brendan Kennedy, Linda Adanti, Michael 
committee. I certainly did not want to call it a Adanti, Peg Morton, Jim 
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political committee and, since it was intended to communicate with political persons, we called 
it the Communications Committee. It formed a tight-knit group of friends and its members 
became well known to Elsie. At the time I wrote this paragraph twenty years had passed since 
my retirement and Brendan, Peg, Mike and I were still meeting two or three times a year to 
enjoy rehashing our efforts during my tenure and discussing the latest political landscape. Alas, 
Michael was killed in an automobile accident in 2005. 

The Turmoil at Southern, 1980-81 In the fall of 1980 Antoinette Bascetta, the newly 
appointed Vice President for Finance and Management, came into my office and announced 
that Southern had a deficit of $100,000.00 in its Auxiliary Services Fund and a deficit of 
$600,000.00 in its Educational Extension Fund. Both funds were financed by student fees, the 
Auxiliary Fund handled residence halls and certain student services and the Extension Fund 
provided instruction for part-time students. We kept separate accounts for each campus but 
the state authorities carried two single accounts in the name of the Trustees, one for auxiliary 
services and one for extension, which meant that Southern’s deficit would affect all campuses. 
Toni Bascetta informed me that by April first we would run out of money to pay the 
instructors in the extension programs. The Central Office took care not to meddle in campus 
affairs, but Chairman Davidson and I agreed that it would be necessary for me to intervene. 

The situation was difficult for Elsie and for me. Manson Jennings had served with 
distinction as President of Southern for more than a decade, but clearly, he was at fault. He 
was our friend, he was married to Erling Hunt’s half sister and, as noted earlier, he became our 
first overnight guest when he stayed with us Christmas Eve in 1942. Elsie was concerned and 
so was I. The deficit was big news and across the state, papers published their version of the 
problem. An article in the Hartford Courant reported on Manson's situation: “Jennings was 
scheduled to retire on Nov.1, but James A. Frost, executive director of the board of trustees, 
said Jennings is ‘quite ill with hypertension’ and that his doctor recommended leave of absence. 
Fighting the deficit, Frost said, ‘nearly killed him.” Using the physician’s evaluation of 
Manson's health as a reason, the Trustees placed him on leave, he never returned to office and 
retired on schedule. 

Acting on my recommendation, the Trustees sent Mike Adanti to Southern as 
Executive Vice President with all the powers of a President. We thought it best not to involve 
the legislature at this point but Brendan Kennedy met with Governor O’Neill’s staff and 
assured them we would handle the situation. Aided by Joseph Pikiel, Vice President for 
Finance and Administration at Central, Mike was able to reduce costs at Southern but it was 
not enough. Positions and funds were taken from the other three colleges over the protests of 
their presidents. Eighteen faculty members at Southern were placed on notice that their 
appointments would not be renewed at the end of the academic year. The collective bargaining 
contract with the faculty required that such notification be made a year ahead of termination. 

An uproar resulted from the announcement of the faculty notifications and suddenly 
the fiasco at Southern became my fault. Fortunately, the press did not accept the charges 
arising from faculty members, administrators and students. The Faculty Senate sent a message 
to the Trustees demanding that I be fired. The Hartford Courant ran the story under the 
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headline, “State College’s Faculty Senate Wants Top Administrator Fired.” When asked for 
my reaction I said, “They’re excited and they’re wrong.” The Chronicle of Higher Education 
carried the story so it became known to educational administrators across the nation, many of 
whom I had known for years. When he was questioned Chairman Davidson said he had 
“complete confidence in Mr. Frost.” 

The faculty members who had received notices became known as “The Eighteen” and 
the faculty at Southern announced that if we did not reinstate The Eighteen by a certain date 
the faculty would strike. I knew that we had succeeded in our efforts to restore finances and 
that we could continue the employment of The Eighteen but I did not want to be seen as 
giving into demands. Against the advice of Michael Adanti, whom I admired for his wisdom, 
I let the day for the strike go by. A day or two later The Eighteen were informed that there 
would be no layoffs. Once again Elsie saw her husband under fire and in the headlines and 
once again she ignored the tumult, providing quiet support at home. My appreciation of Elsie 
was deep and very much deserved. 

The Struggle to Diversify the Curricula The law read that the University of 
Connecticut had “exclusive responsibility for programs leading to doctoral degrees and post- 
baccalaureate professional degrees.” My argument was that throughout history, the professions 
were limited to theology, medicine and law. Michael Adanti carried a letter from me to 
Attorney General Carl R. Ajello which asked for the definition of what “professional” meant. 
Mr. Ajello was known to Michael and we received a favorable reply. We knew we could not 
change the law regarding the University of Connecticut’s mission so, armed with Mr. Ajello’s 
letter, the Communications Committee worked with legislators to broaden the mandate of the 
State Colleges and in 1977 our Trustees were given legislative authority to offer baccalaureate 
and graduate offerings not only in education and the liberal arts but also “career programs at 
the bachelor’s, master’s and sixth year level.” The State Colleges were now in a position to 
provide programs that would prepare students for employment in many different fields such 
as business administration, nursing and drama. 

Over 33,000 students were enrolled in the State Colleges and within a year after 
graduation eighty-seven percent of them would have jobs. Career programs were important for 
students but they were no less important for employers. During Mrs Niejadlik’s chairmanship 
twenty-two undergraduate programs were begun, only two were in education, and twelve 
master’s degree programs were started, two in education, six in the arts and sciences and four 
in career fields. During Mr. Davidson’s tenure twenty-one undergraduate programs were 
started, with the exception of German and Italian, all were in career fields; fourteen graduate 
courses were begun, all in career fields and two of them, the Master of Social Work and the 
Master of Business Administration were launched against heavy opposition from the private 
institutions. 

Opportunity for students, that was the mission of the State Colleges. Elsie fully 
understood this and was proud of what was being done. She was always by my side through 
the rough days and tranquil times. I knew how fortunate I was to have a wife who completely 
understood and supported my life’s work. 
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The Connecticut State University Is Established By legislative action on March 1st, 
1983, the titles of the four state colleges were changed to “university,” thus they became: 


Central Connecticut State University, Eastern Connecticut State University, Southern 
Connecticut State University and Western Connecticut State 
University. The Central 
Office, with oversight of 
the regional campuses, 
became the Connecticut 
State University. Elsie told 
me it was wonderful, the 
organizational task at 
which I had labored was 
now completed. She told 
me that I had done well 


Jim presiding, State University 
but did it in a manner Convocation, March 1, 1983 Governor O'Neill 
which indicated she never 
doubted the objective would be reached. 

On March 3rd there was a Convocation of the State University over which I presided. 
Elsie was seated with distinguished guests and had a good view of the proceedings. It was a 
large gathering. Marching in the academic procession were delegates from colleges and 
universities and from professional and learned societies; student government presidents; faculty 
senate presidents; the mayors of Danbury, New Britain, New Haven and Willimantic; the four 
University Presidents; the former campus Presidents; state senators; state representatives; 
Connecticut's secretary of state; former Board Chairman, Bernice Niejadlik; Board Chairman, 
Lawrence Davidson and the Trustees, Governor William O’Neill; Glenn Dumke, President of 
the California State College System who gave the address and myself. The proceedings went 
well in the best academic tradition until I welcomed everyone to the first convocation of the 
State University of New York! The audience burst out laughing, I immediately turned and 
knelt before Governor O’Neill who gave me his blessing. Well, I had spent a quarter century 
in the State University of New York. Despite my gaff, the convocation went well and enabled 
the public and legislative leaders to gain a better understanding of the scope and importance 
of the Connecticut State University. 

The Foundation and the Presidency The State University was now firmly established, 
a major building program was underway to provide proper academic facilities and facilities for 
students and the curricular offerings had broadened significantly and were poised for further 
growth. Elsie was pleased with what had been achieved and so was I. We began to talk of 
retirement but there were still two objectives I felt were needed. The first was to establish a 
State University Foundation which would provide funds for my successor to use in advancing 
the work of the State University. It was in 1984 that Chairman Davidson; Stephen Ronai, a 
lawyer; Nathan S. Ancell, Board Chairman and President of the Ethan Allen Corporation; and 


I met and organized the Foundation. My successor asked that I accept a seat on the 
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Foundation’s Board, I accepted and at this writing I am still a member. The Foundation has 
been very successful raising funds to support research concerning the ecology of Long Island 
Sound, providing an off-Broadway theater for annual student plays, establishing an annual 
banquet honoring the twelve top students, providing the Chancellor, as the head of the State 
University is now titled, with funds for use as he sees proper and establishing scholarships. 
Elsie had the competence and the willingness to serve that very few could match. For years 
Elsie had provided luncheons and dinners at no cost to the University, but I doubted that my 
successors would have wives or husbands who could or would perform these services. My 
successor now had funds for such purposes. 

Speaking to Mr. Davidson, I told him that I had been interested in the task, not in the 
title. I told him it would be difficult to recruit my successor with the title Executive Director 
or Chief Executive Officer. Such terms are not used in academic circles. He agreed and we 
discussed the appropriate title settling on “President.” The Chairman then talked to the 
Governor about the title change and gained his approval. On April 9th, 1983, the Trustees 
changed my title to President. The New Britain Hera/d carried the story under the heading, 
“President Is Elected For State Universities.” It reported Governor O’Neill said, “the title 
president is appropriate rather than executive director.” Mr. Davidson was quoted saying the 
new title “more accurately reflected the responsibilities of a chief executive officer of a major 
university system.” Elsie was very pleased with the change, feeling it better reflected my duties. 
I liked it too and together we celebrated. 

Retirement As | approached my sixty-fifth birthday, Chairman Davidson told me the 
Trustees were pleased with my performance and that I could continue for as long as I wished. 
Elsie and I discussed retirement but in1983 there were still the tasks determining how the title 
“University” affected the campuses and the Central Administration. It needed to be 
established that the Central Office would function as it always had and that the role of the 
Board and the Board’s view of the system would continue in the same way as before the 
convocation. There was also the need to establish the Foundation and to obtain a title more 
appropriate for a university than Executive Director. Elsie understood these things. By 1984 
they had been accomplished and on Elsie’s birthday, May 5th, the announcement of my 
retirement appeared in the papers with the notation that I would remain in office until a 
successor was appointed. 

Much of what has been reported in this book relates the achievements of my office. In 
spite of an earnest effort, the book does not adequately report Elsie’s many contributions to 
those achievements. Elsie understood exactly what needed to be done to strengthen the 
system, fully understood what I was trying to do and supported me in every possible way. She 
attended every gathering associated with the colleges and by her presence, comments and 
personality caused the Trustees and the Central Office staff to appreciate her contributions. I 
know of no other situation where a wife with no outside help provided luncheons and formal 
meals for large numbers of people. There were few wives who could talk so sensibly and with 
no visible concern to Governors and other high ranking officials, but Elsie could. Elsie had it 
all: intelligence, education, beauty, an excellent understanding of what was at stake and the 
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ability to express her thoughts lucidly. We were a team in 
all things and those who knew us well, including most 
Trustees, knew this. From the days of construction on our 
house in Oneonta to the intricacies of public higher 
education in Connecticut, we were a team. 

At the time of my retirement there were 
laudatory reports of my accomplishments. A number of 
these are reported here because they show what happened 


during my tenure. Although Elsie’s name does not appear 
in such reports, I know that without her support , advice President Michael Adanti and Jim 


and encouragement such achievements would not have Graduation, Southern Connecticut 


been attained. On May 5th, 1984, the Hartford Courant State University, 1985 
published the news of my retirement, quoting Governor 

O’Neill as saying I had served the state education system with distinction and adding, “His 
integrity in leadership and scholarship has greatly influenced the development of our state 
universities and the quality of the programs they offer our students.” In the same article 
Chairman Lawrence Davidson said, “Mr. Frost has become a legend in his time for his work 
in organizing our four campuses into an effective university system which is now the largest in 
the state.” An editorial in the New Britain Hera/d reported, “During his tenure as president, 
the four schools - Central, Eastern, Southern and Western State Universities - experienced 
extensive growth in their academic programs.” 

At my last budget hearing, Irving J. Stolberg, a member of the co of 
Representatives and a legislator with whom I had meetings which were not always friendly, 
appeared and informed the Committee that I was retiring and this would be my last budget 
meeting. To my surprise nice things were said and I received a round of applause. Later, the 
General Assembly presented me with a framed citation bearing the state seal in gold and the 
signatures of the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House and the Secretary of the 
State. It said “ under his leadership the academic growth of the Connecticut State University 
and the improvement of the physical facilities of the various campuses have widened and 
enhanced the educational opportunities of the students of the University.” 

The New York Times reported on December 9th, 1984, that the Trustees had elected 
Dr. Dallas Beal as my successor. Dallas was the President of the New York State University 
College at Fredonia and a man I had known for years. He was to join the Central Office after 
the first of the year. The Trustees asked that I remain as President during the spring semester, 
giving Dallas an opportunity to observe operation of the system. 

The date for my retirement was set as July 1st, 1985. Before that day the Trustees gave 
a retirement party for me and for Elsie. It was in the Ballroom of the Country Club of 
Farmington and I was surprised to find that the Ballroom was filled and that the party spilled 
into the Formal Dining Room taking up about half of the space in that room. Many nice things 
were said not only about my leadership but also about Elsie’s contributions. The Trustees also 
gave us a check for a thousand dollars. I made a thank you speech, alas, not as good a speech 
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as I had hoped. I think that both Elsie and I were overwhelmed by not only the nice things 
that were said, but the emotions of the speakers who seemed sorry to see us go. A few days 
after my retirement, the Trustees gave me the title President Emeritus. 

It was over. In the forty-three years since our marriage we had been through the 
challenges presented by the military, the difficulties in Oneonta, the trials of the Central Office 
of the State University of New York, and the pressures required to create the Connecticut State 
University. Now we were free to do whatever we wished. Elsie and I relished that freedom and 
the knowledge that we would be together nearly every hour of every day. That is exactly how 
it turned out, our absences from one another seldom lasted for more than a few hours and most 
days there were no absences at all. We were as deeply in love as we were at our wedding. 
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A Time of Peace and Enjoyment 
19786 ~ 1992 


The demands of professional life were over and we enjoyed our leisure. We were 
closely bound by our love and were seldom apart for more that the three or four hours I spent 
playing golf on Saturday mornings and the time Elsie spent playing with the Nine Hole 
Group or attending Paperbackers’ meetings. Shortly after Olivia was born in the fall of 1984 
we began to notice lapses in Elsie’s memory such as failure to pick up Olivia at times agreed 
upon. Elsie and I ignored the problem and went on having wonderful times together. The 
office was gone, but our lives still had three focal points: our home, the church and the country 
club. Our home now extended beyond Neal Drive to include the abodes of our daughters and 
their fine husbands. Throughout out life together Elsie and I enjoyed visiting places we had 
never seen before. After my retirement Elsie and I made a number of major journeys which 
will be related in a later chapters. 

Elsie’s Illness Sometime back in the 1970’s Dr. Ralph Schmoll, a fellow graduate of 
Columbia College and our first physician in Connecticut, found that Elsie had a deficiency of 
vitamin B12. Every two weeks I used a hypodermic needle to provide Elsie with the needed 
vitamin and she remained in excellent health with a sharp mind. Dr. Schmoll retired and Dr. 
James Joseph replaced him. Alas, the memory problem noted about the time of Olivia’s birth 
grew worse and in 1987 Dr. Joseph referred Elsie to a neurologist, Dr. John Hornblow, and in 
that year Elsie’s brain was X-rayed using computerized axial tomography, a CAT scan. Dr. 
Hornblow told me the good news, there were no abnormalities, and the bad news, there was 
no treatment for the problem. Elsie had Alzheimer’s Disease. There were experimental drugs 
for the illness, but none of them worked. A theory arose that aluminum was the problem and 
I got rid of all pots and pans made from that metal. At a time later in this love story, more 
detail will be given concerning treatment. 

In the early stages Elsie knew she had the disease and she knew how it slowly 
destroyed the brain. She never complained and although it was heartbreaking for her, she 
never let on. She talked to our daughters about how they must treat me when she was gone. 
Elsie and I never discussed the problem, but she had absolute faith in me and knew I would 
always be with her and I would always look after her. Because of Elsie’s courage were able to 
forget the future and enjoy the time left to us. Family was important to Elsie and she wanted 
to keep track of everyone. In 1991, her memory slipping she used her date book to record 
locations: March 10th, “Lisa and Rick to Vermont, Janet and Victor out of town in Plymouth, 
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VT.” For all matters of any importance I was her memory 
and we had wonderful years together. 

Elsie’s Enjoyment of the Arts Elsie never 
considered herself an artist but she drew sketches and did 
work with clay, making pots and some very nice figurines 
which are on display atop my dressing bureau and the 
kitchen counter. Elsie taught me much about the fine 


arts, except for music. Elsie could sing on key and carry a 
tune but I was hopeless when it came singing, not that it 


stopped me when there was just the two of us. When the : Elsie making pots 
girls were little and we were in the car just starting for Farmington Valley Arts Center 
Canada, I would announce that I would sing the Oyster 

Song which brought groans from Janet and Elise, who 

obviously were delighted by the ritual that allowed them to subject their dad to good humored 
criticism. Some understanding of the high intellectual level of this song may be obtained from 
the opening words which varied from time to time: “If you've ever had an oyster for a friend, 
my friend, you've really had a pal. He may give you a pearl for your gal.” Elsie enjoyed the 
nonsense but her interest in the fine arts, in drama and in dance was intense and based on 
knowledge. One day, sometime before I retired, I came home to find a note. It was attached 
to a newspaper clipping announcing the performance of the Alvin Alley City Center Dance 
Theater. It read: “Dear Jim, I have driven to Storrs to see this concert. The dancers start at 8:15 
so I don’t know just when I will get home. Probably 11:00 or later. Hope things went ok for 
you. Love, Elsie.” It demonstrated the lengths to which Elsie would go to view art, but I do 
not recall receiving any other note indicating that Elsie would be gone for a time. 

Elsie occasionally attended art shows with other persons but nearly always I was with 
her. In Elsie’s files are dozens of programs and catalogues for painting and sculpture shows, for 
theaters, for dance performances and for figure skating. Many of them had notes in Elsie’s 
handwriting and usually said that she and I had gone together. After a visit to the Ellsworth 
Gallery in Simsbury she wrote: “Paintings by V.B. Hind imaginative and professional. I liked 
particularly ‘Ravaged’ with its evergreens atop a gravel pit.” After a visit to the Midtown 
Galleries in New York City she wrote: “Superb drawing of 1940’s young woman removing a 
coat.” 

Performance in theater productions and in dancing gave Elsie great satisfaction but 
after our marriage she had little opportunity to perform. She got much pleasure out of 
watching stage productions and from analyzing the characters after the performance and 
commenting on the sets, but the art form Elsie liked best was the dance and she considered 
figure skating a dance. Elsie and I saw many world class figure skaters perform at the 
International Skating Center of Connecticut and at the Hartford Civic Center. Torville and 
Dean performed at the Civic Center and we were delighted by their artistry. Torville and 
Dean who were undoubtedly the best pair skaters we ever saw. 

When we first came to Connecticut we subscribed to the Hartford Ballet, but we 
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realized that after retirement winters would not be spent in Connecticut and we gave up our 
tickets. Fortunately, the Center for the Arts in Naples, Florida, provided dance programs that 
we attended during the winter. Elsie’s notes were not always in praise, she wrote “Beautiful 
young people danced the ‘Giselle,’ first performed in the U.S. in 1845! Very traditional and 
Elsie found it rather dull.” In 1980 her comment was, “Poorest program of the Hartford Ballet 
we have seen.” On other occasions she praised the Hartford Ballet: “A fast start - an exciting 
new ballet ‘The Prodigal Son’ with imaginative choreography & set.” She also praised The 
Dance Theater of Harlem: “I most enjoyed ‘Le Corsaire and Eddie Shellman’s virtuoso 
performance - very dramatic acting as well as powerful dancing.” We continued to enjoy the 
arts together but as the terrible disease slowly drained Elsie’s intelligence her interests turned 
more to the skilled movement of dancing and figure skating and away from the intellectual 
challenges of theater, painting and sculpture. 

The Avon Congregational Church Elsie and I continued to attend church regularly, 
but Elsie’s work as a member of committees and boards ceased except for the Paperbackers 
which continued to give her much pleasure. In October 1990, the group met in our home. 
Elsie recorded the visit: “Nina Kilgore helped - she brought cheese and crackers. Elsie served 
fresh orange slices and pear slices with tooth picks, the oranges were delicious the pears less 
so. Coffee and tea were also served to the 20 women from the Avon Congregational Church 
who attended.” In earlier years her comments concerning the book under review reflected the 
reactions of other ladies and her own thoughts but, as Elsie’s ability to reason diminished, the 
meetings for her became a social rather than an intellectual event. 

Following retirement two major tasks at our church fell to me. The first was to chair 
the committee searching for a new minister which resulted in the arrival of the Reverend 
Doctor Warren Bouton. Working carefully, it was possible to get a unanimous vote in the 
committee. I took Elsie to all the committee meetings and she felt she was a part of the 
selection committee. Elsie was very pleased with Mr. Bouton and with his wife, Brenda. I 
presented Mr. Bouton and his wife to the congregation and when I finished Elsie rose, held 
up the Bouton’s young daughter for the congregation to see and said some kind words about 
having her in our church. I had no idea Elsie was going to do this but the congregation liked 
it very much. It was another ilustration of Elsie’s concern for children. 

My second task was to be a member of the Stewardship Committee, the organization 
which conducts the annual pledge drive to provide the money for the operation of the church. 
I chaired the committee for two or three years, finishing my tenure in 1992. It was a difficult 
but necessary business. 

Larry Davidson and I Are Honored In 1990 the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Board of Trustees for what is now the Connecticut State University was 
celebrated on the campus of Central Connecticut State University. There was an assemblage 
of present and past trustees, students, faculty members, university officials and political 
leaders. The highlight of the celebration was unveiling busts of Larry Davidson and me. The 
sculptor was Anthony Bonades but the person behind the creation of the busts was Michael 
Adanti who wanted to see that Larry and I were remembered for reshaping the administration 
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Elsie and Governor O'Neill unveil Jims bust Elsie, Governor O'Neill, Jim 


and attaining the title “University.” My statue was unveiled by Elsie and Governor O’Neill, 
Larry’s by his wife Adrienne and the Governor. Today Larry’s statue adorns Davidson Hall at 
Central Connecticut State University. My bust is at the entrance to the State University’s 
Board Room and bears the inscription, “James A. Frost, First President, The Connecticut 
State University, 1972-1985.” 

The Lucas L. Lorenz Incorporated Liquidating Trust Elsie had several Jones cousins 
but only one in the Lorenz family, Robert Lorenz, whom we called Bob. He was much 
younger than Elsie, very good looking and bright. He graduated from Columbia College 
where he was an ace on the golf team. After college he began working at Lucas L. Lorenz, 
Incorporated, the family business run by Bob's father, Lucas Lorenz, and by Elsie’s dad. Elsie’s 
father retired from the business and eventually Lucas died. Bob took over the and ran the 
business very well, but alas, at an early age he died. With Bob’s death the owners of the 
business became Bob’s four daughters (Katy, Cynthia, Carrie, Janice), Elsie’s mother and 
George Brendel, an employee who held a few shares. Elsie and I knew the daughters because 
we occasionally visited Bob’s home. 

With Bob’s passing there was no person to run the business. Elsie hosted a luncheon 
in our home with the four sisters as guests and during the meal it was agreed that the business 
would be sold. The person who handled the sale for us was Bob’s good friend, William E. 
Logan, a lawyer. I think Attorney Logan was one of the finest and most sensitive men I have 
ever met and under his direction all went smoothly. He suggested that I be the Trustee, the 
Lorenz sisters agreed, so I took the job which began in 1988 and ended in 1992. My task was 
to invest the money as it came in from the sale of parts of the business, to pay bills, to keep 
records and to report to the owners. Mr. Logan suggested certificates of deposit in banks and 
that is where I deposited the money. The federal government guaranteed bank deposits up to 
one hundred thousand dollars. Since there was about a million dollars involved I had to keep 
track of the money in ten banks. I also made payment to various persons who helped with the 
sale but only after Mr. Logan gave his approval. Every three months I made a report indicating 
what funds had been received, what payments had been made and listing the deposits in each 
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of the ten banks. 

Eventually the task was finished and I sent checks to the former owners. The largest 
share by quite a lot went to the Lorenz sisters, George Brendel got a bit and Elsie’s mother 
received a significant sum, I have forgotten how much. The nice thing about this business is 
that Kathy Lorenz was the spokesperson for her sisters and Elsie and I got to know her very 
well. The relationship with Kathy continued and through it Elsie received news about her 
cousin’s other three daughters. To this day Kathy and her husband, Jeffrey Novy, attend family 
parties at the Country Club of Farmington and dinners given at the homes of Janet and Elise. 

Home Improvements During the fourteen years since we had bought our house, the 
deck onto which the Family Room opened had rotted. We tore it down and replaced it with 
lumber guaranteed to last for thirty years even when in contact with the ground. We used 
concrete posts so that wood did not touch the ground. The construction was a family affair, 
Rick and his father spent an afternoon working on the project. Later when the flooring was 
being nailed dawn, Olivia insisted on helping. She 
would hand me a nail and say “Bing, bing” as I drove it 
home. It slowed the operation considerably but who 
could refuse Olivia's help? 

Working together, just as we had on the old 
farmhouse in Oneonta, Elsie and I refurbished the 
corner guest room. We reset the nails holding the sheet 
rock and plastered them carefully so that they would 
not show. There was no switch to light the room as one 
entered so we installed a wall lamp controlled by a 
switch near the door. We repainted the walls and the 
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woodwork. The result was excellent. 

Next we turned to the master bedroom. With 
considerable difficulty because of the need to cut away 
a part of a stud, a medicine cabinet was installed by the 
washbasin in the dressing room. The old shower was torn out and a new one installed with 
some help from a professional who installed the waterproofing that went under the tiles. The 
old washbasin was discarded and we installed a new one. We hired an expert to replace the 
old flooring with marble and also to do the shower in marble. We reinstalled the toilet and the 
bathroom was completed. There were two closets in the master bedroom and both used sliding 
doors which meant one part of the closet was always closed. We replaced’ them with folding 
doors which necessitated widening the openings. This in turn made it necessary to relocate 
electrical switches and, of course, the woodwork around the openings had to be replaced and 
painted. The woodworking was done by hand because we did not own a table saw. 

Elsie and I also repainted the woodwork, the walls and the ceiling in the parlor. Elsie 
hired a home decorator who helped us buy new carpeting for the master bedroom and who 
worked with us in the selection of new drapes. At the decorator’s suggestion we bought a new 
chair for the master bedroom that not only added to the decor but provided an excellent place 
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to read. We did nothing to the Family Room except to purchase a new easy chair to replace 
one that was worn. In the kitchen we put down new floor tiles and installed new counter tops. 
We used hired workmen for these tasks but I put in the new stainless steel sink. A paperhanger 
brought a new look to the half bath with papers carefully chosen by Elsie with help from the 
decorator. I replaced the old washbasin with a new one selected by Elsie. 

We enjoyed working together on these projects. When we bought the old farmhouse 
in Oneonta and I had asked Elsie to buy a hammer she bought two. It was a hallmark of our 
marriage that we always worked together at refurbishing our dwelling. Instead of the work 
being a dreary and solitary business worked on only by me as the male in the house, it was a 
pleasant time with occasional hugs and kisses as well as a shared pride in what had been 
accomplished. 

Trips Within the United States and Canada We made many visits during these years. 
We went to Oneonta at a number of times: to attend the fiftieth wedding anniversary of Bert 
and Esther Fink, the dedication of the Clifford Craven Student Lounge and to visit the 
Netzers. We went to Wilmington, Delaware, to attend the fiftieth wedding anniversary of our 
old friends Jean and Harry Deppert. In Blairstown we were present at the wedding of Walter 
Jones. On August 22nd, 1987, Elsie and I went to Montreal to attend the marriage of 
Christine Alair, Rick’s sister, and Mark Tatigian. 

From Montreal we made our way to Ottawa where I had first attended school. We 
stayed at the Lord Elgin Hotel near the government buildings. The McLeod Street Methodist 
Church where my father was the minister had burned and the congregation combined with 
the nearby Stewerton Church and it was there that we saw my father’s picture listing him as 
a minister of the burned McLeod Street Church. Hand in hand we walked along McLeod 
Street where I had lived as a small child, hiked along the Rideau Canal, spent time in the 
House of Parliament, attended the Sound and Light Show put on by the government and 
crossed over into Quebec for delicious dinners at the French restaurants located there. We had 
wonderful time together. 

A year later on May 19th we flew to Portland, Oregon, to attend the wedding of 
nephew Jeffrey Frost to Kathryn Marshall. From there we went to Seattle spending a few days 
exploring this beautiful city and eating our dinners in the Space Needle. For Elsie and me it 
was a time of joy. I was very much aware of how fortunate I was to have Elsie as my wife and 
companion. We made trips to Campobello to visit Wilma and Pat Alair, to Albany to play 
golf with Reno and Margaret Knouse and to Waynesboro to visit Mary and David. It was a 
happy time. 

From 1987 through 1992, excepting 1991, we visited Las Cruces and El Paso every 
year at Thanksgiving and it was always Eleanor and Bill who provided the feast. Elsie enjoyed 
these visits which not only provided her time with her mother and with her sister but also with 
her Uncle Ray and Aunt Anita of whom she had become very fond during the months she 
stayed with them during her first year in college, 1935-36. The first days of these visits we 
stayed at Good Samaritan Village where Elsie’s mother and her aunt and uncle lived. Most of 
the time we dined at restaurants, usually as the guests of Uncle Ray and sometimes Eleanor 
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and Bill joined us. Every evening there was conversation in Mother Lorenz’s Sitting Room. 
Mother always wanted the latest news about her investment portfolio and the two of us 
discussed it. The grand event was Thanksgiving dinner at the Schneiders. At first there were 
five guests, mother, Uncle Ray and Aunt Anita, Elsie and me but the number was reduced 
when Aunt Anita died. It was always an excellent meal after which we drove back to Good 
Samaritan Village. 

The custom was for Elsie and me to finish our trip by staying a day or two at Bill and 
Eleanor’s home. The truth is that it was a pleasant relief to leave Good Samaritan Village and 
enjoy the lively pair in El Paso. Bill was deeply into computers and demonstrated their use but 
did not persuade us to buy one. We always had a good time with Eleanor and Bill. Elsie and 
I never mentioned a problem we had as guests of our relatives, but at the Schneiders, like the 
Good Samaritan Village and like David and Mary, they had twin beds in the guest room. All 
our married life Elsie and I slept in a double bed where we could reach out and put our arms 
around one another. When we were placed in a single room with twin beds, the two of us 
always climbed into one of them. After a time when the crowding became uncomfortable one 
of us, nearly always me, went over to the unoccupied bed and an hour or so later Elsie would 
appear at my bedside with a pillow in her hand saying she was lonesome and I must move over 
to make room. So it went throughout the night as, motivated by crowding and by the desire 
to be together, we moved between the beds three or more times a night. 

Pleasant Days at Lake Chandos During this period Elsie and I spent some weeks at 
Lake Chandos every summer. David and Mary were always with us during most of our stay. 
Steve Frost, his wife, Ann O’Sullivan, and their two sons, Patrick and David usually were there 
at least part of the time. On occasion, Dave and Mary’s older son, Jeffrey, his wife Kathryn and 
daughter, Kelsey, were present. David always had projects which could use helping hands: 
carrying rocks for a stone wall, improving the dock, painting, felling trees and splitting fire 
wood. There was no end to the tasks but we enjoyed doing them. Elise and Rick visited 
Chandos once but have never been back, while Janet and Victor enjoy lake and still return 
there every year. 

Elsie and I continued to make improvements to our small sleeping cabin. We enjoyed 
its privacy, it gave us a place where we read, wrote letters, conversed or took a nap. In the early 
years we enjoyed our sailboat but gave it up as we grew older and traveled the lake in our 
outboard motor boat. Swimming remained a great pleasure and we continued to snorkel out 
to the rocks where we fed the fish. 

During the summer of 1987 David and I, accompanied by our wives, made a trip to 
our ancestral lands. We stopped in Warkworth to visit the graves of our mother and father and 
went down to the old grist mill where Dave and I used to fish off the dam. It was no longer a 
functioning mill as it had been during our childhood, but had been converted into a summer 
dwelling. The owners asked questions about the mill and were interested to hear us tell of 
farmers delivering grain in their horse-drawn wagons and watching it ground. We made our 
way up the hill, the blacksmith’s shop was gone, but the house with no electricity, no central 
heating, no indoor plumbing and no running water where Grandmother Frost lived until she 
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was in her eighties still stood and looked much like it always had. It was here Dave and I spent 
some weeks each summer during our boyhood. We went on down the road to the Frost family 
farm, now owned by our cousin Harry Frost with whom, decades earlier, David and I had 
romped over the local hills. We walked about on the farm and, except for electricity, it was 
little changed. ; 

We made our way to Trenton were David was born and where our dad was the local 
minister. We looked over the church and sought to find the house we had lived in but it had 
been moved to another site and we were never sure we found it. Next we went to the shore of 
Lake Ontario looking for the cottage my father had built there and where Dave and I had 
frightened our parents by coming down with whooping cough which in the days before 
antibiotics could lead to pneumonia or, in severe cases, brain damage. We found the location 
but not the cottage. We drove to Belleville and located Grandfather Wilson’s house which had 
been turned into an apartment building. Dave and I regaled our spouses with stories of our 
adventures while staying with grandfather which included the manufacture of bowling balls 
out of cement, building a miniature golf course and destroying grandfathers carrot crop by 
pulling the carrots out of the garden and eating them raw. Elsie enjoyed the trip and the 
revelations that came with it, the knowledge stayed with her for sometime but it slowly faded 
away. 

Florida After I retired we spent our winters in Florida except for the years we 
traveled abroad. In 1986 we rented a condominium at Kings Lake in Naples, Florida. Elise, 
Rick and Olivia, now two years old, stayed with us for several days. Immediately upon arrival, 
Rick, who had never been to Florida, and who was conditioned by the winters of Canada and 
New England, wrapped his arms around a palm tree in a symbolic gesture. Nobody enjoyed 
their stay more than Olivia who loved the heated swimming pool and who never walked but 
ran. Elsie enjoyed having Elise and Rick and was delighted by Olivia. Janet and Victor also 
came for a week. David and Mary also paid us a visit. Elsie and I enjoyed all our visitors. Our 
first full winter in Florida was a pleasant time, during which we enjoyed the weather, the 
swimming and our guests. 

In 1988 we rented a condominium at The Hamptons on Kings Lake and for some 
years it continued to be our winter abode. The Hamptons comprised of a series of two-story 
buildings each having a condominium on the lower level and one on the upper level. The 
condominiums we rented were always on the upper level. At the Hamptons were three large 
swimming pools, each heated, and used constantly by Elsie and me but less frequently by our 
guests. There were tennis courts which were used occasionally. The grounds at the Hamptons 
and the other establishments around Kings Lake were well kept and bright with flowers. Elsie 
and I often walked around the lake a distance of about a mile. Frequently we went to the Gulf 
shore, usually at Vanderbilt Beach. 

The first few years we drove to Florida but later used the Autotrain which was much 
faster and lessened the tiring drive from Simsbury. Our friends Muriel and Duke Ducor 
bought a condominium in The Hamptons so we had close friends nearby with whom we often 
took meals. Until Olivia reached school age, Rick and Elise visited us every winter. Janet and 
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Victor continued to come as did Mary and David. Among our other visitors were old friends 
sin and Harry eppen Wilma and Pat Alair and Loleta and Chuck Scholl. Even though 


Jim with Olivia 
and Alyssa 


home in Simsbury. 


our guests helped with the cooking and other chores, the 
many visitors placed a burden on Elsie, but she always 
looked forward to the next arrival and never uttered a word 
of complaint. We enjoyed our winters in Florida but when 
the cold months had passed, we were always pleased to be 


Our Granddaughters The great event of 1987 was 
the arrival of Allyssa Patricia Alair on July 9th. Once again 
with Wilma and Pat Alair, Elsie and I stared through the 
glass and admired our new grandchild. Through college and 


postgraduate study and through her own observation, Elsie 


had become an expert on children. She now had two granddaughters and she loved them 


dearly. So did I. We took pleasure in looking after them and often had them in our care. Elsie’s 
date book for 1992 reveals that between May 3rd and August 31st we had them fifteen times 


and on a few occasions they stayed 
overnight. They were a wonderful joy to 
Elsie who watched their development 
with great interest. Often we would take 
them to the Simsbury playground for 
children where they swung on the swings, 
climbed several sets of apparatus and 
where Elsie used smooth stones to buy 
cookies made of mud which were sold 
through a back window of a child-sized 
house. 

Elsie carefully saved a number of 
drawings and writings of the girls. While 
we were in Florida we received a letter 
from the four-year-old Olivia: “Dear 
Granma + Pa. I am coming to your house 
for dinner when you return. Love Olivia.” 
The words were hers but her parents must 
have helped by printing out the message 
for her to copy. The N’s were upside down 
but it was very readable and Elsie and I 
were glad that she wanted to have dinner 
with us. On December 28th, 1994, we 
received a Christmas card from Allyssa, 
she drew a Christmas tree with green 


Simsbury Playground 


Alyssa Alyssa on the 
fearsome spider 
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branches and ornaments done in black crayon. Beneath the tree was an odd-looking animal 
whose identity was made clear by the pictures title: “Kitty and the X-mas tree.” Allyssa had 
hand printed the title and her name, receiving help from her parents. 

Our Daughters and Their Husbands Elsie and I had quickly become fond of Victor 
and Rick finding them both to be very bright and pleasant. Rick, who had distinguished 
himself as a law clerk for the chief justice of the state’s supreme court, very soon became the 
highly respected legal counsel for the Town of West Hartford. Victor, a businessman, became 
widely known all across the land as an expert on transportation and eventually founded his 
own company. Elise had won a highly coveted position as an attorney for Internal Revenue 
Service and was given increasingly important cases. 

Janet advanced more slowly but also won distinction. Janet’s problem was she very 
much disliked writing. The faculty of the State University of New York told her that her 
master’s thesis was worthy of publication and her major professor said he would sign as co- 
author, a usual practice which opens editorial doors and recognizes the professor's 
contribution. When such an offer occurs students rarely refuse it, but preparation for 
publication required rewriting and Janet, who had hated writing ever since her vision problem 
had been discovered in grade school, did not accept the professor’s offer. 

Hoffmann LaRoche, a large European drug company, had discovered a molecule 
which might be useful in creating a medicine to treat pneumonia. The next step was to 
crystalize the molecule so that its structure could be determined, but nobody had succeeded in 
crystalizing the substance. Janet decided that the usual rules of crystallography did not hold 
for this molecule and tried another approach of her own design. It worked and Hoffmann 
LaRoche invited Janet to spend a summer in Switzerland working in their laboratories. 
During the summer of 1989 Elsie and I got a series of postcards from Janet who was hard at 
work in Switzerland. 

Elsie and I took delight in the achievements of our daughters and their spouses. 
Allyssa and Olivia also gave us great joy. Elsie and I felt fulfilled, we had a wonderfully fine 
family and we had each other. 

Publication Janet may have disliked writing but some inner force always drove me to 
it. Perhaps it was an effort to repay Erling Hunt for the hours he had spent teaching me to 
write but whatever it was, I thought the establishment of the Connecticut State University was 
a story that should be told. The beginning of the university was in 1965 with the creation of 
the Board of Trustees, seven years before I took office in 1972. There were a number of people 
whose strong leadership made the university possible. Among them was Chairman Bernice 
Niejadlik, Chairman Lawrence Davidson, Dr. Eugene Smith who was my predecessor, Vice 
Chairman Alvin Wood, nearly all of the other Trustees, the campus presidents and members 
of the Central Administration. The book was entitled, The Establishment of the Connecticut 
State University, 1965-1985, Notes and Reminiscences. It was published and copyrighted in 
1991. 

Visitors, Parties and Golf Golf was an important recreation for Elsie and me, I 


continued to play with the men on Saturday mornings and on Tuesday mornings Elsie played 
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with the Nine Hole Group. The ladies were exceedingly kind to Elsie and she very much 
enjoyed the group. Elsie and I played together often by ourselves followed by dinner at the 
club. An old card from the spring of 1990 reveals a score of 120 for Elsie and 92 for me. The 
scores meant nothing, what counted was a pleasant afternoon together on the beautiful 
grounds of the Country Club of Farmington. We also played in foursomes with David and 
Mary whenever they were in town, and often with our good friends Muriel and Duke Ducor. 
When Dave and Mary visited during the winter months we played platform tennis. We 
continued to be active physically throughout this period. 

Age kept Elsie’s mother and her Uncle Ray and Aunt Anita in Las Cruces but we had 
many other visitors who spent time with us during these years. Dave and Mary came at least 
once a year and usually twice. Pat and Wilma came but stayed with Rick and Elise and in 1987 
Rick’s grandmother Alair , whom we call Nan, came with them. Nan was eighty-four years old 
and at this writing in 2006 is one hundred three and still fully alert and aware. We enjoyed 
David and Carol Ellis with whom we discussed the books we had written and also the old days 
in Oneonta. Chuck and Loleta Scholl, who had moved to Kentucky, spent a week with us and 
we reminisced about the days in the military and our visits to their home in New Jersey. We 
made visits to the home of Vic’s parents, Victor and Margaret Naleski, but did not stay 
overnight. Vic’s parents were present at parties given in our home and at the Club. When 
Elsie’s sister, Eleanor Schneider, and her husband, Bill, spent some days with us in 1988, we 
had fun doing things together and reminiscing. We also had an opportunity to spend time 
with Eleanor and Bill’s daughter, Diane Kellogg and her husband, Glen, who stayed at Janet 
and Victor’s house during the annual visits made by the Naleskis and the Kelloggs. 

Harry and Jean Deppert stayed with us and since Jean was Elsie’s very close friend 
whom she had known for years, there was much to talk about. Both the Depperts had known 
Elsie long before I met her and the tales of events 
before my arrival interested me. Elsie and I had gone 
driving with the Depperts before either couple was 
married and there was that wonderful night at Jones 
Beach where the four of us sat in Harry’s car. It was 
the Depperts who saw that the church was filled and 
that Elsie and I had a memorable wedding. On my 
birthday in 1990 Katherine and Bill Barnola and two 
of their children stayed overnight with us. Kay was a 


close friend of Elsie and when they were girls they Harry and Jean Deppert 
raced together over the farms in Blairstown. Bill had i 
been an usher at our wedding and before we were married the four of us had visited Blairstown 
as guests of Elsie’s parents. There was much to talk about and we had a good time. 

Visitors meant much work for Elsie. It was Elsie who planned and made delicious 
meals which invariably brought praise from the diners. It was she who saw that the sheets were 
washed, the beds made and that the guest room was ready for the next arrival. It was she who 
saw that the guest bathroom was clean and furnished with clean towels. It was she who 
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vacuumed, dusted and kept the house in order. She did all of these things as a matter of course 
and took pleasure in the company of our guests. The summary of visits by guests makes it 
appear that we were seldom by ourselves, but the appearance is false. Most of the time only 
the two of us were in the house and we enjoyed that very much. 

My cousin, Archibald Wilson, and his wife, Betty, lived in West Hartford and we had 
many dinners with them always at one of our homes. Elsie and I found these dinners to be 
very satisfying. Arch and Betty were well educated, well traveled and bright which made 
conversations interesting. Elsie and I were fond of Mike and Linda Adanti with whom we 
played golf in Farmington. We were also fond of Adrienne and Larry Davidson and the 
Davidsons, Adantis and Frosts met at one another’s homes for dinner and for conversation. 
Barbara and Walter Aylsworth belonged to the Avon 
Country Club and we would play golf together either 
at their club or ours, always staying for dinner after the 
game. We played regularly with Muriel and Duke 
Ducor who were also members of the Country Club of 
Farmington. Our neighbors, Bill and Hope 
Langenfeld , invited us to their summer home on Otis 
Lake in Massachusetts where I sometimes played golf 


with Bill and where Elsie and I always swam. There 


Ser 


Michael and TA 
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"E were also yearly parties at the homes of Jess and 
nda Adanti 


Catherine Jestin, Bob and Lois Jean (we called her 

“Logi”) Brown and Peter and Joan Durham. There 
were many family parties involving our daughters and their spouses together with Elsie and 
me. These family gatherings were always in one of our homes. It should also be mentioned 
that I often had lunch with my former staff members Peg Morton, Mike Adanti and Brendan 
Kennedy. 

The May Parties Under Elsie’s direction many parties were given at our home. On 
August 19th, 1989, we held a buffet attended by twenty-three people. Elsie planned the dinner 
and prepared all the food. There were other such affairs at our house but this is the only one 
for which there is a detailed record. By coincidence Elsie and I had our birthdays in May, both 
of our daughters were married in May and both of Dave and Mary’s sons were married in 
May. From these important dates within the family arose the May Parties that Elsie and I 
gave and which went on for years and became a family tradition. Jeff, Kathryn and their 
daughter Kelsey lived in Portland, Oregon, and did not always come. Diane and Glen Kellogg 
and their twin sons always attended. When Eleanor and Bill moved to Virginia they were 
within a day’s drive and they came. Victor's parents sometimes did and Steve's wife’s parents, 
George and Mary O'Sullivan, always came and after George’s death, Mary came by herself. 
David and Mary and the O’Sullivans always stayed in our home, the others at the homes of 
our daughters. Arch and Betty attended as did Mike and Linda Adanti. Elsie took much 
pleasure in the May parties which provided conversations with relatives and other guests but 
most particularly because it allowed her to be with and watch the children. 
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The party always centered around the banquet Elsie planned at the Club. At first it 
was held in the Farmington Room but in later years was in the ballroom where there was 
ample space for the children to run and play while their elders enjoyed drinks. Elsie and I 
furnished a variety of toys, including at least one that required action such as a game that 
enabled the player shoot a basketball or to manipulate a remotely controlled racing car. The 
menu for 1990 was: cantaloupe soup, salad, filet mignon with asparagus and duchess potatoes, 
and strawberries Romanoff. Since the O’Sullivans and David and Mary would arrive on 
Friday and leave on Monday there were a good many meals to prepare. We all helped Elsie 
but she bore a heavy load cheerfully. 

Olive Jones Lorenz, (July 21, 1892 - January 4, 1992) Elsie’s mother who cared for 
herself and was alert until the very end, died after a short illness. Elsie loved her mother 
deeply and her death brought Elsie much sorrow, but throughout her life Elsie suffered 
anguish quietly and that is how she dealt with her mother’s passing. During their girlhood 
and teenage years Mother Lorenz looked after Elsie and Eleanor with loving care and her 
daughters appreciated it. 

I also loved and respected this bright and able lady who was kind to me from the first 
time I visited Elsie’s home in the fall of 1936. When World War II ended she and Elsie’s 
father provided a home for Elsie and me for several months and they looked after Elsie during 
her first pregnancy while I was teaching at Nutley. She took Roger into her home for months 
hoping she could help him and after Roger was hospitalized she visited him frequently. When 
we left for Sri Lanka it was Mother and Dad Lorenz with Aunt Linnie who cleaned the house 
and got it ready for the renter and it was the same trio that cleaned the house after the renters 
left so it was in fine shape when we arrived home. There were countless acts of love and 
kindness toward Elsie and me. Elsie’s mother and father visited Elsie and me often and we 
were always glad to see them. After Dad Lorenz died, Mother continued to visit us frequently 
and we were pleased to have her with us. 

Mother Lorenz, like her daughters, was a teacher and prepared for her profession by 
studying at East Stroudsburg College in Pennsylvania where she graduated and received 
certification as a teacher. She taught in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, where she met her husband 
and where Elsie was born. The Lorenzs eventually settled in the Borough of Queens in New 
York City. During the Great Depression, Mother gave food to her neighbors and assisted 
them in other ways. She was an active member of her church and served on the Girl Scout 
Board for the Borough of Queens. She was also on the New York Citywide board for the 
Methodist Church’s Home for the Aged. She lived in New York, but parangan her life 
Blairstown remained close to her heart. 

There was a funeral service for Mother at Good Samaritan Village which was 
arranged by Eleanor and Bill. They and Uncle Ray were the only family members to attend 
the service. There was also a memorial service in Blairstown, well attended by family members 
and local citizens. Our daughters, Janet and Elise, together with Bill and Eleanor’s daughter, 
Diane, stood in front of the assembly and Janet, the eldest, said, “We are the granddaughters 
of Olive Lorenz.” Each of them made a fine short talk speaking of their grandmother in terms 
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of praise and affection. As I looked at them and listened to their words I was so proud of the 
three of them that tears came to my eyes. They were three bright and lovely young women 
two of whom already had doctoral degrees and the third would be awarded a doctorate within 
a few months. It was a pride which Elsie shared. Mother’s ashes were buried in the Cedar 
Ridge Cemetery in Blairstown next to her husband’s grave. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of Our Wedding The fiftieth anniversary of our wedding 
came on Monday, September 14th, 1992. We decided Monday was not a good time for a party 
so we chose to hold the celebration on Saturday, September 12th. We also decided to make it 
a weekend affair and rented rooms in the Farmington Inn where guests would stay at no 
expense to themselves on Friday and Saturday nights. Elsie and I made arrangements to have 
the banquet in the ballroom of the Country Club of Farmington on Saturday evening. A dance 
band was hired and the room was appropriately decorated and featured the huge valentine I 
had given to Elsie in 1937. “It said: Dear Valentine, I go for you in a big way.” Well, I still did. 

The great day arrived and Elsie looked beautiful in her new green dress which she had 
bought on a shopping expedition accompanied by our daughters. On it she wore her favorite 
jewel, a diamond broach I had given her some years earlier. Our daughters and sons-in-law 
gave Elsie a corsage and me lapel flowers, the corsage looked well on Elsie’s dress and my 
flowers brightened my best suit. I do not remember how many people came but there were 
many. Elsie’s cousins came up from Blairstown. Eleanor and Bill and David and Mary were 
present. Wilma and Pat Alair drove down from Canada. Victor's parents, Victor senior and 
Peggy, arrived from Massachusetts. Steve Frost and his sister Holly came. My co-authors 
David Ellis and Bert Fink came with their wives. Our old friends Harry and Jean Deppert, 
drove up from Delaware. There were neighbors, friends from the Connecticut State 
University, people from our church and people from the Country Club, people from Albany 
and people from Oneonta. Also present were granddaughters, Olivia and Allyssa. 

Our daughters and their husbands formed the family into a receiving line. The guests 
stepped from the receiving line into the ballroom where waiters took orders for drinks from 
an open bar. Tables were arranged in the ballroom and were of the proper size to encourage 
conversation. Place tags showed the guests where to sit. The master of ceremonies was our 
son-in-law, Victor, who handled the responsibility with great skill. During the course of the 
evening he identified every guest and explained why they were important in the lives of his 
parents-in-law. It was done beautifully and in good taste. Each of our daughters made a short 
talk and so did Rick Alair. I spoke briefly of my love and respect for Elsie. Alas, Elsie was far 
enough into her illness that she, who was once a splendid speaker, chose not stand at the 
lectern. The formalities ended and the dancing began. 

The guests who stayed at the Farmington Inn were served an elaborate continental 
breakfast on Sunday morning. Everyone was invited to brunch at our house and nearly 
everyone who had been at the party Saturday night came. The master chef for the brunch was 
son-in-law Rick who is well-known for his culinary skills. It was a elaborate buffet. Mimosas 
were served and Rick, aided by Elise, Steve Frost, Ann O'Sullivan and Janet, prepared 
excellent food in large quantities. There was a fruit salad and then the guests could choose 
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from baked ham, scrambled eggs, puffed apple pancakes with maple syrup, crepe suzettes, 
cinnamon muffins and croissants with preserves made from cherries, strawberries and oranges. 
Tea and coffee was served. Guests usually made more than one trip to the buffet. It was 
amusing to watch the guests reaction to Rick’s skill and to note that it seemed difficult for 
some to find that a man, especially one who was a lawyer, was so fine a chef. 

Elsie had a good time at our fiftieth anniversary party and so did I. We were as much 
in love as we had been on that September 14th fifty years earlier. Looking back, I could still 
feel the gentle but possessive touch of Elsie’s hand on my arm as walked up the aisle after 
having been proclaimed husband and wife. For me it was the defining moment of the 
ceremony and I remember how proud I was to be Elsie’s husband. Looking back over the past 
decades I recognized how fortunate I was to have Elsie as my wife and partner. We loved each 
other and we were a team. That would never change. 


Fiftieth Wedding 
Anniversary 


Alyssa and Olivia dancing Elsie with Linda and Michael 
Adanti, Peg Morton 
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Travel Outside the United States 
1986-1992 


Elsie took much pleasure in travel even when the going was rough and so did I. We 
liked to see new places and to observe how people lived. We examined with interest new and 
ancient buildings and monuments. We examined works of art and were sometimes fortunate 
enough to see dance performances. We saw animals in their native habitats. There was more 
to it than the learning and understanding that came with travel, there was the shared 
experience and the intimacy of being together far from home and in lands where the customs 
were often much different from ours. It provided a time when we could devote our entire 
attention to one another and being in love, we found this priceless. 

Western Canada, 1986 Travel west was by train on the Canadian side of the border. 
We flew from Bradley Airport near Hartford to Winnipeg, Manitoba, and after a short time 
to look around the city boarded the train. We traveled with a tour group made up of pleasant 


and polite people. Elsie and I ejoyed with the comfortable room to which we were assigned 
and from it we watched the Canadian prairies speed by our windows. The country was very 
rural, made up of ranches and vast fields of grain. In Alberta, a short distance from its border 
with Saskatchewan, the train made a stop at Medicine Hat and since we knew that Rick’s 
mother, Wilma Alair, had grown up on a ranch nearby I got out and took a picture of the 
station. There were no people at the station and it looked almost abandoned. Wilma told us 
that there was little social life in the area and she found it to be desolate. We spent two nights 
on the train before reaching Calgary. 

The countryside might be dreary but not Calgary where the Annual Calgary 
Stampede was on and many people were dressed in clothing worn by cattlemen. The Stampede 
was much more than a rodeo and we were delighted by it. There were groups of young people 
who appeared to be of high school age who sang and danced. Elsie was pleased with their 
performances even though they were well below professional level. There was bronc and steer 
riding, horseraces around a difficult track marked by barrels and other contests. The unique 
feature of the Stampede was the chuck wagon race in which four horses were used to haul a 
wagon. The driver, accompanied by outriders, had to negotiate a difficult course in a race 
against a number of other wagons. The race was run every night and I do not know how the 
annual winner is determined but the program listed annual champions from 1923 to 1985. The 
race was very exciting as the wagons sped next to each other in sharp turns. Alas, the night we 
saw it there was a pile up of wagons, horses and men. None of the men was seriously injured 
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but several of the horses were and a screen was placed to shield a horse from the eyes of the 
spectators before it was shot and hauled away. A number of horses died that night which 
dampened enjoyment of the Stampede. Elsie and I were saddened by the accident and 
doubted that horses should be exposed to the risk of the chuck wagon race. 

We went from Calgary to Banff by automobile where we spent two days. My mother 
had often told me of the Canadian Rockies, extolling their scenic beauty and viewing the 
mountains, I realized that mother’s description was proper. We continued on to Jasper 
National Park where we spent two days ina cabin beside beautiful Lac Beauvert around which 
Elsie and I hiked. During our time in the mountains we were taken to the Columbia Ice 


Western Canada 1986 


a 


Elsie at stream of glacial meltwater Elsie at Lac Beauvert, 
Jasper National Park 


Fields, which is a glacier. We walked on it and viewed with interest the meltwater which ran 
off in a stream colored by the rocks and soil ground to a fine powder by the glacier. It is this 
powder that gives Lake Louise it distinctive color of blue. We spent a day at Lake Louise in a 
room that overlooked the water and while there, Elsie and I hiked along a path cut through 
the rugged rocks that surround the lake. 

From Lake Louise we took an overnight train ride to Vancouver which is in British 
Columbia, the western most of the Canadian provinces. We liked Vancouver and were 
especially pleased by the landscaping along the small river that runs through the city. The 
World’s Fair of 1986 was being held in Vancouver and Elsie and I attended, enjoying the 
exhibits. We were taking lunch at one of the food courts which was very crowded, when a 
couple asked if they could join us and we welcomed them. An interesting conversation resulted 
when I mentioned Canada Day which occurs the first of July. The gentleman said there was 
no unity in Canada as there is in the United States where the fourth of July is celebrated with 
gusto. No such celebration takes place in Canada, he explained, because Canadians were much 
divided in their interests and needs, the western provinces having few economic relations with 
the eastern part of the country and little interest in it. I knew that in the west the trade was 
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north and south not east and west but it was interesting to hear it from a Canadian who 
thought it possible that the western provinces might become part of the United States. The 
lady was from Trenton, Ontario, where my brother was born. She had attended high school 
there and knew my cousin Archie Frost who was the Assistant Principal. 

The tour ended in Vancouver but Elsie and I took the ferry to Vancouver Island where 
we delighted in the beautiful city of Victoria. We watched high tea served at the leading hotel 
where the ladies wore gloves and where everything was done in style. We learned that to take 
tea at the hotel reservations had to be made weeks ahead. Elsie took much pleasure in our visit 
to the Butchart Gardens which were in a rock quarry. Robert Butchart owned a cement 
company that used the limestone from the quarry. His wife did not like the raw hole left by 
the removal of the stone and began to plant shrubs and flowers. From this grew the gardens 
which when we saw them, covered more than fifty acres. Elsie admired Mrs. Butchart’s 
successful effort to turn the ugly rock quarry into a thing of beauty. While we were there Elsie 
bought a shirt with embroidered flowers and bore the legend “Butchart Gardens.” It became 
a favorite garment and Elsie wore it often. We took the ferry back to Vancouver and flew 
home, pleased with our first trip taken during retirement. 

Fiji, New Zealand, Australia and Tahiti, 1987 Elsie and I visited the four countries 
listed in the above heading. It was a continuous trip but to provide a better guide for the reader 
this report is broken into four sections each dealing with one of the countries. On January 
27th, 1987, the day before we left home, Larry and Adrienne Davidson entertained Elsie and 
me at a lavish dinner at the Country Club of Farmington. Larry said: “If you get in trouble 
any place in the world call me.” Larry was a person of influence and it was good to know of 
his willingness to help should misfortune occur. It was a wonderful party, almost too good a 
party. The next morning the alarm did not go off and we awoke at 7:21 and the taxi was to 
arrive at 7:30. By 7:45 we were dressed, I had shaven, and en route to the airport. It was eleven 
below zero when we left Simsbury and in the seventies when we landed in Los Angeles and 
made our way to Long Beach where we stayed in a room with a splendid view of the harbor 
and the mountains beyond. 

The next day I attended the meeting of the National Council of Heads of Systems of 
Public Higher Education where I was recognized as an honorary member and as a founder of 
the Council. The members offered to make me the permanent secretary for the Council but 
thanking them, I refused the appointment. Meanwhile, Elsie visited the permanently docked 
liner, Quéen Mary, and shopped for items to be used on our journey. That evening Anne 
Reynolds, Chancellor of the University of California, invited members of the National Council 
to her residence for cocktails and dinner. Elsie and I were included. It was a gala evening. 

The Fiji Islands In my journal I wrote: “January 31 and February 1. It would be an 
exaggeration to call this a forty-eight hour day, but it is close to the truth.” We woke up at 5:00 
a.m. because our bodies were still on East Coast time, we watched the sunrise over the 
mountains and strolled the harbor walkway before going to the airport. Our plane did not 
leave until 9:00 p.m. and we read, sat and walked until boarding. We were part of a group of 
seventeen traveling under the aegis of Globus Tours and our leader was Roy Clemson a 
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knowledgeable, patient and able man whom we came to respect. The flight to Nadi 
(pronounced Nandi), Fiji Islands, was fourteen hours with an hour and a half stop over in 
Honolulu. En route from Hawaii we crossed the International Date Line and lost a day. As we 
came in for a landing we could see that the Fiji Islands were rugged and mountainous. Today 
the islands are probably overrun with tourists but in 1987 the visitors were very few. 

Late in the afternoon we boarded the Lautaka for a three day cruise through the Fiji 
Islands. The daily routine was to go ashore on an uninhabited island which had a broad sand 
beach from which Elsie and I always went swimming. At every island the scenery was 
spectacular, the sand was pure white, the sea a beautiful light green and the palm trees a dark 
green. The top deck of the ship was a dance floor, where a band composed of crew members 
played quite well. Since Elsie loved to dance and since I loved to hold Elsie in my arms, we 
danced together every night in the open air. In my journal I described the scene: 


...the crew again played and sang Fijian songs which are, to my untrained ear, 
sound much like Hawaiian music. The bass was not used but there was a good 
rhythm and we danced. It was a lovely setting - The moon above cast a silver 
path on the sea, the stars shone and the palm trees rustled slightly in the breeze 


There was, however, a catastrophe. I went swimming wearing my hearing aids which 
ruined them and thereafter I had to stand very close to the beautiful Elsie so she could tell me 
what our guide was saying. It was always very pleasant to stand next to Elsie and the system 
worked out very well throughout thé rest of the trip through New Zealand, Australian and 
Tahiti. l 

There are villages on the outlying islands and we visited one. We were taken to a 
church and after a very brief speech about the island, we were invited to pose questions and 
many were asked. The principle income was from tourists but they had gardens, goats, sheep 


Fiji Islands 


Lecture in a Fijian church Elsie aboard the Lautaka 
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and chickens. They also had cattle which produced dairy products and meat. The houses were 
made of concrete block and were neatly kept. There was an elementary school but for 
education beyond that the children were taken to the main island. Elsie bought two seashells 
at a total cost about one and a half US dollars. 

The next night the villagers came aboard and sang and danced for us. The men wore 
traditional native garb but the women had white blouses and red skirts that went well below 
the knee. The women’s clothing, no doubt, reflected the influence of the Methodist 
missionaries who were the first to reach the islands. They sang to us in the Fijian language and 
since most of the tunes were Methodist hymns, Elsie and I recognized them. One night the 
Fijians gave us a feast and I recorded it in my journal. The sentence surrounded by brackets 


was added by Elsie: 


At 8:00 p.m. we went back to the beach where a bar and tables were set up. The crew 
had a “lovo” for us. The food was cooked on hot stones covered with sand. Coconut 
Sronds were placed over the stones and over the food before the sand was piled on top. 
It was an interesting meal and quite good. The food prepared in this way included: 
taro, tapioca, mackerel, pork, potatoes among other things. (Fruit was served 
for dessert.) 


Elsie and I found many enjoyments during our travel but I do not believe we ever had 
a happier or more interesting a time than the three day days we spent on the small Fijian boat, 
Lautaka. 

New Zealand We flew from Fiji to Auckland on New Zealand’s North Island. We 
stayed at the Sheraton Hotel and as we descended from the bus we were greeted by a doorman 
in a frock coat who shook hands with each of us. We enjoyed a visit to Mount Eden where the 
view is 360 degrees and spectacular from any angle. Elsie and I were particularly interested in 
the Maori and were pleased to see how easily they fit into the New Zealand culture. Some of 
them lived in typical Maori houses next to which they had built a garage for the car that 
carried them to work. The Auckland museum has a fine Maori exhibit which includes entire 
Maori buildings and an eighty-two foot long canoe capable of carrying one hundred people. 

A marae is a Maori communal building used for rituals and meetings and when we 
approached the marae at Rotorua a Maori warrior clad in native clothing stood before the 
entrance, threw down a fern frond and performed a fierce and threatening dance. The member 
of our group who had been elected chief, picked up the frond with his left hand signifying that 
we came in peace. We were invited to enter the building with love in our hearts. The marae is 
dedicated to ancestors and over the entry was a carving representing the ancestor whose canoe 
brought the tribe to New Zealand. In the entry way and along the sides of the building were 
carved columns representing various ancestors. After the men and women in our party were 
seated separately, the Maori chief, who was an Anglican minister, made a speech of welcome. 
Our “chief” made the required speech with the required information: who we were, where we 
had come from and the purpose of our visit. The Maoris sang a song to us and we sang one to 
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them. There were other parts of this heartwarming ritual which are omitted in the interest of 
brevity. 

We were invited to a Hangi, a feast with dancing, songs and other entertainment. The 
women went first into the dining area and it was carefully explained that, if she cared to, a 
woman could save a seat for a man. I had every confidence that Elsie would save a seat for me 
and she did. Elsie’s interest focused on the skillful dancing and maneuvering of objects by 
women.*In one such exercise the dancers had white balls a bit larger than a tennis ball on 
strings about a yard long. These they twirled in time to music and in so doing, wove intricate 
patterns. Sometimes a single dancer would have four balls spinning at the same time. The 
women dancers also used brightly colored batons about fourteen inches long. There were four 
dancers and each had two batons which they moved in complicated patterns, striking one 
another's batons to create a rhythm. At one point they formed a square and threw the batons 
to one another along the sides of the square and then they threw across the square from corner 
to corner, eight sticks passing one another through the center of the square without one flying 
object touching another. It was very impressive. 

Yachting is very important and the harbors were full of boats, most of which had sails. 
We saw people playing tennis and lawn bowling always dressed in white, the men in trousers 
and the women in skirts. We saw race tracks and cricket grounds. Elsie commented that New 
Zealand was more English than England. In the countryside there were dairy farms that 
reminded Elsie of Blairstown and there were herds of beef cattle, sheep, goats and deer. Sheep 
were shipped to the Middle East and the deer provided venison for Europe. There were also 
many fields of corn. 

As we flew from North Island to South Island we looked down on the steep and 
jagged crests of the New Zealand Alps. We stayed for a time at The Hermitage, a hotel at 
Mount Cook. Elsie wrote in my journal, “We said ‘good morning’ to Jacques Cousteau as we 
passed him on the stairs on the way to breakfast.” At that time Cousteau and his ship the 
Calypso were often on television and he was an internationally known scientist who explored 
the sea. He stopped to talk to us but knowing he was very busy we merely nodded and he 
turned away looking a little bit relieved. 

A night and a day were spent at a sheep station where they sometimes herded sheep 
by helicopter. We saw the dogs herding sheep and the shearing of sheep. We visited Dunedin 
which looked very rundown and had groups of men and boys roaming the streets. Elsie and I 
went for a walk but soon turned back to the hotel because we felt insecure among the tough- 
looking people on the streets. Christchurch, on the other hand, had an aura of success and its 
streets were unthreatening. It is a beautiful city. 

South Island with its glacial lakes, deep valleys and mountains offered wonderfully 
fine scenery. A motor launch took us through Melford Sound which is a narrow arm of the sea 
reaching twelve miles inland and has an average depth of seventeen hundred feet. During and 
before our visit it rained hard and great quantities of water raced down the thousand foot 
granite cliffs that ring the Sound. The most dramatic sight was Lady Bowen Falls, a river 
which after a plunge of hundreds of feet strikes a ledge and bounces high in the air before 
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continuing its precipitous path to the Sound. 
Our last stop in New Zealand was at the picturesque Lake Te Anau where Elsie, 
moved by its beauty, wrote in my journal: 


Room 189 at the Te Anau Hotel overlooks a lake ringed by mountain peaks. Jim and 
Iare enjoying the breeze coming through our screen door at ground level which opens 
onto a patio enhanced by a bed of purple and white petunias. Just beyond this the 
shrubs which border our driveway are beautiful in colors of green and yellow but 
hard to identify. Some look like American cedars, one resembles a century plant; a ten 
foot high tree has a fan shaped like a palm frond. A dock 100 feet or so beyond the 
back door of room 139 is the site of anchorage for seaplanes which frequently take 
passengers for flights over Lake Te Anau. In addition to enjoying the beauty of our 
surroundings we find the food here entirely too delicious! 


Australia It was February 15th when we left the beautiful country of New Zealand 
and flew to Sydney, Australia. We were given a bus tour of Sydney and taken to a high point 
which provided a splendid view of the magnificent harbor. We saw the Harbor Bridge which 
the locals call The Coat Hanger and we saw the Opera House with its distinctive design, a 
roof that many think resemble sails. We were taken on a cruise around the harbor which 
allowed us to admire the many homes that are at the water’s edge, a feat made possible by the 
half mile thick bed of rock upon which the city rests. There is no beach erosion. 

Elsie and I were hikers and we walked through the streets of every city we visited and 
Sydney was no exception. We went to the parks and museums and we especially liked 
Botanical Gardens on the edge of Woolloomooloo Bay which is a part of the harbor. We had 
lunch there and enjoyed green lawns, the wide variety of trees and the many beds of colorful 
flowers. One of our walks took us over the Harbor Bridge which provided spectacular views. 

With our group of tourists we went through the opera house and saw that the interior 
of the buildings that make up the center are very well done. They are open and airy with much 
glass giving magnificent vistas of the harbor. We had dinner there and attended an opera, I 
Masnadieri by Verdi. Elsie and I had the same opinion of the production. It was competently 
done but not world class. On leaving the Opera House we saw the Harbor Bridge lighted, an 
impressive sight. 

Leaving Sydney on February 18th, we flew along the East Coast of Australia to 
Brisbane where at Lone Pine Park we saw an assortment of Australian animals: kangaroos, 
emus, koalas, deer, duck billed-platypus, wombats, dingoes and a wide variety of birds. Later 
in our travels we would see a number of these animals in the wild. We rode to the top of 
Mount Goot-Tha where we had a wonderful view of Brisbane and the surrounding territory. 
Back in our hotel room Elsie wrote in my journal: “One of the surprises of the day was to see 
walking down a Brisbane Street a young woman attorney in a beautiful full black robe carrying 
her wig in one hand!” Our daughter Elise, a practicing attorney, wears only business clothes. 
Elsie was interested in and impressed by the ancient custom that dictated a black robe and 
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a wig. 

We rode a motor coach north of Brisbane to a town named Surfers Paradise which 
was a beach community. It was a beautiful area with miles of beaches composed of fine white 
sand and where the lifeguards were all volunteers. Two long poles were set into the beach about 
a hundred yards apart. We were told as long as we stayed within the area marked by the poles 
the lifeguards would look out for us. Elsie and I had a swim in the clear, jade green water and 
enjoyed the strong surf. Later that day we went to Currumbin Sanctuary about 4:30 p.m. when 
hundreds and hundreds of Rainbow Lorikeets flew in for a public feeding. Elsie held a pan of 
food provided by the Sanctuary and immediately had eight or nine of the brilliantly colored 
birds perched on her arms, hands and the feeding pan. She laughed, finding this amusing and 
good fun. 

From Brisbane we went father north by air to Cairns. The climate was warm and on 
our walks Elsie and I saw that houses often had patios, that there were open shopping malls 
and that some avenues were open only to foot traffic. There were a sizable number of 
Aborigines and they seemed to fit easily into the culture of the town. We saw black and white 
children attending school together and using the same playground. Aborigines worked at our 
hotel and we noticed that they also worked in the stores. 

Saturday, February 21st, was our day on the Great Barrier Reef. We boarded the Reef 
Cat, a very fast catamaran, which took us to Green Island, one of the two islands along the 
twelve hundred mile Great Barrier Reef. We had tea at ten thirty. In Australia tea was served 
twice a day, morning and afternoon. After tea we entered the Underwater Observatory and 
looking through portholes we could see many of the fish that inhabit the reef. Reboarding the 
Reef Cat we were taken to Hastings Reef, a section of the Great Barrier Reef and thirty-eight 
miles from shore. Elsie and I donned our swimsuits, grabbed mask and snorkel, and were soon 
swimming over a wonderland of coral and the abode of many brightly hued fish. For a time 
Elsie and I stood together on the shallower part of the reef using our flippers for protection 
against the coral. It was an enjoyable experience and much fun but only one other couple from 
our group entered the water. Elsie added a note to my journal: “Some of the fish we swam 
with were: manyspot sweetips with black and white dots, stripey snapper, scissortail fuselir and 
black and white humbug fish. There were also great clams about 3 feet across, some weighing 
a quarter ton. Island coral trout were numerous.” 

Elsie and I were up very early the next morning and took a stroll along the shore of 
the Coral Sea and later took the train to Kuranda. Climbing higher and higher we traveled 
through a tropical rain forest, passing through many tunnels and often looking down into deep 
and scenic gorges. After a brief stop at a fair being held in Kuranda we entered a motor coach 
and made our way back to Cairns halting along the way for scenic vistas of the mountains, the 
Coral Sea and Cairns. 

From Cairns we went by air to Alice Springs which is almost in the center of 
Australia. The settlement at Alice Springs began with the establishment of a station for the 
trans-Australian telegraph line in 1872. The station was built at Alice Springs because it has 
a water hole. In the days before motor vehicles and roads, the telegraph company used camels 
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to transport supplies. With the arrival of trucks there was no need for camels and they were 
turned loose and formed the bands of wild camels which wander the Outback even today. 

The country around Alice Springs is absolutely arid but the discovery of an aquifer 
allowed the population to increase and form a city. I knew that Anzac Hill was in Alice 
Springs and I was eager to see it. Atop Anzac Hill is a simple square column, pointed at the 
top, which commemorates the sacrifice of service people in both World Wars. Remembering 
that my father had been with the Anzacs as an officer in the First Canadian Expeditionary 
Force, during the awful slaughter of New Zealand and Australian troops at Gallipoli in World 
War I. Remembering also that as a soldier in the Army of the United States during World War 
II, my brother, David, had fought the Japanese in New Guinea driving them from the island 
they had sought to use as a base for invading Australia and then had fought the Japanese on 
the Philippine Island of Luzon. Remembering these two valiant men, whom I loved, I found 
it very moving to stand on the dedicated ground that is Anzac Hill. The sensitive Elsie 
understood my emotion. 

From Alice Springs we went by motorcoach to Yukura, a trip that gave us a good view 
of the Outback. Elsie and I found it to be a desolate region, very dry, hot and sparsely settled. 
Occasionally we saw cattle. Everywhere there were black flies and whenever we were out of 
the motorcoach or our hotel we were immediately covered with them. The flies do not bite but 
were very annoying and one had to be careful not to inhale one. The purpose of our travel was 
to see the Olgas and Ayers Rock which are huge humps of stone standing high over a flat and 
eroded plain. The largest of these elevations is Ayers Rock which is eleven hundred feet high 
and five and a half miles around at its base. Slabs of stone have broken off the main body of 
Ayers Rock, slid to earth and stand leaning against the great rock creating a shelter between 
the fallen slab and the rock. In former days these shelters were used by Aborigines and in some 
there are paintings made by the natives but the age of the paintings has not been determined. 

Elsie and I left the shelter of our hotel to see Ayers Rock at sundown which was 
reported to be a remarkable experience. At twilight the massive rock turned a bit more reddish, 
lines and shadows were more deeply etched and that was it. Elsie was unimpressed and so was 
I. Ayers Rock does not begin to compare with the Rocky Mountains, the Alps or the Andes. 
Yukura was built for the purpose of exploiting the rock and Elsie and I thought it a tourist trap 
but we enjoyed Australia which had many fine and wonderful things for us to view, Ayers Rock 
was the exception. Leaving Yukura, we flew to Alice Springs where we changed planes and 
flew on to Melbourne. 

On Wednesday morning, February 25th, our last day with the Globus group, we were 
given a three hour tour of Melbourne which like Sydney and Brisbane was a modern city, had 
an impressive array of parks and was clean and neat. It had heavy vehicular traffic and was far 
ahead of the times in the use of stop lights. Certain of the lights had cameras and 
photographed cars that went past the red signal. Within a week or so the owner of the car 
received a letter informing him that the fine was ninety dollars (sixty US dollars), a 
considerable sum in 1987. Elsie very much enjoyed the Conservatory which was a small but 
elegant greenhouse where the flowers had huge blossoms, 
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At about 3:30 in the afternoon, we boarded a motorcoach for a trip to Philips Island 
stopping on the way to see a wild koala mother with a cub. Sometimes the baby would leave 
its mother and climb by itself but always soon returned to its mother, clambering all over her. 
The mother was very tolerant of the cubs antics. The main purpose of our trip was to see the 
fairy penguins, the smallest of the penguin species, emerge from the sea. We were seated in 
areas setoff by low fences and the beach was illuminated by floodlights. The penguins always 
emerged in groups. If a solitary bird arrived it would remain in the water until a sufficient 
number appeared, then all would land on the beach in a jumbled mass. Each penguin would 
then walk purposefully to its nest to feed the young. Many of the birds waddled up from the 
shore within inches of our feet as we sat watching them. It was a very clear night and the stars 
shone like crystals. Our guide, taking advantage of the weather, pointed out the Southern 
Cross. 

The next morning Elsie and I reconnoitered the route to the railroad station and took 
a long walk. We stopped at the National Museum which had interesting displays of Aboriginal 
art and native animals. What interested Elsie most was a section devoted to children where 
items had been laid out that a child could touch. It had a section concerning the health and 
structure of the human body. It also had frank displays and information concerning human 
‘reproduction. Elsie thought it was very well done. We also visited the old prison built about 
1845. With its small cells of concrete and stone lighted only by a small window too high up 
to allow an inmate to look out, its shackles, whipping implements and its gallows it was a 
dreary and awful place. We were glad to leave it and continue our walk along the pleasant 
streets of the city. 

Everybody in the tour group knew that Elsie and I were leaving that evening. We were 
invited into the bar where we were bought drinks by Howard and Ruth Sandy and a little later 
by Bill and Mavis Alexander. During the trip we had spent much time with the Alexanders 
and kept in touch with them for some years after the trip. In the lobby we were greeted fondly 
by other members of the Globus group. As they went off to dinner, Elsie and I took a taxi to 
the station. Elsie, who was keen observer of human behavior wrote in my journal: “We enjoyed 
knowing all 17 members of our group very ably led by Roy Clemson. No one kept the group 
waiting, all were congenial and we hugged them as we went off to the train station.” 

The railroads of Australia have a greater distance between the rails than they do in the 
United States and this in turn allows Austrailia to have wider cars. Elsie and I had a nice room 
which was nicely furnished. The lower bed was wider than the bunk bed above but both were 
comfortable and we also had a toilet and a shower bath. It was an overnight trip to Adelaide. 
We slept well and in the morning we were served a Continental breakfast: orange juice, large 
roll, butter, marmalade, canned peaches, tea for Elsie and coffee for me. Since we had checked 
most of our luggage all the way to Perth, we had only a one bag with us which we placed in a 
locker and took the bus to the center of Adelaide. 

We had a morning and most of an afternoon to spend in Adelaide and we followed 
our usual procedure, a walk through the center of the city using a map showing points of 
interest. Following a footpath along the Torrens River we came across a very beautiful garden 
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dedicated to the pioneer women of South Australia, the state in which Adelaide is located. It 
had statuary and Elsie and I admired the art but we were also pleased that the pioneer women 
were recognized. At the Botanic Gardens we strolled along a lovely walk shaded by stately and 
graceful trees. In my journal Elsie noted that some of them were fig trees. We entered Rundle 
Mall which was open to pedestrians only. There we sat for a time listening to music played by 
the band of the Fourth Military District, Australian Regular Army. The band members were 
resplendent their red uniforms and they played well but Elsie and I did not recognize the 
tunes. Eventually we reached Victoria Square and saw a statue of Queen Victoria. I believe 
we saw a statue of Queen Victoria in every Australian city we visited. It was a pleasant time 
and in my journal I wrote: “A good day in Adelaide.” About four o’clock we returned to the 
station to resume our journey to Perth. 

It was six thirty p.m. on Friday, February 27th, when Elsie and I boarded the Indian 
Pacific, one of Australia’s best trains, which began its run in Sydney, stopped in Adelaide and 
continued on to Perth, crossing the continent from the east coast to the west coast. The 
accommodations were the same as those from Melbourne to Adelaide. We were very 
comfortable and the meals, which came with the price of the ticket, were excellent. The route 
took us through Port Pirie and Port Augusta and passed the range of Flinders Mountains 
before it went inland to take us over the Nullarbor Plain. As we approached the Plain 
vegetation became more and more sparse and eventually there were neither trees nor bushes, 
only small plants scattered here and there none being much over fourteen inches high. 
Nullarbor was a proper word to describe it. When train halted in Kalcoorlle to change crews 
I got out to look over the town’s main street. It looked like the set for a western movie in the 
states except for the electric lights and the electric advertisements. We arrived in Perth exactly 
on time. Back home we had made arrangements with an organization called Newman's and a 
beautiful stretch limousine sent by that company took us to our hotel, the Perth Ambassador. 

That evening in our hotel room Elsie mentioned something she wanted from the 
drugstore that was at the entrance to the hotel. I was reading and I suggested that she go and 
buy it. She continued walking about the room. Finally, I said, “Elsie, are you afraid you might 
get lost?” She said, “Yes.” Immediately I responded by saying, “Okay, I'll go with you.” Elsie 
was a bright and intelligent person but had lost confidence in her short term memory. It was 
a joy to be with her. To be fulfilled I needed to be in Elsie’s company and that never changed. 

Monday, March 2nd, was Labor Day in Australia and apparently the Newman's 
people who were to be our guides in Perth had decided not to work. When they failed to show 
up despite telephone calls we mutually agreed to cancel the contract. At the Hay Street Mall 
the Government Tour Service gave us excellent maps of Perth and Fremantle and*we found 
that we did not need an escort. Our first walk while using the newly acquired maps brought 
us to the Perth Concert Hall, the Government House (Home of the Governor) and Sterling 
Gardens where we sat for a bit. Moving on we reached the Esplanade, a shaded lawn 
overlooking Perth Water. The Swan River, complete with swans, flows through Perth where it 
widens into a lake before going on to the Pacific Ocean. The wide part of the river is called 
Perth Water which is easily observed from the Esplanade and it was here that Elsie and I 
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relaxed to watch the many sailboats plying Perth Water. It was pretty scene. 

We learned about “City Clippers”, buses run by Perth which charged no fares. The 
buses allowed us to reach almost any part of the city and using one of them we went to Kings 
Park which provides remarkable vistas of Perth, Perth Water and the Swan River. In my 
journal I remarked, “Kings Park has to be one of the world’s most beautiful places.” The Park 
has the omnipresent statue of Queen Victoria and several war memorials. In one area of the 
park the trees were dedicated to fallen soldiers of World War I. It was painful to see the bronze 
signs at the foot of each tree bearing the name and age of a young man killed in battle. There 
was always a notation that the tree had been planted by the deceased parents, mother or other 
relative and there were hundreds and hundreds of trees, many marking those lost in the futile 
campaign at Gallipoli. I found that tears were running down my face and Elsie pretended not 
to notice. 

On Wednesday, March 4th, my brother’s birthday, Elsie and I arose early and by eight 
were on a bus headed to Fremantle. Walking down to Victoria Quay we saw huge trucks 
loaded with sheep. The trucks were constructed in such a way that sheep were carried on three 
levels so that there were many, many of them in each load. The ship we saw being loaded could 
carry 115,000 live sheep to Arabian lands. We were told that there were ships that carried as 
many as 120, 000 sheep and that in the last year Australia had shipped 3.9 million sheep. 
Moving beyond the quay we visited the Round House which was built in 1830-31 and used 
as a fort and a prison. From its grounds we had a majestic view of the harbor and could see the 
area where the America’s Cup Races had been held a week or sò earlier. We saw the slip where 
the Stars and Stripes, the boat from the San Diego Yacht Club which won the Cup, was 
berthed. We saw St. John’s Church, admired the Scots Kirk, found the Fremantle Art Gallery 
under renovation and paid respect to the statue of Admiral Fremantle. 

One of the most interesting things we did was to visit the Western Australian 
Maritime Museum. Archeologists working underwater had brought up interesting objects, 
many from the Dutch ship Batavia which sunk in 1629. The museum had secured timbers 
from the Batavia which had been covered by sand and thus protected. The experts had pieced 
together enough planks to form a section of the ship’s hull. We enjoyed our day in Fremantle 
seeing interesting sites and walking hand in hand. It was four fifteen when we arrived back at 
the Perth Ambassador. In my journal I wrote:“It was a glorious day.” 

On March sixth we packed our bags and took a last walk around Perth. We had lunch 
at the Girls Friendly Society, known as GFS, an organization that provides housing for girls 
sixteen and older. It is run by the Anglican Church and has been in operation for one hundred 
years. Elsie was much interested in the GFS and thought it just what was needed for young 
ladies. The GFS made it possible for Outback families to send their daughters to school in 
Perth. 

Early the next morning we left Perth on a flight to Darwin. En route to Alice Springs 
where we would change planes, the pilot circled Ayers Rock. Since it could only be seen from 
our side of the plane, Elsie and I found Japanese tourists with their cameras leaning over us. It 
was interesting to see the Rock and the Olgas from the air but Elsie and I still thought of 
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it as a tourist trap built up by hocus-pocus. We landed in Alice Springs, our third time in that 
airport, and changed planes for the flight to Darwin. Upon landing we went at once to the 
Darwin Travelodge where we were assigned a nicely furnished room on the eighth floor 
overlooking Darwin Harbor and the Coral Sea, a beautiful view. 

Darwin had been targeted by the Japanese as the entry point for the invasion of 
Australia. It suffered fifty eight bombing attacks and a Japanese submarine was sunk in its 
harbor. Most of the guns guarding the harbor had been removed when we arrived but there 
was one battery still in place and we visited it. We went to the War Museum where we saw 
pictures of the Japanese bombing raids, ships and buildings being hit. There were also 
newspaper accounts and official reports. Elsie and I remembered the dreadful days of World 
War II and how close the Japanese had come to invading Australia. We remembered the 
courage it took to hurl them back. Elsie wrote in the journal, “They are well aware in Australia 
that the oceans surrounding them do not prevent attacks.” 

During World War II the Australian Air Force was in North Africa supporting the 
British Eighth Army and, rather than bringing it back to Australia, it was simpler to send 
United States Air Force Units to Australia. It was American airmen who defended Darwin 
from the air by attacking the Japanese bombers. Near the Memorial dedicated to World War 
I veterans is a stone with an inscription thanking the 49th Group of the United States Air 
Corps for its defense of Australia. It said that although greatly outnumbered the 49th Group 
met every single attack launched by air against Darwin. Elsie and I were much moved. 

The travel, the endless moving from one site to another and the change in time zones 
caused weariness. On Saturday, March 7th, we went to bed at nine and woke up ten hours later 
on Sunday morning. After a late breakfast we rode a motorcoach along the Stuart Highway to 
Katherine one hundred eighty-two miles south of Darwin. Elsie and I were surprised to find 
World War II landing strips for fighter planes alongside the highway. Each was named after 
an American airman who had died defending Darwin. 

On our way we saw many farms growing a variety of crops and we also saw many cattle 
ranches. As in Florida a large percentage of the cattle were crossbred with Brahmans to secure 
immunity from diseases borne by ticks. We passed by a crocodile farm said to have four 
thousand of the animals which were being raised for food. At Pine Creek we went by 
Australia’s richest gold mine and, since it was an open pit mine, we had a good view of the 
operation. Elsie asked if they gave samples and when the answer was no she feigned 
disappointment so well that our fellow riders laughed. We registered at the Pine Tree Motel, 
gulped a glass of milk and boarded a motorcoach for the nineteen mile ride to Katherine 
Gorge Park. On the way we saw three dead wallabies that had been struck by cars. ” 

The trip on the Katherine River was pleasant and passed through two of the three 
Katherine Gorges. At one point we disembarked and walked around a small rapids and entered 
another boat below the falls. The sides of the gorges are about two hundred feet high and in 
some places they slant outward over the river. The trees were scattered here and there and in 
some spots a trickle of water splashed down into the river. It was picturesque but my journal 
records that, “...the palisades of the Hudson and the Grand Canyon were not out done.” We 
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saw a great variety of birds and were amazed at seeing a tree covered with fruit eating bats. The 
tree was on the edge of the river so we had a close-up view. The bats had grippers on their 
wing joints which allowed them to climb about in the tree looking like a group of small 
monkeys. 

Back at the Pine Tree Motel we had a shower and supper. The shower was much 
needed because the outdoor temperature was well over one hundred degrees. We awoke about 
five in the morning, ate breakfast, were driven to the bus station and began our ride back to 
Darwin. We were fortunate in the weather because the monsoon season had just ended and 
the vegetation was a lush green. In a few weeks all would be dry and dusty. 

On March 10th we arose at 5:00 a.m., boarded a motorcoach and began our one 
hundred seventy mile journey to Kakadu National Park, said to be the largest park in the 
world. Sixty-five percent of the park is in the flood plain, but fortunately the flood had 
receded after the monsoon and most of the areas where non-Aborigines are permitted was 
open. A large area of the park is open only to the Aborigines, some of whom live there. On 
the way to the park we saw magpie geese and a dingo. We arrived at our first stop, Yellow 
Water, which is a large widening of Jim Jim Creek. I leave it to the reader to imagine the fun 
Elsie had with the names Jim Jim Creek and Yellow Water. 

Jim Jim Creek is more of a river than a creek and Yellow Water is about seventeen feet 
deep. We cruised Yellow Water in a large flat-bottomed boat. There were birds and animals 
along the edge of the water and we were told that many crocodiles lived there but we saw none. 
Many different kinds of birds were seen but the most spectacular was a Jabiru, a large stork 
with colorful markings. The water lilies surprised us. Unlike our North American water lilies 
these rise as high as three feet above the water and have lovely red blossoms well above the 
waves. 

Next we went to Nourlangie to see drawings by Aborigines. Most were much faded 
but some had been restored. The most interesting of the drawings were the x-ray pictures 
which showed the skeletons of fish, Namarrgen, the Lightening Man, and Namandjolg, a 
dangerous spirit. Leaving the cave paintings we hiked about a quarter mile to Nawulandja 
Lookout which provided a fine view or the surrounding area, but it was a steep climb and the 
temperature was one hundred ten degrees. We were glad to get in our motorcoach and have a 
glass of iced tea. Arriving at the South Alligator Motor Inn, we checked into our air 
conditioned room and showered. 

The park is huge and to see more of it we boarded a Cessna airplane and flew over 
most of it. We could see that much of the park was still flooded and that there were many water 
buffalo but what was most interesting was the geology of the park which was easily seen from 
the air. We passed over Obiri Rock which is important to the Aborigines and has cave 
paintings and also over the Arnhem Escarpment which has water, food sources, and shelter. It 
is inhabited by Aborigines who have come to live as their ancestors did, as hunters and 
gatherers. We stopped at the small town of Jabiru in the center of the park. Here I bought an 
Outback hat with a broad brim and the words Kakadu National Park. I still have it and wear 
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As we left the park it began to rain and did so all the way back to Darwin. Elsie and 
I slept soundly at the Darwin Travelodge. We arose to a beautiful day. From our eighth floor 
window we had a glorious view of Darwin's large and scenic harbor. It was uncluttered but a 
large freighter and several fishing boats added interest. Our sightseeing in Australia was over 
and we had enjoyed every minute of it. We flew to Melbourne, changing planes in Alice, our 
fourth visit to that airport. We stayed at the Hilton International Hotel. The next morning, 
March 13th, we flew, to Sydney and boarded a plane for Tahiti. In my journal I commented, 
“about 5:05 p.m. took leave of Australian soil having spent 26 pleasant and interesting days 
in that country,” ` l 

Tahiti During the flight from Sidney to Tahiti, which took six and three quarter 
hours, we crossed the International Date Line and so we were now using the same date, March 
13th as used in Connecticut. Elsie and I were met by Ted Cook’s Islands in the Sun, a tourists’ 
agency, and whisked to the Sofitel Maeva Beach Hotel in Papeete. The hotel was well situated 
on beautiful grounds, one side overlooked the Pacific the other the gardens and swimming 
pool. Disoriented by the change in time, lacking exercise from two days of flying, unrelieved 
by the few hours in bed at Melbourne and confused by the fitful snoozing on airplanes we slept 
badly our first night in Tahiti. Early in the morning just as we were sleeping well the telephone 
rang. Did we want to take a tour of the island? We did not. 

We woke for a late breakfast at about ten and the came back to bed and slept for 
another two hours. After lunch we walked through the grounds and went for a swim in the 
pool. We had dinner at the hotel and watched the floor show which was performed by four 
musicians and ten dancers, eight young women and two men. The Tahitian hula is much faster 
that the Hawaiian and the entertainers moved at great speed. The basic step used by male 
dancers is accomplished by bending the knees and bringing the knees together and then apart. 
It was done with at a rate so swift it seemed impossible. The only place we saw this done was 
in Tahiti. The female dancers did very fast hulas and did tricks with a stick which had a ball 
tied to its end by a string about a yard long, but they were far outclassed by the Maoris. In my 
journal Elsie made a brief report completely ignoring the male dancers. 


Four musicians played guitars, one man played what sounded like a bass viol but 
looked like a couple of rubber thongs and all of the men in the orchestra sang - not 
expertly but enthusiastically - to accompany the women dancers. Part of the time the 
women wore sarongs and appeared also in grass skirts overhung with strings 
of beads. 


The next morning we flew from Tahiti to the neighboring island called Moorea. It was 
a small plane affording an excellent view of the bright blue sea and of Tahiti and Moorea where 
the green canopy of the islands was pierced by jagged mountain crests that were often plumed 
by mist. In the journal I wrote, “It was a scene so beautiful that I cannot describe it.” At our 
hotel, the Bali Hai, we were assigned a half bungalow right on the beach. It was really two 
rooms, a large bedroom with large windows and a bath, but what a bath. It was huge and had 
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a corner that could be used for writing. The sides and the roof were translucent and emitted 
enough light for the flowering plants and the small tree which decorated the bath. The shower 
was in one corner and left entirely open to the rest of the room. Elsie and I so much enjoyed 
the open shower, which was next to the small tree and had flowers blooming aim that we 
talked about it for months. 

The beach was right outside our front door. The water lapped gently on the sand 
beach but two or three hundred yards off shore we could see the surging ocean break against 
the coral reef that protected the island. The water was warm so Elsie and I passed up the 
swimming pool and luxuriated in the salt water. Our first evening on Moorea we went for a 
sunset cruise on flat bottomed-boat furnished by the hotel and as we passed along the shore 
we were again impressed by the beauty of the island. The only sign of agriculture was a large 
planting of pineapples. We were informed that there are many farms on the island and that 
large quantities of pineapples are grown. The sunset was as spectacular as advertised. 

Every night we were on the island we ate dinner at the hotel. Following the meal there 
was entertainment which consisted of dancing and singing performed in the open air on brick 
pavement located at the edge of the beach. The young waitresses who had served our dinner 
in modest dress now appeared in grass skirts and did the hula. There were also two male 
dancers. The performers on Moorea were much better than those we had seen on Tahiti. 
Having heard that food was expensive in Tahiti we brought tins of fish and ham with us which 
we ate at noon using rolls snitched from breakfast to make sandwiches. We hiked along the 
pathways of the island and went swimming every day. 

In my journal I referred to “the lovely playground of French Polynesia.” Elsie and I 
enjoyed every minute of it. March 16th was our last full day on Moorea. In the morning we 
went with a small group to walk on the reef and to snorkel. There were seven of us plus our 
guide. One was a Canadian chap, a single, who had attended Lakefield Academy north of 
Peterborough, Ontario, and knew where Chandos Lake was. A couple now living in San 
Francisco had just moved there after living their lives in Canton and Simsbury, Connecticut. 
The other couple had a son who had attended the State University of New York at 
Binghamton where our daughter Janet had taken her master’s degree. They were amazing 
coincidences. 

We went walking on the reef and found it fun to stand there and let the waters of the 
Pacific break on the reef and flow between our feet. One wave swept us off the reef into the 
quiet waters behind it. As the wave bounced Elsie along the reef she encountered a sea urchin 
and got four spines in the fingers of her right hand. Elsie said it did not hurt. In my journal 
I wrote: “If it had happened to me it would have hurt. Elsie is tough.” The spines were removed 
by the guide and Elsie went on as if nothing had happened, joining our small group snorkeling 
over beds of coral and observing the brilliantly colored fish that live there. It was beautiful and 
interesting. The journal reports that we spent an hour and a half at this activity before our 
guide called us to the beach. He had gone snorkeling too and had collected clams which he 
opened for us and which we ate with pleasure. He got a coconut from a tree so that we could 
drink the milk and eat the meat. That evening Elsie and I stood hand in hand looking at the 
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moon shining in the water and at the crystal clear stars in the heavens. We enjoyed Moorea. 

On March 18th we flew back to the United States. Forty-five minutes into the flight 
the pilot announced that we were over the last island of French Polynesia and that for the next 
seven hours it was just us and the Pacific Ocean. Elsie took over the journal to report on 
the trip. 


Our Quantas flight from Papeete, Tahiti, was aboard a huge 747 with an upper 
deck for first class passengers. We were in the main cabin where we had one window 
seat and an adjacent middle seat. Since it was it was too dark to see the ground 
when we took off and after supper on the plane we slept, we first enjoyed the view 
from our window as we came in for a landing at the Los Angeles Airport. It felt 
great to be home again in the U.S. 


Before we began our trip we reserved 
a room at the Quality Inn near the airport to 
be used on our return journey. About eleven 
a.m. we laid down for what was expected to 
be a short nap. We awoke about four p.m. 
After a walk we read the newspapers to catch 
up on the news, had supper and went early to 
bed. When we awoke on the morning of 
March 20th we had slept nine hours. We 
were very glad that we had decided to rest for 


a day before flying home. TIEI AA 


When we arrived at our home in 
Simsbury we found that our good neighbor, Hope Langenfeld, had stocked our refrigerator 
with bread, butter, milk and eggs. The house was in fine condition and we were glad to be in 
it. I closed the journal: “So ended a marvelous trip on a happy note that we were home and 
all was well.” 

The Falkland Islands and Antarctica On New Years Day in 1990 Elsie and I flew to 
Miami, Florida. The next day we met with our tour group and flew to Santiago, Chile, finding 
it an interesting flight over the steep and lofty Andes. We checked in at the Sheraton San 
Cristobal Hotel and Elsie and I immediately took a walk over the beautiful grounds. 
Everywhere there were pieces of used fireworks. We thought it must have been a great party 
and that it was too bad we had not been at the hotel on New Years Eve. With our group we 
made a tour of the city and were impressed by what we saw. It was clean, neat and there were 
handsome buildings, well designed parks and statuary honoring citizens and important events. 
We climbed Mount San Cristobal to see the Statue of the Immaculate Conception and from 
this height we had a good view of the city which is nestled between two ranges of rugged hills. 

On January 4th we flew to Punta Arenas on the Strait of Magellan. Elsie and I walked 
about the city and admired its statue of Magellan. Part of the Magellan monument is the 
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figure of an Indian and the local legend is that if you touch the Indian’s toe you will return, so 
Elsie and I touched the toe. About noon we boarded the World Discoverer which would be 
our home throughout the visit to the Falklands and Antarctica. The World Discoverer was a 
luxury vessel. Our stateroom was spacious, comfortable with a double bed and a bunk bed 
which could be opened above it. The small bed was never used. Excellent meals were served 
in the nicely decorated dinning room, cocktails were available in either the Lido Lounge or the 
Discovery Lounge. There was a hair salon, a sauna and a small hospital. The bow deck, the 
stern deck and the wide walkways on either side of the ship were furnished with comfortable 
deck chairs. The bridge was open to passengers except in cases when precise navigation was 
required and it was a place Elsie frequented, watching the helmsman, the navigator and 
Captain Heinz Aye at work. 

The World Discoverer may have been luxurious but upon leaving the ship luxury ended. 
Dressed in our Antarctic gear which included Wellington boots over heavy stockings, water- 
proof pants over thermal underwear, wearing a specially designed parka and a life preserver, we 
stepped out of a hatch low on the vessel’s side on to a zodiac. The zodiacs are boats but look 
much like a raft powered by an outboard motor. Riders in the zodiacs were exposed to salt 
water spray and the landings were made by running the raft ashore. Riders stepped out into 
the water and waded ashore. Much hiking over rough terrain was required, but this was not a 
problem for Elsie nor for me. Every landing was designed to educate and there were frequent 
lectures by experts which were usually given in the Discovery Lounge. 

We sailed through the Strait of Magellan to the Atlantic Ocean and on to the 
Falkland Islands, making our first stop at New Island. We climbed the steep shoreline and saw 
our first Antarctic penguins, Rock hoppers. 
They were appropriately named because they 
climbed up the cliff facing the sea by hopping 
from one rock to another. We also saw our 
first black browed albatross. That same day we 
moved our anchorage to Carcass Island where, 
before it became illegal, seal carcasses were 
boiled for oil. We saw one of the great 
cauldrons used for boiling and were shocked to 
learn that penguins were used to fuel the fire. 


At Carcass Island we saw Magellan and 
gentoo penguins. We revisited the McGill 


Going ashore in Antarctica. : i 
On left Jim wading ashore establishment, a lonely business located on a 


small island where sheep are raised. The 

children are sent to Port Stanley for schooling. Climbing the cliff to watch the Rock hoppers 
and the four mile hike to and from the McGill’s left us ready for supper and bed. 

The capital of the islands is Port Stanley and we spent a most of a day there. Elsie and 

I went walking and exploring on our own. We noted that the people of Port Stanley love 

flowers and that porches were often encased in glass and used as greenhouses which made the 
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flowers visible to persons passing by. The war in which Argentina failed to seize the Falklands 
in 1982 was well remembered. We saw the war memorial and we saw the plaques in Christ 
Church thanking the liberators who drove the Argentinians off the islands. We also bought 
two very fine woolen sweaters hand knitted by Falkland ladies. 

On East Falkland Island we saw king penguins and then went on to Elephant Island 
where we expected to land. When Sir Ernest Shackleton’s ship was crushed by ice, he managed 
to establish his men in a crude camp on Elephant Island where they stayed while he and five 
of his crew made their way over eight hundred miles of open and fiercely cold sea to South 
Georgia Island. There, after a harrowing trek across the island, he reached a whaling station 
and arranged the rescue of every member of his crew. When we arrived the wind was howling 
and the sea was heaving so we could not land. It was near Elephant Island that we saw 
penguins riding on an iceberg for the first time. It became a common sight. 

When we went ashore at King George Island we were told that there would be whale 
bones and were reminded of our pledge to take nothing and to leave nothing. It was a rule 
scrupulously observed. On King George Island we saw Adelie Penguins with their chicks. We 
also saw our first herd of elephant seals with more than a dozen lying close together, their 
bodies pressed tightly against one another. The Chilean and Russian Antarctic research 
stations were also located on the island. We visited both and were treated with great courtesy. 

The Poles also had a research station on King George Island. Back home in Poland the 
Communists were in power and religion was much suppressed, but here the scientists were 
half a world away from home and they created their own shrine to the Virgin Mary. The Poles 
offered us coffee and we accepted. 

Deception Island is aptly named. It is a volcano and the waters of the Antarctic Ocean 
have flooded the cone passing through a narrow gap in the mountain side. The World 
Discoverer sailed through the gap under the careful guidance of Captain Aye. Once entry was 
made we were in the cone and surrounded on all sides by the high edges of the volcano. The 
fierce winds and rough seas of Antarctica could not reach the ship but, as we were to learn, 
there were strong winds along the circular ridge that surrounded our vessel. Volcanic action 
heated the floor of the sea beneath us and I became a member of the Pendulum Swim Club 
for bathing in these Antarctic waters. The water was warm but getting into it and getting 
dressed when one got out was a chilly business. The information sheet on bathing said for us 
to wear sweat pants, a sweat shirt and a parka over our bathing suits and to wear boots. It also 
said to bring a towel. Elsie, the wise one, read the instructions and decided to stay aboard ship 
and not to bathe in the Antarctic Ocean. 

While at Deception Island it was announced there would be a Survival of the Fittest 
March over the steep and rough sides of the volcano. Persons with heart trouble and persons 
not in good physical condition were advised not to attempt it. Elsie was all for making the hike 
and so was I, so off we went up the steep side of the mountain. After a few minutes of climbing 
the leader announced that anyone who wished to return to the ship could go back down with 
one of our guides and a number of people accepted the offer. There were two more short breaks 
where it was announced that guides would take people back to the ship. It was an interesting 
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hike allowing us to look down on one side to the flooded cone of the volcano and on the other 
to see the waves of the Antarctic Ocean crash against the side of the mountain. There was a 
strong wind blowing up on the ridge line which added to the difficulty of the march. We came 
down from our elevated position by sitting and sliding down a snowy slope on the seat of our 
pants. i 

Leaving Deception Island we sailed through the Neumayer Channel. Elsie and I had 
not expécted to find beauty in Antarctica but we found it during the trip through the 
Neumayer Channel. It was a delight to the eye, the clear green water dotted with pieces of 
floating ice, the shoreline covered with alternating layers of volcanic ash and snow, the 
changing color of the sky, it was an Antarctic scene of beauty beyond by ability to describe. En 
route through the channel we stopped at Port Lockroy, an island, on which we saw gentoo 
penguins with their chicks and saw what was left of an old research station where the cans of 
provisions still lined the shelves. 

Leaving the channel we went on to Arthur Harbour on Anvers Island where we 
visited one of the three Antarctic research stations maintained by the United States. It was 
Palmer Station, named after Nathaniel Palmer, a whaler out of Stonington, Connecticut, who, 
during the whaling season 1820-21, at age twenty, was probably the first person to see the 
Antarctic mainland. Elsie and I were pleased that Captain Palmer was from our home state. 
We were shown through the station noting that buildings were well separated as a precaution 
against fire and there were duplicate generators and heaters, always in separate buildings. The 
Palmer Station was far more elaborate than those of other nations. Elsie wrote in our picture 
album: “They treated us well. Good coffee, excellent brownies, Jim had three.” The slim and 
slender Elsie always kept an eye on her husband’s diet. 

From Anvers Island we sailed south arriving at the entrance to the Lemaire Channel. 

We had reached a region so far south that there was no appreciable night and photographs 
could be taken at midnight. Elsie and I thought the Neumayer Channel was beautiful and it 
was, but the Lemaire Channel was even more so. It was January 12th, recorded in our picture 
album as “The Night We All Stayed on Deck.” It was a night we saw one lovely scene followed 
by another. It seemed as if every member of the tour group stayed up the whole night, certainly 
Elsie and I did. 

Up to this point our many landings had all been on islands. On January 13th, 1990, 
Elsie and I set foot on the continent of Antarctica at Paradise Bay, Antarctic Peninsula. We 
hugged. During our marriage we had now been on all seven continents. Paradise Bay was the 
site of a former Argentine research station, the Almirante Brown, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1985. Except for the abandoned buildings and two radio towers, there was nothing 
particularly unique about the location. We walked about the area, examining the buildings and 
walking a short distance inland. There was a good sized hill and a number of our fellow tourists 
hiked to the top and, using the technique learned at Deception Island, slid down the hill on 
the seat of their pants. Elsie wanted no part of such juvenile behavior, but I made two trips 
down the snow covered hillside. 

Turning northward from Antarctica we made a brief stop at Hannah Point on 
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Elsie and Jim on the Antartic continent 
at Paradise Bay, September 13, 1990 


Elsie on Cape Horn Lemaire Channel 


Elephant Seals a King.Penguins 


Livingston Island. There we saw petrel and kelp gull chicks as well as chinstrap penguins with 
their young. The penguins ignored an elephant seal which lay on the rock shore near them 
having no fear of him because on land or in the sea, the penguins were faster than the seal. 
Later in the day we went ashore on Half Moon Island where we saw macaroni penguins and 
a large group of elephant seals crowded together on the rocky shore. I counted thirty seals but 
there may have been more. It was our last stop in Antarctica and the World Discoverer turned 
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northward across Drakes Passage, named in honor of Sir Francis who, in 1578, was the first 
navigator to sail through it. 

Drake’s Passage is noted for rough water. Unfortunately, during our voyage across the 
Passage the wind was howling and the sea was churning which caused our ship to have 
disturbing motions. The waves smashed across the portholes of our cabin, the decks were 
closed and we were confined to space protected by walls. I have never been airsick or seasick 
and I wa’ not ill during the crossing of the Passage. There were very few of us who ate in the 
dinning room and I am sorry to say that Elsie was not one of us. Typically, she made no 
complaint, but her stomach was upset and she looked very pale. She tried to eat a few soda 
crackers and drink some tea with only minor success. Eventually we reached Cape Horn, the 
sea moderated greatly and Elsie recovered in a very short time. 

Cape Horn is an island at the extreme southern tip of South America. It was feared 
that the water would be too rough for us to land but that was not the case so Elsie and I went 
ashore and made the long climb to the top of Cape Horn. We were warned to turn left when 
we reached the top and to be very careful not to go beyond the area boxed in by wire. The 
Chileans and the Argentines were not on good terms and we were told there were land mines 
beyond the barrier. Elsie and I entered the building at the top of the Cape and signed our 
names in the register that was kept there. A young Chilean officer was in charge. Calling up 
my very rusty Spanish, unused since my doctoral studies, I held up my camera and said, “por 
favor?” He said “Si.” I took his picture and said, “Gracias.” His response was, “por nada.” Thus 
ended the exchange and our visit to Cape Horn. 

The next day, Janauary 17th, the World Discoverer berthed at Puerto Williams, Chile. 
Elsie and I arose at six thirty, disembarked and hiked through the town. We stopped before 
the bow of the Ye/cho which was made into a monument celebrating the rescue of Sir Ernest 
Schakelton’s crew from Elephant’s Island in 1916. The Ye/cho was the vessel that made the 
dangerous trip through the ice covered Antarctic Ocean to effect the rescue. We hiked on for 
a mile or so to the Hosteria Patagonia where we had lunch. Some local people danced for us 
and we were invited to join them. I declined but Elsie who loved to dance, was good at it and 
did not mind an audience, accepted. 

At five thirty in the afternoon we boarded a Lan Chile aircraft and flew to Santiago 
where at ten we changed to another Lan Chile aircraft arriving at Miami, Florida, at five thirty 
in the morning, local time, on January 18th. Boarding Delta Airlines, we flew to Bradley 
Airport via Cincinnati. We gathered our luggage and took a taxi to 17 Neal Drive in Simsbury 
arriving at five thirty in the afternoon. We had not been in bed for thirty-seven and a half 
hours. 

Elsie and I were very pleased with the trip. It had allowed us to be together as we saw 
sights unlike anything else we had seen in our travels across the globe. 
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Travel 
1993 and 1297 


During these years Elsie’s illness slowly grew worse, but she enjoyed both trips and so 
did I. Our plan was to ignore the illness and do whatever Elsie was able to do. The trip in 1993 
was rigorous but Elsie had no trouble. By the time of the second trip Elsie had short term 
memory problems but had no trouble with the physical aspects. I enjoyed making these trips 
with Elsie and I am certain she enjoyed them too. 

Russia, Mongolia, China and Finland It came to my attention that Rahim Tours was 
offering a trip to Moscow, Saint Petersburg, Siberia and to Mongolia, aboard the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, then by rail to Beijing and finally by air to Helsinki. It would be a rugged 
trip. I asked Elsie if she thought we should go. Elsie, who loved to travel, said yes. It was in 
1993 and it was our last trip overseas. 

Russia We left Simsbury on September 1st, flew to New York’s Kennedy Airport and 


boarded Finnair for the long flight to Helsinki where we changed to a Russian plane which 
carried us to Moscow. We had been traveling for more than seventeen hours when Rita 
Bakina, our Russian guide, met us at the airport and soon got us installed in the Hotel 
Cosmos. Rita was a young woman, I would guess in her late twenties, who spoke English 
effortlessly and flawlessly with an American accent. She knew her job and looked after us with 
patience and skill. She recognized that Elsie had a memory problem and was very kind to her. 
There were eleven in the party which was arranged by the Russian Tourist Bureau. We got 
along politely and I will leave it at that. 

The Cold War was not far in the past and it seemed. strange that we were in Moscow 
and free to go almost any place we wished. For rainwear we brought the Mickey Mouse 
ponchos we had acquired years earlier while visiting Disney World with our granddaughters. 
It rained when we visited Red Square where the Communists had paraded their military 
might and that is where Elsie and I stood wearing our Mickey Mouse ponchos, a great 
comedown from the tramp of booted feet and the display of military missiles. i 

We rode in the Moscow subway and were much impressed by its beautiful stations. 
The huge Gum Department Store was impressive but what we found more significant were 
the hundreds of shops which had been built in the streets and operated by local proprietors. 
We saw Lenin’s Tomb, looked at the Government House where Lenin and Stalin had lived, 
and strolled through part of the Kremlin. We were impressed by Assumption Cathedral which 
is within the walls of the Kremlin and the place where the Russian Tsars were crowned. Of all 
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the beautiful buildings we saw in Russia, Elsie and I thought most beautiful was Saint Basil’s 
Cathedral which is on the edge of Red Square. Saint Basil’s has an interesting and beautiful 
exterior and we found the interior decorations maintained the excellent artistry. While in 
Moscow we went through the Kremlin Armoury [sic] Museum and visited Pushkin Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

Travel from Moscow to Saint Petersburg was by air. Built on the banks of the Neva 
and the“islands of the rivers delta, Saint Petersburg with the river and many canals is a 
beautiful city. We saw Saint Isaac’s Cathedral with its rich decoration, went through Peter and 
Paul Fortress and admired the lighthouses built by Peter the Great circa 1703. Elsie and I were 
awed by the Winter Palace with its delicate and ornate decorations which are covered with 
gold. The throne room is three stories high with a balcony supported by fifty-two gold pillars. 
The Hermitage Museum is housed in the Winter Palace and Elsie and I regretted that we 
could not spend more time there. It has thousands of paintings by the leading artists of 
Europe, but we could see only those on exhibit. There were also tapestries, statues, carved 
ivory, Scythian gold jewelry and many other objects. 

Elsie and I stood in Palace Square in front of the Winter Palace and visualized the 
scene when, in 1917, a multitude of people stormed across the Square ignoring the shots fired 
by the Tsar’s guards and stormed the palace. It was here that the Russian Revolution began 
and ended the reign of the Tsars. What must those poor people have felt when they saw the 
riches of then Winter Palace? The ultimate result was a Communist regime that was no better 
than the Tsars’, but all that had passed and now Elsie and I were traveling freely through a 
land that was developing a democracy. 

While in Saint Petersburg we visited the Summer Palace of Catherine the Great and 
were once again amazed at the lavish decorations, furnishings and the great quantities of gold. 
We rode on a hydroplane over the Neva to Petrodorets, the Palace of Peter the Great which, 
like the others, is richly furnished and elaborately decorated. On the grounds of the palace are 
several splendid buildings. The other palaces did not have such buildings, but even more 
unique is the use of water throughout the grounds. There are beautifully decorated pools, 
fountains and flumes. There are several “secret gardens” to catch the unwary with a sprinkle of 
water which resulted from ordinary activities such as sitting on a bench or walking on a path. 
The Russian children visiting the grounds had a great time with the “secret gardens” and Elsie 
and I enjoyed watching them. 

We went to the airport at Saint Petersburg expecting to take off shortly for the flight 
to Irkutsk, the capital of Siberia. To make a long and uneasy story short, the plane did not take 
off that day and we spent the night sleeping on our suitcases at the airport. The tsars used 
Irkutsk as a place of exile for nobles who offended him. The early houses were made of logs 
and over the years some of them have been well decorated. We made a tour of the town and 
saw the Church of Our Savior which is said to be the only church in Russia with icons on its 
exterior walls. The Communists had covered the icons but they are now open for all to see. 

Lake Baikal is near Irkutsk and we were taken to see it but en route the bus broke 
down and while we were waiting for a replacement, Elsie and I took a short walk into the 
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Siberian forest. The kinds of trees and the climate seemed like that around Chandos Lake. It 
was as if we were back in Canada. The new bus arrived and we went on to Lake Baikal which 
is the largest fresh water lake in the world. It is four hundred miles long, fifty miles across at 
its widest point and has a depth of one mile. We sped across part of the lake in a hydroplane 
and went ashore on a shallow beach where I gathered four stones which I use as paper weights. 

Near Lake Baikal is a small village which we visited and as we got out of the bus two 
young boys ran up to us excitedly. They wanted to show us their prize, they had caught a small 
fish in a nearby stream and had it in a glass bottle. Elsie enjoyed watching the boys who acted 
the way boys do the across the world. We walked through the village and Elsie tried out the 
town pump. At the home of a young woman we had tea and some of us bought handcrafted 
items. The young woman's house had electric lights, an electric stove and an electric 
refrigerator. It had no running water and in back of the house was a pile of cut and split wood. 
There was also a privy. We returned to Irkutsk to spend our last night in Siberia. 

On the morning of September 12th our Russian guide, Rita Bakina, put us aboard the 
Trans-Siberian railroad to begin our journey to Ulan Bator. She warned us that it was a 
Mongolian holiday and that we might encounter drunks. She urged us to lock our train 
compartments and to leave nothing unguarded. She said there was no food aboard the train 
and handed each of us a plastic bag full of provisions. We were sorry to lose Rita who was an 
excellent guide and who took good care of us. 

In the travel between countries we were on our own, but we knew that at the station 
in Ulan Bator a Mongolian guide would be waiting for us. Elsie and I were very much aware 
that we were traveling the famous Trans-Siberian railroad. There were Mongolian revelers in 
the car next to ours but they caused no trouble for us. The compartment Elsie and I occupied 
was near the unclean toilet and the odors reached us but we had been through much worse 
during our travels in Asia in 1959 and 1960. The railroad ran along the shore of Lake Baikal 
for many miles giving us a good view of the lake and the mountains. We passed over many 
rivers and on our way through the great forests we saw villages where all the buildings were 
made of wood. Eventually we reached the plains that characterize Mongolia. It was an 
interesting trip. When we reached the Mongolian border the train stopped for customs 
inspection. We were required to stand while an officer compared us to the pictures in our 
passports. While this was going on an enlisted man went through our baggage compartment, 
but our baggage was untouched. Passengers other than the tour group had their luggage 
throughly searched. The delay at customs was two hours. 

Mongolia We arrived at Ulan Bator on the morning of September 13th, about 
twenty-four hours after leaving Irkutrsk. We met our guide and were taken to our*hotel, the 
Bayangol. I was pleased to see a sign saying the hotel took all kinds of credit cards. It was a 
great change from Russia where credit cards were not used, where a check could not be cashed 
and the only means of exchange was cash. Mongolia was far ahead of Russia in the field of 
finance. In Ulan Bator there were a good number of box-like buildings made of cement and 
which had gone up during the Russian occupation. Elsie proclaimed them to be eyesores. 

Near the capital city was a beautiful and unique World War II Memorial. The 
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memorial was located on the top of a hill at the end of stairway which had two hundred 
ninety-three steps. Members of our group thought that Elsie and I should not try to make the 
long climb but we did and were among the first to reach the summit. The memorial had a ring 
mounted high above the floor. Looking out below the ring one had a fine panorama, looking 
up one saw the inside of the ring which was a mosaic depicting scenes memorializing the war. 
It was striking and Elsie and I thought it was the best war memorial we had ever seen. We 
went thfough the Palace Museum and the Fine Arts Museum and visits were made to the 
Parliament House, the Choizhin Lam Monastery and the Gandan monastery. 

In recent times the Mongolian road network has been greatly expanded, but when 
Elsie and I made our visit there were few roadways. We were taken by bus to Karakorum, the 
ancient capital of the Mongolian Empire and the headquarters of Genghis Kahn and because 
there were no roads, we traveled over open fields and crossed rivers at fords. Gasoline had been 
stockpiled along the way permitting our bus to refuel. As we traveled across the plain we saw 
Mongolian herdsmen with their sheep, camels and horses and we saw them in the process of 
moving from one campsite to another. The nomads home was a yurt, an elaborate tent made 
with animal skins stretched over a collapsible lattice framework. The yurt, stove, furniture and 
other possessions were loaded onto the camels, the people mounted their horses and the sheep 
were driven ahead of them to the new pasture area. 

There is not much to see at Genghis Kahn’s capital because the people, including their 
ruler, lived in yurts which went with the people as they moved about or, over the centuries, 
turned to dust. There are no archeological excavations but a few stone carvings are on the 
surface. The most 
prominent is that of a 


large turtle. We went Septem ber 14, 1993 
ees Our ie wedding anniversary 


D M t a 3 
a a on the e ge of the Gobi Desert of Mongolia 
which was built at 


Karakorum in 1586. 
It was a desolate 
place and it was 
September 14th, 
1993, our fifty-first 
wedding anniversary. 
Elsie and I spent that 
night in a yurt on the 
edge of the Gobi 
Desert. 

We made the 
trip back to Ulan Bator the way we came but we had a Mongol lady with us as a passenger. 


Jim at entrance to our yurt Elsie inside our yurts, 
Jim in mirror 


She needed to go to the city, there was space on the bus so she went along and we were glad 
to have her. She looked like a grandmother and won our hearts with her smile. We arrived 
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back at out hotel tired but ready for our trip to China. 

China We went from Ulan Bator to Beijing by rail, a trip of about thirty-six hours. 
Contrary to contractual agreement, the Mongolian Travel Agency failed to provide enough 
compartments for our group. Beverly Baker, a recent widow and traveling alone, seemed to be 
the one left out and talked of flying to Beijing which I thought was a bad idea because there 
would be nobody at the airport to meet her. Elsie and I talked it over and invited her to share 
our compartment which had three bunk beds. We found her to be a nice person and, like us, 
a grandparent. There was no food on the train so before leaving we bought viands from the 
kitchen of the Hotel Bayangol and from a retail store. We had bread, butter, jam, hard sausage, 
biscuits, packets of powdered coffee and bottled water. The trip went well enough but the 
toilets reeked as they had on the journey from Irkutsk to Ulan Bator. 

When we reached the border of China it was necessary to change the wheel axles from 
wide to standard gauge. I went to the rear of our car from where I could watch the change 
made in the car behind ours, but Elsie decided she would rather sleep. I found it interesting 
and was surprised by the speed with which it was done. It was heavy work and much of it was 
carried out by women. Passing through the Chinese countryside we saw villages of brick 
houses which formed a square, much like a fort. The walls on the outside of the square had a 
few small windows but the walls facing the interior of the square were full of large windows. 
The villages had electricity. 

There was much cultivated land and much corn was grown. There was irrigation but 
we saw few trucks and very little farm machinery. Small wagons were pulled by a horse or 
donkey and two wheeled carts were pulled by men. Bicycles were heavily loaded and pushed 
along rather than ridden. Everywhere the people were hard at work. 

Upon arrival in Beijing we were met by guides from the China International Travel 
Service who were fluent in English and well educated. We were taken to the Jianguo Hotel 
which was modern, up to date and had a heated indoor swimming pool. After taking time in 
our rooms to shower and change we were taken to a private dinning room. The food was 
delicious and the first really good meal we had since the tour began. We were so impressed we 
called for the chef and his helpers whom we applauded. That was the only American style 
meal we were to have until we arrived in Finland. We dined on Chinese food which included 
exotic morsels such as large insects. Elsie did well at the dining table, I less so. 

There are thirteen Ming tombs which were built between 1409 and 1644. Each tomb 
has a Soul Tower, a Sacrificial Hall and an Underground Palace. With our group we entered 
the tomb of the thirteenth Ming emperor, Wan Li, who took the throne at age ten and ruled 
for forty-eight years. We were told that it took six years to build Wan Li’s tomb and that it 
cost three hundred tons of silver taels. The Underground Palace is ninety-eight feet below the 
surface and the entry is closed by two ornately carved stone doors, each weighing four tons. 
The size of the Palace is impressive. There are three stone thrones, one for the emperor and 
the two empresses. One empress was the emperor’s mother, the other his wife. There are three 
large red coffins which, presumably held the bodies of the three nobles. The thrones and the 
coffins were all that was left in the Underground Palace. Everything else had been removed 
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and that was disappointing. 

The Forbidden City was the home and the audience hall of the Ming emperors. It was 
set off by thirty foot high walls and commoners were not permitted to enter it. Elsie and I 
enjoyed traipsing through it admiring its beautiful buildings, lovely flowers and trees. The 
theme of the Forbidden City is harmony. One enters through the Gate of Supreme Harmony 
beyond which are the First Hall of Middle Harmony, the Hall of Preserved Harmony and the 
Hall of Great Harmony. The latter housed an elaborate throne and had floors and walls that 
were warmed by flues heated by charcoal fires. Elsie and I went through the halls and marveled 
at the elegance of the private residences within the Forbidden City. We were able to identify 
the residences of the emperor because only his were allowed to use yellow roofing tiles. 

On one side of Tiananmen Square is the red wall that surrounds the Forbidden City. 
On other sides are the Museum of Revolution and Chinese History, the Peoples Congress and 
Tiananmen Gate. Dominating the Square is a huge picture of Mao Tse-Tung. The Square 
encompasses ninety-eight acres and each flagstone is numbered so that parade units can line 
up quickly. Sometimes as many as a million people are assembled on the grounds. Elsie and I 
had stood on Red Square in Moscow, the other site which paraded Communist might, and 
now, half a world away, we stood on Tiananmen Square where the Chinese Communists 
displayed power. 

The Temple of Heaven is set in the middle of a six hundred sixty-seven acre park and, 
as I understand it, it is a complex of two buildings, the Imperial Vault of Heaven and Praying 
for a Good Harvest, and the Altar of the Temple of Heaven, an open air altar. The three are 
in a line and joined by a pathway. First comes the Altar followed by the Imperial Vault of 
Heaven and then the Hall of Praying for a Good Harvest. There are elaborately decorated 
gates, long walkways and beautiful buildings which are architectural marvels and which are 
elaborately decorated. At the Altar the emperor took all the sins of his subjects on his 
shoulders and prayed to heaven for forgiveness. At the Hall of Praying for a Good Harvest he 
did what the name suggests. The emperor was thought to be a son of the gods who were his 
ancestors and he too was godly and would become a god after his death. The Imperial Vault 
of Heaven was dedicated to former emperors and contained tablets bearing their names. Elsie 
enjoyed viewing the elaborate art and took pleasure in the long walkway with its carved 
gateways. 

No visit to China is complete without a visit to the Great Wall and our group was 
taken to it. Elsie and I climbed the steps and walked out on the wall. We were impressed by 
its size, wide enough for five horsemen to ride abreast. Looking out along the wall we could 
see how it formed a long barrier over the hilly countryside following ridge lines but dipping 
down to continue the barrier in valleys. There were watch towers separated by distances of five 
hundred to one thousand feet. Elsie enjoyed walking and as do I, so we traveled a fair distance 
in the time we had and often stopped to look through the watch towers. We had seen the 
pyramids of Egypt and had been impressed by the labor it took to construct them, but the 
pyramids were far outclassed by the Great Wall. 

Elsie enjoyed Beijing, it has wide streets, with flowers, bushes and trees. Certainly not 
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all parts the city are so beautiful and no doubt some of it was tawdry but, like the Ming 
emperors, we were kept from such sights. It is a city with an artistic culture and an interest in 
history. We were moved throughout the city and to the surrounding territories by bus and 
there were always at least two guides with us which was probably a security tactic by the 
powers who did not want individuals guides talking freely to travelers. 

The guides showed us points of interest and occasionally talked to us about the local 
sayings. On one occasion they were talking about the Council of Seven which ruled the 
country. They asked if we knew what they called them and, of course, we did not. They told 
us they called them the Big Potatoes. Elsie immediately said, “I only want to be the Sweet 
Potato.” That statement revealed much about Elsie and what she said was the truth. She 
wanted to be a very nice person. It was a strong goal in her life and she had the intelligence 
and the discipline to make it happen. I always admired Elsie’s ability to remain cool and polite 
even in the most trying circumstances. 

Finland There were many people with much pushing and shoving in the airport at 
Beijing. There was no sense of order, we were dragging our bags to one set of doors and 
another mass of travelers were pushing their baggage to doors set at right angles to ours. After 
a length of time scuffling along through the great confusion caused by crossing through the 
people moving at right angles to us, we reached our gate and were able to board our plane. It 
was a Finnair flight and all was orderly and neat. The distance to Helsinki was eight thousand 
one hundred nine miles which made it a long trip. Elsie and I were comfortable in our side- 
by-side seats. They gave us cocktails and soft drinks and provided a fine dinner and a nice 
breakfast. We left China at 10:55 a.m. Beijing time and we arrived in Helsinki shortly before 
3:00 p.m. local time. 

We did not have a guide in Helsinki, we were taken from the airport to the hotel and 
when we left Finland were again taken to the airport. We were given a Helsinki Card which 
provided a guided bus tour of the city and which could be used for public transportation. It 
also admitted us to museums. We took the city tour which was lead by a young red-headed 
Finnish lady who spoke English fluently. During our tour we saw the statue of Baron Carl 
Mannerheim, a general in the tsar’s army. During the Russian Revolution in 1918 he lead the 
Finnish nationalists and defeated the Finnish Bolsheviks and their Russian supporters, 
making Finland an independent nation. He again led the Finnish army in the war with Russia 
in 1939-40 and during World War II he was in command of the Finnish military forces. 

On our bus tour we saw the Greek Orthodox Church built in 1862 which faced a 
public square featuring a statue of Tsar Alexander II, who ruled Finland as a Russian province. 
Elsie and I found it interesting that this square is the place where the mayor of Helsifiki makes 
his New Year Speech. Equally interesting is the fact that on Independence Day students 
gather at the Square with torches. A well-known statue in Finland, which we viewed with 
interest, is that of a young woman apparently arising from the sea. It is a tall statue but on May 
first the students climb to the top and put a hat on the young lady’s head, an act that is 
considered to mark the beginning of Spring. 

The tour also took us to a well-kept park where Elsie and I took a walk. The great 
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attraction was a work of art dedicated to the Finnish composer Jean Sibelius. The artist 
constructed a series of metal cylinders to represent the forests of Finland which the sculptor 
meant to be a tribute to Sibelius’ music glorifying Finland. Elsie did not think the cylinders 
were good art and that they certainly did not represent the soaring music of Finlandia. I agreed 
with her verdict. Apparently the Finnish people felt the way we did and, turning against the 
cylinders, had a likeness of Sibelius firmly anchored to bedrock. 

We were taken to a Lutheran Church of unusual architecture. A circular hole was 
blasted out of bedrock and the bedrock at the bottom of the hole became the floor of the 
church. There was no rug or carpeting, worshipers walked and stood on bare rock. Some of 
the stone from the excavation was used to build a wall around the top of the hole and resting 
on this wall are struts supporting glass which allows much light to enter the church. The roof 
is finished with a copper cap. Elsie and I had never seen anything like it and both of us found 
it to be interesting and beautiful. 

When the tour of the city ended we joined two other couples and rode the streetcar 
to the Farmers’ Market and, like the rest of Helsinki, it was clean and neat. The fruits and 
vegetables looked delicious. Leaving the market we boarded a boat and went into the harbor 
and landed on Suomenlinna, an island fortress, which in bygone days guarded the city. Here 
the roadways were unpaved but there were a number of dwellings. 

The Finns are an orderly and trusting people. Nobody asked us for our Helsinki 
Cards, it was just assumed that we had paid our way. At the hotel we had tickets for buffet 
breakfasts but nobody took our tickets. There was a basket in the outer hall with nobody near 
it and nobody in sight. It had a sign, “Please put breakfast tickets here.” I said to Elsie, “With 
one hand I could pick up our breakfast for two weeks.” The Finns await their turn. I watched 
a queue form at a bus stop. As each person arrived he took his place in the line. After the 
twenty-fifth person took his position, I stopped counting. Helsinki is a beautiful city with 
pleasant parks, clean streets and orderliness. Elsie and I liked the city and we liked the Finns. 

We flew from Helsinki to New York on Finnair. It is four thousand one hundred miles 
and we were well treated en route. From New York we flew Delta Airlines to Bradley Airport 
and were home in Simsbury by 8:30 p.m., about twelve and a half hours after leaving Helsinki. 
It was an interesting journey but it tested our stamina and our ability to put up with somewhat 
rugged conditions. Elsie handled it well and I believe she enjoyed the ever changing scene. She 
was aware of what was happening as it happened. Her speech about being the sweet potato 
showed that, but her memory of things seen was fleeting and lasted only for a short time. I am 
certain that she enjoyed the journey, liked being with me and liked having me look after her. 
As for me, I always wanted to be with Elsie and I wanted to look after her needs. We were 
loving partners as we had been since the day of our marriage. Alas, I knew Elsie could not go 
again on a trip to alien lands. 

Alaska and Oregon, 1997 In 1997 Elsie and I made our last major journey. It was an 
easy trip with fine accommodations and with everybody speaking English. We flew to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, and because we wanted to see Alaska at the top of its daylight cycle we 
arranged to arrive on June 19th. We had a room at the Wedgewood Resort and were told that 
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the sun rose at 3:00 a.m. and set at 1:00 a.m. The grounds at the Resort were beautifully 
landscaped and had lovely flower gardens. Elsie and I enjoyed walking through them. 

The Chena River flows through Fairbanks and joins the Tanana. We boarded the 
sternwheeler Discovery, went down river to the Tanana, stayed on the Tanana for a short 
distance, and then came back up the Chena to Fairbanks. During our time on the water we 
passed forests of black spruce and saw our first fish trap operated by the Inuits ( Inuit is the 
native name for Eskimo.) We also watched from the deck of our ship as an expert 
demonstrated the use of dogs to pull a sled. We saw a number of houses along the Chena and 
an airplane was resting in front of one or two of them. 

From Fairbanks we flew to Barrow a distance of more than a thousand miles. We were 
well inside the Arctic Circle, where at this time of year the sun never set. We were told that 
eventually it would set on August 2nd. Barrow is essentially an Inuit Village and while most 
live in modern homes, many of the old traditions and customs are followed. We saw the polar 
bears out on the ice. The natives are allowed to hunt polar bears and we saw a number of polar 
bear skins drying on lines outside houses. The Inuits also hunt other animals including whales 
walruses, seals and birds. As Elsie and I walked along the shore of Beaufort Sea, a part of the 
Arctic Ocean, we came across what looked like a hatch cover. We were told that it was the 
entrance to an Inuit store room dug twelve or fourteen feet into the permafrost and that the 
temperature at the bottom would be about minus thirty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 

While at Barrow we went to the local high school gym to attend performances of the 
native people. There were drummers, some using drums that were almost one hundred years 
old. Drum sticks were used and the wood of the drum was sometimes struck to produce a 
different sound. All the dancing was done by women and custom required that they wear 
gloves and at one point the program was halted until a pair could be found for a young girl. I 
suppose that standing in the open without gloves would be disastrous. There were no sexual 
overtones to these dances as there were to the performances in Hawaii and Tahiti. In one 
dance the ladies sat in chairs and moved only their hands and arms. In another they stood in 
a line, there was slight movement of hips and knees but the dance was all in the movement of 
the hands and arms. Elsie watched with interest but the comments that would have streamed 
from her some years earlier did not come. The finale was a blanket toss in which several 
individuals hold the edges of the blanket and someone is placed on it and flipped into the air. 
I was invited to take part but did not. 

We flew back to Fairbanks and again stayed at the Wedgewood Resort. The Midnight 
Sun Express is a railroad train from Fairbanks to Anchorage which provides raised seats and 
a doomed glass roof. It provided an excellent view of the countryside. We stopped on the way 
to Anchorage, staying at the Denali Princess Lodge and from the Lodge we made a trip into 
the huge Denali National Park. We were in the park for seven hours but three of them were 
spent getting into a viewing area and getting out again. We had nearby views of many birds, 
marmots and Dall sheep, but the caribou and grizzly bears were seen only at long distances. 

The morning after our venture into the Park we rode the Midnight Sun Express to 
Anchorage where we stayed at Inlet Tower Suites. From the window in our room we had a 
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fine view of Cook Inlet. Flowers were blooming everywhere in Anchorage which added to the 
enjoyment of walking through its streets and parks. While at Anchorage we took a trip back 
up the rail line to the Village of Talkeetna. Here we took a local tour riding a jet boat to an 
island where we saw a typical trappers cabin with the original equipment and raw pelts. Elsie 
stood on the dog sled and imagined what it must be like to ride it in the face of cold and 
blowing snow. We had two guides, a young man and a young woman, who took turns lecturing 
to us the dangers and the beneficial uses of herbs. There was concern for bears. The young man 
was at the head of the column and the young woman brought up the rear. Both guides carried 
shotguns. I asked the young woman, whose name was Tiffany Harrison, if she had ever shot 
a bear. She responded in a matter-of-fact manner, “Of course.” Whether she had ever had shot 
a bear I do not know but she looked fully capable of it. We returned to Talkeetna and as we 
landed we saw a lady disembarking from a vessel docked nearby. She had a huge salmon that 
she had caught in the Talkeetna River. 

We had lunch in the Talkeetna Inn which was built prior to 1900 and looked like a 
scene from the Alaskan gold rush. Today it is used by trappers. We were permitted to wander 
through the building and found it had a utilitarian look. The bedrooms were furnished with 
an upper and lower bunk. Nothing was fancy, but it was clean and neat. 

From Anchorage we flew to Portland, Oregon, where we were the guests of nephew 
Jeffrey Frost and is lovely wife, Kathryn. Jeff and Kathy have a daughter, Kelsey, who was about 
seven and loved her cats. Kathy’s parents, Nancy and Loy Marshall were also present. Jeff and 
Kathy treated us very well and we had a fine family gathering. 

Elsie and I had traveled down the Canadian side of the border by rail some years 
earlier, so we decided to ride the train from Portland to Chicago, thereby seeing the American 
side. We had first class tickets and when we entered our room we found that Amtrak had 
provided us with flowers, two wine glasses and a bottle of wine. I was a pleasant start and, even 
though we were put behind schedule by a fierce storm that washed out some of the tracks, 
Elsie and I had a lovely time. Our journey took us along the Columbia River, over the 
Cascades, across Utah into the high plains of Montana, through North Dakota, then dipped 
southward through Minnesota, on through Wisconsin to Illinois and Chicago. The trip took 
two days and the long daylight hours enabled us to see much of the countryside. From 
Chicago we flew home. 

How much of the trip Elsie remembered is unknown to me but I expect it faded 
quickly. Throughout the entire trip Elsie gave every indication that she was enjoying herself 
and I am certain that she had a good time. It was much better than sitting in a rocking chair 
on the porch of a retirement home. Elsie relied on me and showed great confidence that I 
could handle any problem. For me it was another adventure and I especially enjoyed the time 
in Barrow. I always wanted to have Elsie with me and I know she liked having me by her side. 
We were partners and we were in love. There was no doubt in my mind that, as we had sworn 
fifty-five years earlier, we would stay side by side until “death did us part.” 
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With the arrival of 1993 a half century plus five years had passed since our college days 
when Elsie and I had first confessed our love. Nothing had changed, we were as deeply in love 
as we had always been and continued to enjoy our life together. It was a active life socializing 
with family and friends and traveling far from home. Toward the end of this period Elsie’s 
disease took its toll but our joy in being together never ended. A greater share of life’s burdens 
fell on my shoulders, but I was Elsie’s partner and I was more than willing to carry an extra 
load. No matter what happened I wanted always to be at Elsie’s side. Despite her pain Elsie 
never complained and she remained the pleasant person she had always been. 

The Grandchildren At the beginning of this period Olivia was nine and Allyssa was 
six. In the fall of 1993 I received a letter from Allyssa. It was written with a crayon and said, 
“I loue you grenop F your the bsti grenop in the world.” With its unique spelling it was a 
wonderful message to a doting grandfather. Elsie loved her granddaughters deeply and was 
always glad to be with them. We often picked them up and took them to the Simsbury 
Children’s Playground which had swings and a variety of structures to climb. There was a 
child’s playhouse and through an open window Elsie used round stones to buy cookies made 
of mud. She was always ready to do whatever the girls wanted, ride one end of a seesaw, take 
one seat of a four seat device that allowed the users to bounce up and down or to stand on the 
back of the huge and frightening steel spider. We were willing babysitters and there were times 
Olivia and Allyssa stayed overnight at our house. 

For Christmas in 1993 our granddaughters gave us a picture book which turned out 
to be an invitation to go with them to Disney World. We had been there earlier with Olivia 
before Allyssa was born. The picture book had drawings by the two of them. There were 
pictures of Thunder Mountain (a roller coaster), the Rocket Ship to Mars, the Haunted 
House, the Grand Prix Raceway and several other of the Disney rides. Of course, there were 
drawings of Mickey Mouse. Rick and Elise gave us admissions tickets and rented a room for 
us. Elsie and I had a wonderful time as we watched the girls fly on Dumbo the Elephant, ride 
in the Submarine and saw them enjoy the many, many offerings at the park. To the delight of 
Olivia and Allyssa, Elsie and I were frightened by the Haunted House and overcome with fear 
when we rode Thunder Mountain. 


Back home in Connecticut we watched our granddaughters grow in size and maturity. 
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We attended Special Friends Day at their school and went to 
performances. Both girls took dancing lessons which pleased 
Elsie greatly. We attended dance recitals and applauded our 
granddaughter’s efforts, but dance did not hold the girls interests. 
Olivia turned to music and became a skilled clarinetist and in 
1997 she was the youngest member of the Community Orchestra 
sponsored by the Hartt School of Music. She was also chosen to 
be on the West Hartford citywide Student Orchestra. Both of 


these positions were received after competitive auditions. Olivia 


also played the saxophone and the flute. Allyssa studied singing 

Allyssa and Olivia in and acted in plays. Elsie would have enjoyed these 

dance costumes accomplishments but they came when she could no longer 

appreciate the achievement. By the time Olivia and Allyssa had 

the maturity to understand the intelligence and loving character of their grandmother, Elsie 

had sunk deeply into her illness. It is sad that they never really knew their bright and caring 
grandmother, but they always treated her with respect and kindness. 

Janet and Victor were unable to have children so they adopted two boys. In 1994 they 
went to Moldova and after great difficulty succeeded in adopting a son whose name is Julian. 
The date of his birth is unknown but he was said to be 
about fourteen months old. Elsie and I went to see him 
as soon as he arrived in Connecticut. He was a good 
sized baby and quickly took to his new home. Elsie and 
I had a grandson and it filled us with joy. 

In 1996 Victor went back to Moldova to bring 
back another baby boy. Vic had to spend several days 


visiting the child before he was allowed to adopt him 
and during this time Vic was very ill. Poor Vic, it would Julian and James Naleski 
have been nice to take a few days off, but there was no 
waiting or turning back. Everyday he picked the child up and walked with him and everday 
the small boy wailed, but Vic put up with the crying and with his own illness. Finally, on the 
last day he picked the baby up and he did not cry. Vic was given the child in adoption and the 
first time he removed his clothing he found the boy covered with scabies. Treatment was begun 
at once. Vic and Janet named the lad James, which pleased me greatly. It should be noted that 
both Vic and his father’s middle name is James. Julian had had no trouble adjusting to his new 
home and his new family. Anyone of us could pick him up. Not so with James. The only person 
who could touch him was Vic and that continued for a considerable time. Eventually, the fear 
disappeared and he reacted well to us all. Once again Elsie and I made a very early visit to meet 
our second grandson. Neither of the boys were ever able to see a healthy and able grandmother, 
but like their Alair cousins, they treated her with kindness and respect. 

Parties There were many family parties. Elsie and I would invite our daughters, their 
spouses and children to parties at the country club usually having them in the Farmington 
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Room which provided 
privacy. Elise was our 
family photographer 
and at a party in the 
Farmington Room it 
was she who took the 
two pictures of Elsie and 
me that appear here. 
Our daughters and their 
husbands often invited Elsie and me to their homes for dinner and for holiday celebrations. It 


was a pleasant family relationship and Elsie and I enjoyed it greatly. The May parties 
continued through this period and brought the family together, including the offspring of 
Elsie’s sister, Eleanor, and my brother, David. 

On Saturday evening, December 17th, 1994, Elsie and I had a Christmas party in the 
Farmington Room attended by thirty-one people attended including Janet and Victor and 
Elise and Rick. Elsie wrote out the instructions for the guests and we made photocopies. 
Because we had chosen our guests from various groups, our church, the university, the Country 
Club and family, many of them were unacquainted. As a person arrived he was given a name 
tag, a paste on star, told to find his place at one of the three dinner tables and note the person 
sitting to his right. Then the guest was to go to the cocktail lounge and locate the person 
sitting to his right and stick his star on the name tag of that person. This procedure enabled 
people to know at least one of their companions at the dinner table. It worked very well. When 
everyone was seated for dinner we passed out Christmas carols and had two lady guests lead 
the caroling. It was a very successful party. Elsie and I had a great time. 

The Avon Congregational Church The church had always been important in our 
lives and we continued our regular attendance at the Sunday services, sitting in the same pew 
we had used for years. I was a member of the Special Gifts Committee which met once a 
month on Tuesday evenings. I took Elsie with me and she sat on a lounge chair and watched 
the proceedings. The Paperback Book Readers which had provided Elsie with friendships and 
intellectual stimulation remained very important to her. When she was no longer able to take 
part in the discussions, she continued to attend its meetings and was always treated with 
kindness. When there were pageants involving our grandsons or other notable occasions we 
attended Janet and Victor's Catholic Church. On October 23th, 1994, we saw Julian baptized. 

A Distressful November in 1995 One of Elsie’s favorite restaurants was Apricots and 
we went there for dinner but Elsie could not eat her soup. She had eaten nothing for’a day and 
I thought Apricots would improve her appetite. It was typical Elsie, she was in distress but 
made no complaint. The next day I took her to the doctor’s office where the trouble was 
diagnosed as a blocked bowel. This was caused by an adhesion which resulted from the 
hysterectomy Elsie had undergone when we lived in Albany. The surgeon removed some eight 
inches of bowel and a hospital stay of twenty-two days followed. Both daughters visited their 
mother and she always smiled to see them. On one occasion the nurse on duty saw Janet and 
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asked if Janet was her chemistry professor. Janet said she was and soon the room was filled with 
nurses who came to see their professor of chemistry. Elsie’s ordeal was not over, two days after 
her return home she came down with pneumonia in both lungs and went back to the hospital 
for another five days. The illness took a toll, Elsie’s weight dropped to ninety-nine pounds. The 
Paperback Book Readers at the Avon Congregational Church sent Elsie flowers. Elsie wanted 
to thank them. I helped her by typing out what she wanted to say and she wrote “Sincerely” 
and sigried her name. 

Elsie regained her strength and in 1997 we made the trip to Alaska. Alzheimer’s 
developed slowly but we both did our best to put the illness out of mind and went on with our 
life together. By the end of 1998 there were limitations to what we could do, but we continued 
to have good times together. 

Visitors in Simsbury and Our Visit to Bethany Beach We continued to have friends 
visit us which Elsie and I very much enjoyed. Dave and Mary came regularly twice a year, once 
in the winter when they would spend a few days with us on their was to and from a Christmas 
visit to their son, Steve, and his family and once in the summer on the way home from 
Chandos. There were no winter sports like those enjoyed at Oneonta but in the summer we 
played golf. When Elsie could no longer play she went with me riding in my golf cart. In 1994 
Eleanor and Bill moved from El Paso to Ashland, Virginia. This put them within driving 
range and they came to see us. We were also visited by our friends from military days, Chuck 
and Loleta Scholl. There was also a memorable visit by Jean and Harry Deppert with whom 
we had double dated in the late 1930s and who had organized our wedding. Elsie was always 
delighted to see relatives and old friends even when her memory was fading. 

In August, 1996, Elsie and I were invited to the Deppert’s summer home on Bethany 
Beach in Delaware. Their condominium was high up and the whole floor of a large building. 
It was right on the beach and was so constructed that the entire front looked out on the ocean. 
It had swimming pools and the beach was outside the front door. Elsie and I admired the 
setting and the decor of the condominium. We had a very enjoyable time. We swam, we dined 
and we talked about the days of our youth, and since Jean, Harry and Elsie had belonged to 
the youth group at their church in the years before I came to New York, occasionally the 
conversation reached back to the time before I had met Elsie. 

The Country Club of Farmington: Centennial Celebration I was asked if I would 
write a centennial history of the Country Club and after laying down certain conditions 
including that my wording would not be changed without my permission, that the book would 
be protected by copyright and that the book would be published I agreed to do the research 
and the writing. The Country Club of Farmington, 1892-1995 was published in 1996 but before 
that happened there was a great centennial celebration over a long weekend, June 9, 10 and 11, 
1995. It began with a cocktail party with hors d’oeuvres which turned into a full meal. It was 
held on the Plaza and Elsie and I were honored. We were presented with a beautiful Waterford 
crystal bowl, a gift much appreciated but totally unexpected. Our untitled picture appears on 
page 126 of the Club’s history. 

The cocktail party on Friday was the beginning of the celebration. A huge tent was 
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erected over the practice range and there parties were held on Saturday and Sunday Evenings. 
There was a dinner each night and there were bands and dancing. Because of the book Elsie 
and I were celebrities even though the work had yet to be printed. Saturday night was a purely 
adult affair but Sunday was a family day. Victor and Janet attended as did Rick and Elise. 
Olivia and Allyssa came and enjoyed the clown and the ventriloquist. There were rides for the 
children in a hot air balloon that was tethered. When the children in line ahead of them were 
afraid to enter the balloon, Olivia and Allyssa climbed aboard for the first flight. Thereafter 
others followed. It was a gala occasion. 

In 1996 there was a signing party for the book. Members came and I would write a 
short note in the book and sign it. Elsie sat beside me and enjoyed the afternoon. When 
members opened the book they saw that it was dedicated to Elsie with the following words: 
“This work is dedicated to my wife Elsie Lorenz Frost whose love, intelligent insights, 
gentleness, kindness and strong support have made our half-century together seem like a 
pleasant fortnight.” 

Vita of Elsie Lorenz Frost Using this heading Elsie wrote a very brief account of her 
life. She left it in the card file which contains the names and addresses of family members and 
friends. She certainly knew I would find the listing. It was probably written because she knew 
her memory was fading but it may be that she wanted to remind me of her life before our 
marriage. She wrote: 


Born: May 5th 1919 in Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Daughter of Herbert N. Lorenz and Olive Jones Lorenz 

June 1935 Graduated from Richmond Hill High School, Queens, N.Y. 

Sept - 1935 to June 1936 - Freshman at the College of Mines, now UTEP 
(University of Texas at El Paso) 

Sept 1936 Sophomore at New College, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

June 1939 Graduated from New College 

Sept 1939 - Taught 1st Grade at Public School, Briarcliff Manor, Westchester 
County N. Y. 

Left Briarcliff in June 1942 to marry James Frost who was in the Air Force during 
WW 2. 


Why did the vita end with our marriage? I do not know but perhaps she thought I 
knew the story after that date. Elsie loved all members of her family and that included her 
uncles, aunts and cousins. She also loved Blairstown where as a child she visited her Jones 
grandparents, her aunts and uncles. In the card file Elsie listed all of the farms that had been 
owned by the Jones family. She then wrote “1994 there are no dairies left in the family.” She 
signed the card Elsie L. Frost. On another card she wrote the names of her mother’s siblings 
and made a separate list of her father’s three brothers. After each name she wrote “dec. 
[deceased].” Another file card carried the names of her cousins noting which of them had died. 
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There is no doubt that Elsie understood the nature of her illness and there is no doubt 
she mourned the loss of her parents and her uncles and aunts. Not wishing to burden others 
she kept these melancholy moments to herself. 

Our Fifty-Fifth Wedding Annivers Elsie and I celebrated our fifty-fifth 
anniversary with a party held in the Farmington Room of the Country Club- Elsie looked 
lovely in the green dress she had worn at our fiftieth anniversary. She wore the broach I had 
given her many years earlier and wore a cardigan we had bought decades ago during a visit to 
the British Virgin Islands. It was a small party made up of friends and relatives who lived 
nearby. Both our daughters and their husbands attended as did granddaughters, Olivia and 
Allyssa. The other guests were Barbara and Walter Aylsworth, members of our church and 
golfing companions; Kathy and Mike Connor, Mike and I were golfing partners; Muriel and 
Duke Ducor, members of the Country Club and golfing companions; Ann and Pete Evans, 
members of our church and Ann was Elsie’s collaborator in selecting books for the 
Paperbackers to read; Hope and Bill Langenfeld, neighbors and close friends; and Peg Morton 
and Brendan Kennedy, members of the Communications Committee. Linda and Mike Adanti 


were invited but unable to be with us. 


The group mixed well and 
everybody had a good time. Elsie and I 
had been married on September 14th 
but the party was held on September 
13th, 1997. The Aylsworths had 
actually been married on September 
13th so we drank a toast in celebration. I 
had been commissioned as an officer on 
September 12th and addressing the 
group at the dinner table I argued that 
the fifty-five on the cake was in honor of 
my receiving a commission. I was 
hooted down. Then I told the guests 
how Elsie and I had met and called on each husband and wife team to tell how they had met. 


It made an interesting session. Through it all Brendan and Peg were having a good time. Both 
of them were divorced, how were they going to answer the question? I did not call on them. 
Elsie and I enjoyed the celebration and I am sure our guests did too. 

Lake Chandos and Vanderbilt Beach Our annual visits to Lake Chandos and 
Vanderbilt Beach continued. Dave and Mary were always with us at the lake and they always 
stayed with us at Vanderbilt Beach. Elsie stopped swimming and the card games we used to 
play became beyond Elsie’s capabilities but she remained a pleasant and good humored person 
who enjoyed being with people. My nephew Steve Frost, his wife Ann and their two sons, 
Patrick and David, were always at Chandos. Elsie watched the children with interest. Elsie’s 
courage and good humor made the days at Chandos and Vanderbilt pleasant despite her 
illness. 
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It was my custom to give Elsie a Valentine. We were at Vanderbilt Beach on 
Valentine’s Day in 1996. I gave her a handmade Valentine which she saved in her date book. 
It read: 


ELSIE DEAR 


Don't Think Its Over 
Not Ever 
Love, 


Jim 


At the bottom of the last page I drew two hearts pierced by an arrow. The first heart carried 
my initials, JAF, but the second heart obscured by the first had room for only the letter “E.” 

Elsie’s illness had become more serious and there were times of incontinence but is 
was nothing I could not handle. She was my wife and my partner and I wanted to be with Elsie 
no matter what her condition. On our way south we always spent a day or two with Eleanor 
and Bill. It must have been 1997 when Elsie told her sister that I was a “nice man” but it was 
plain that she did not understand our relationship. A year later we were at Vanderbilt Beach 
and I awoke one morning to find that Elsie had gotten up and left the condominium. Our 
apartment was several floors up and fortunately she did not find a way from the hallway to the 
ground floor. We did not go to Chandos that summer because I feared Elsie might become 
lost in the Canadian forest. 

In October 1998, I wrote to Mary and Dave: “Elsie’s problem has become more 
difficult. Her power to speak is pretty much gone. She has some difficulty in eating.” From this 
time on we stayed in Connecticut where we had a nice home, our church, the Country Club 
and our two daughters with their families. I loved Elsie and I wanted to be with her and 
although she might be confused at times Elsie gave every indication that she enjoyed being 
with me. It was a relationship of love and that is the way it continued as long as life lasted. 
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Until Death Do Us Part 
1999-2003 


In my mind Elsie will always be the bright and lovely person she was the day we were 
married. The bright and lovely person who was my lifetime partner in everything we did. The 
bright and lovely person who helped and encouraged me in writing and in administration. The 
bright and lovely person who did the most in raising our two fine daughters. The bright and 
lovely person who gave time and energy to community service and to helping others. The 
bright and lovely person with whom I traveled over much of the world. In the years covered 
in this section Elsie remained a lovely person who made no complaint although she suffered 
greatly. The story of these years needs to be told because it shows that Elsie and I were never 
parted and it shows Elsie’s continued relationship to her family and to her friends. It is not 
necessary to dwell on her infirmities and I will not. Elsie remained a very comely woman 
despite her illness but no pictures of Elsie will be displayed as they show her in a wheelchair 
which presents a false image because throughout her life she was physically active. 

We Remain Together In 1998 our physician strongly and forcefully suggested that I 
place Elsie in a situation where she could have professional care twenty-four hours a day. 
Presumably this meant moving into a retirement home which had nursing care for senile 
people and where I could see Elsie every day. Close friends also suggested that Elsie be placed 
in a nursing home which would free me to do whatever I wished. In a letter to my brother I 
said: “...1 enjoy being with Elsie and I know she is pleased to have me around. So I am 
determined to hold out for as long as I can in this house in which we have lived for the past 
quarter century, the place our grandchildren know as grandma and grandpa Frost’s home, the 
building that holds so many relics of our parents and so many treasured items that mark Elsie’s 
and my life together.” 

A “travel chair,” purchased probably in 2001, was a wheeled chair which folded up and 
fit into the trunk of the car. Fortunately I was strong enough to lift Elsie in and out of the 
chair. I installed a prefabricated ramp from the kitchen to the garage and from the garage we 
could go up and down the street or get in the car and go almost anywhere. 

It is important to understand that looking after Elsie was not a chore for me because 
I loved her and that is what I wanted to do. We had our quiet moments together. In the 
evening when she sat in her wheelchair watching me get dinner, I would cut off a piece of 
food, perhaps a snippet of carrot or celery, hand it toElsie and she would eat it while I went 
on preparing the meal. After supper I got Elsie seated on the sofa and sat beside her with my 
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arm around her and we watched television. Elsie might not understand the program but she 
obviously enjoyed sitting with me. We went together to the grocery store. I got Elsie out of 
the car and onto the wheelchair, took her into the store and placed her among the flowers at 
the floral shop. Every so often while shopping I looked to be sure that Elsie was alright. At 
the Country Club’s Driving Range I hit a few balls while Elsie watched. That done, I placed 
Elsie in her chair on a tee, gave her a golf club and placed a ball in front of her. Sitting in her 
chair she hit golf balls one after another and although they went only about fifteen feet, it gave 
Elsie pleasure. When the weather was pleasant I wheeled Elsie up and down the street 
allowing her to see the many flowers grown by us and our neighbors, to watch the children at 
play and to receive greetings from our neighbors who always spoke to her. 

Elsie and I continued to have dinners at our daughters’ homes and within the privacy 
of the Farmington Room at the Country Club. We pushed her wheelchair up to the table 
where she sat and she ate with us. When she could no longer feed herself one of us fed her at 
the table where she sat among us. There were parties in the Farmington Room involving 
persons other than family members and when this occurred, Mrs. Gertrude MacWilliams, an 
employee of Companions and Homemakers and a person much liked by Elsie, was often the 
person who fed her. The Ducors, our friends and former golf partners, continued to invite 
Elsie and me to their home for dinner even though Elsie was 8 
in a wheelchair and had to be fed. The four of us dined 
together at the same table. Duke, Muriel and I carried on a 
lively conversation and, while doing so, paid much attention 
to Elsie. It was an act of kindness on the part of the Ducors 
and it is much appreciated. Even when she was badly 


handicapped by her illness Elsie was not isolated in a nursing 


Muriel and Duke Dukor 


home but continued to be with family members and friends. 

Caring for Elsie I placed Elsie on a stool in the shower bath where she sat while I 
bathed her. We continued to share the bed we had used for years. I clothed Elsie in protective 
garments, placed her in bed and climbed in beside her. In the morning I would get her up, 
washed and prepared for the day. So it continued until the last four months of her life when I 
had help from the McLean Home Care. I saw that Elsie’s medicines were taken on time and, 
when she could no longer swallow medicines I used the pestle and mortar, which Elsie had 
ground herbs for her delicious dinners, to crush the pills and mixed them in applesauce. 


Medicines taken by Elsie as of December 5, 2001: 
Exelon capsules 3.0 MG twice daily 
Enulose liquid one teaspoon twice daily 
Cyanocobalamin (vitamin B 12) liquid by injection every two weeks 
Estradiol (estrogen) 0.05 MG by patch twice weekly 
Advil pills 400 IU three times daily 
Vitamine E capsules 400 IU three times daily 
Calcium tablests 600 MG twice daily 
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Miacalcin spray one nostril once daily 
Flonase spray one nostril once a day 
Eye Drops in Both Eyes 
Xalatan one drop once daily 
Alphagan one drop twice daily 
Coaopt one drop twice daily 

Medical Problems in 2001 Elsie sunk back into the corner of the large sofa in the 
Family Room. It took a lot of leverage to get her out of the corner and into her wheelchair and 
in doing this I injured myself which resulted in a hernia. On August 6, 2001, Dr. James 
MacAuley repaired the damage. Nine days later Dr. MacAuley proclaimed the operation a 
success, said the damaged stomach wall was stronger than it had ever been and that I could do 
anything that did not hurt. I had remained at home during the nine day period preparing 
medicines, preparing meals and other routine tasks but could not lift Elsie in and out of the 
wheelchair. When Dr. MacAuley announced I could do anything that did not hurt, I 
immediately returned to full-time duty and got Elsie up and put to bed. 

In this same year a mammogram revealed a small cancer in Elsie’s left breast. I 
immediately stopped using the estrogen patch. Dr. Elizabeth Brady performed the operation 
which removed the tumor, prescribed a medicine and said there was little chance of a 
recurrence. Elsie made no complaint and quickly recovered from the surgery. 

Relief for Me Many warnings were received about the dangers of stress for caretakers 
among them were those from our physicians and the Alzheimer’s Association. I understood 
that it was necessary for me to have time away from my responsibility for Elsie and to enjoy 
activities outside our home. Ladies employed by Companions and Homemakers and trained 
in caring for the housebound, stayed with Elsie whenever I was away. They saw that Elsie got 
her medicines and fed her. Mrs. MacWilliams was almost always the one with Elsie but others 
were Mrs. Dorothy Clawson, Mrs. Leona Park and Mrs. Gwen Grant. Elsie and I owe much 
to these ladies who looked after Elsie tenderly and carefully. 

During the summer I played golf at the Farmington Country Club with the seniors 
on Tuesday afternoons. This was my only regular routine. Sometimes I played golf with my 
friend Michael Connor and less often with Michael Adanti and still less often with Peg 
Morton. Once or twice a month I had lunch with Michael Adanti and occasionally had lunch 
with other friends. It was rare for me to be away from Elsie for as much as five hours and I 
was with her every night. It must also be noted that until the closing weeks of her life, I took 
Elsie with me to dinners at our daughters’ homes and to affairs I hosted in the Farmington 
Room. These outings also gave me a chance to interact socially with friends and relatives. The 
truth is that I never felt I was overburdened and, no matter how badly her illness affected her, 
I loved Elsie and I wanted to be with her. 

There were visitors who brought joy and provided thoughtful conversations. David 
and Mary came every summer for a few days and were with us a day or so before Christmas 
on their way to spend the holiday with their son, Steve, and his family. They always came for 
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New Year’s and the Ducors would join us to celebrate the arrival of the New Year. One such 
occasion was the arrival of 2000 when the new century was born. It was in 2000 that Loleta 
and Chuck Scholl made their last visit to see Elsie. Loleta, who is a nurse, applied the tender 
loving care for which her profession is noted. It was a pleasant and rewarding time for the four 
of us who had been friends since the days of World War II. 

William Leonard Schneider (November 20, 1922 - March 11, 2002) All members of 
our family liked and respected Bill. We greatly admired his good humor, his knowledge of 
aeronautics and his courage as a pilot in times of war. Upon graduating from high school Bill 
played baseball as a professional playing second base for a farm team sponsored by a major 
league club. He decided that he did not have the skill to make it to the majors so he gave up 
baseball and enrolled at Hofstra University in 1941. The next year he met Eleanor who was 
also attending Hofstra. Leaving the university he entered the Air Force program for training 
airman. In April of 1944 he was selected for pilot training and won his wings but World War 
II ended before he saw combat. Completing his degree at Hofstra, he enrolled at 
Northwestern University where he studied aeronautical engineering. 

The Korean War broke out and Bill was called back into the Air Force. He flew many 
missions over Korea and when that conflict ended he accepted a permanent commission. He 
fought in the Viet Nam war and also flew missions in Cambodia. When the fighting ended 
in Asia he returned to the United States and became an Air Force test pilot. In 1962 he retired 
from the Air Force and became a commercial pilot flying for corporations. At age sixty federal 
regulations required him to give up his commercial licence but he was given a private licence 
which limited the types of aircraft he could pilot. He continued flying, taking his family and 
other groups to their destinations. When Eleanor retired after twenty-five years of teaching 
biology at Bowie High School in El Paso they moved to Ashland, Virginia, where they were 
near their daughter, her husband and twin grandsons. Bill died in the Veterans Hospital in 
Richmond in the presence of family members. 

Eleanor’s Visit, July 2002 After Bill passed on Eleanor was able to visit her ailing 
sister and she did. One night Mrs. MacWilliams stayed with Elsie while I took Eleanor to 
dinner at the Gelston House and to a play at the Goodspeed Opera House. The remainder of 
the time, except for short walks, Eleanor was always with Elsie. Janet and Victor had us for 
dinner in their home and then took us to see the New Britain Rockcats play baseball. Elsie 
was with us even at the ballpark. Eleanor’s presence pleased Elsie who, despite her memory 
problem, knew that her sister was an important person in her life. 

Our Sixtieth Wedding Annivers September 14, 2002 Our sixtieth wedding 
anniversary was celebrated in the Farmington Room at the Country Club. Our daughters, 
their husbands and children were present as were our relatives Kathy Lorenz and Dick Wilson. 
Also with us were three members of the Communications Committee, Peg Morton, Brendan 
Kennedy and Michael Adanti and, of course, Mike’s wife, Linda. The others were also old 
friends: Muriel and Duke Ducor and Michael and Cathy Connor. Elsie sat beside me but was 
unable to understand that it was a celebration of our wedding. It was a pleasant gathering at 
which both of our daughters spoke to the group saying very nice things about their parents. 
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Sixtieth Wedding 
Anniversary 
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Mike Conner, Cathy Conner, 
Muriel Ducor, Duke Ducor 


Allyssa Alair, Elise Alair, Jim Rick Alair, Dick Wilson, Janet 
Naleski, Kathy Lorenz 


The Grandchildren Elsie was no longer able to attend performances of the 
grandchildren so I had to go alone. I attended “Friends Day” at Julian and James’ schools but 
I did not see them in performances because they were a bit too young to perform on a public 
stage. Each year Hall High School in West Hartford has a concert and in 2001 and 2002, 
Olivia had important roles in the concerts playing three different instruments: clarinet, 
saxophone and flute. I also saw Allyssa perform in two plays. I thought Olivia played 
beautifully at the concerts and the applause reinforced my belief. Allyssa interpreted her 
characters very well and retained the characterization throughout the plays. Olivia graduated 
from high school in 2002 and was awarded a thirty-two thousand dollar scholarship by 
George Washington University. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas, 2002 Elsie and I spent Thanksgiving Day at the home 
of Rick and Elise. Janet and her family were also present so we had all four grandchildren and 
their parents. Rick, aided by Elise, Olivia and Allyssa prepared a delicious dinner. We arrived 
at Rick and Elise’s on Christmas Eve where we dined on another of Rick’s fine meals and 
stayed overnight to be on hand early Christmas morning for the opening of presents. The 
significance of these occasion was lost on Elsie but she enjoyed being with the family and all 
of us took pleasure in having her take part in the rituals even though she could only look on. 
A picture was taken Christmas morning, our last Christmas with Elsie. It is a picture I cherish 
but it is not included because Elsie, whom I remember as beautiful and energetic, was in a 
wheelchair. Janet’s family, Elsie and I are in the picture. I stood behind Elsie and she reached 
around with her hand and took mine. I clearly remember her action and it pleased me. The 
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hand holding shows we were still a team and Elsie knew I would always be beside her. 

Advice From McLean By February 2003 I felt I needed help in caring for Elsie and 
called McLean Home Health Service for aid. Visits to the McLean rehabilitation center and 
to the quarters for persons needing assisted living led me to believe it was an excellent agency. 
Our doctor, James Cox-Chapman, whom I greatly respect, also endorsed it highly. My intent 
was to keep Elsie home with the help of trained workers from McLean. A nurse, whose name 
I have forgotten, came from McLean to see Elsie and talk with me. She said I was in over my 
head and required a time when she could talk with me and both daughters. 

It was a Saturday morning that the meeting was held in our kitchen. On a piece of 
cardboard the nurse carefully diagrammed the problems that we faced in keeping Elsie at 
home. These included the time it would take to care for her on a twenty-four hour basis. She 
outlined the other problems that would arise as the disease progressed and voiced much 
concern over bed sores. She said that the small sore Elsie had on her right heel was an ulcer 
which would get worse if not carefully tended but we did get help with the ulcer and it was 
cured. The nurses prediction was dire and she urged us to transfer Elsie to the McLean Home 
as soon as possible. The nurse left and Janet, Elise and I returned to the kitchen table. We 
talked it over and concluded that the nurse was experienced and well trained. It was decided 
to accept the nurse’s advice. At that point I was very emotional and said how hard the rest of 
the weekend would be as I got Elsie up for the last time knowing that she would leave the 
house never to return. Our daughters began to cry and so did I. We reversed our decision. No 
matter what the cost in time, effort or money, Elsie would remain at home and I would be her 
caretaker. 

McLean Home Care Once the people from McLean understood that I was capable 
of being a caretaker and that I was sincere in my stated commitment, they supported my effort 
effectively. In the eyes of professionals it was now a hospice case. The nurse in charge was 
Suzette Surrells, a lady I came to admire, who came to the house two or three times a week to 
make sure that all was going well. The way it worked was that a nurse’s aide came twice a day, 
in the morning to get Elsie up and in the late afternoon to feed her supper and put her to bed. 
In actual practice I was the one who got Elsie up and put her to bed until the last week or two 
of Elsie’s life when the aides used a special hoist to lift Elsie from bed and put her into the 
wheelchair. McLean arranged for an electric powered hospital bed and, on the 
recommendation of McLean, I bought a special mattress to protect against bed sores and an 
Invacare Solara Wheelchair which was so designed that Elsie’s position could be changed very 
easily without disturbing her. 

At first I placed Elsie on the shower stool and let aides wash hee but they feared Elsie 
might fall and persuaded me to let them give her a bed bath and, watching them, I learned to 
do it myself. There was a shortage of aides and sometimes none were available and in such 
situations I gave Elsie a bed bath. The aides were thoughtful, careful and kind and they all have 
my gratitude. A lady who will always have my thanks is Elaine Laird, a physical therapist, who 
taught the aides how to provide Elsie with exercise by moving her limbs. Mrs. Laird is a gentle 
person and was interested in Elsie’s biography which I was more than willing to provide. The 
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preparation of Elsie’s meals and medications continued to be my task. Every night I fed her a 
bit, usually ice cream and, just before she went to sleep, I would talk to her and she would 
smile. Elsie could not speak but throughout the day she would reach out and pat my hand. In 
this way she conveyed her affection. 

Family Visits, February - July 2003 During this time our daughters and their families 
came to Neal Drive frequently to visit Elsie. Sometimes they brought dinner with them and 
we ate in the kitchen where Elsie was with us. We all knew that time was running out which 
caused some poignant moments. Elise came with her daughters, Olivia and Allyssa, and they 
sat in the Family Room and there they sang to Elsie. A favorite song on these occasions was 
Over the Rainbow. On July 6th Janet, Victor and their sons Julian and James, came to the 
house bringing dinner with them. We ate it in the kitchen where Elsie was with us. Little did 
we realize that within forty-eight hours Elsie would be taken from us. 

Elsie Lorenz Frost, (May 5st, 1919 - July 8th, 2003) Elsie had always made it very clear 
that her name was Elsie Lorenz Frost and that is the reason for heading of this section. Elsie 
understood that her insistance on the name Elsie Lorenz Frost signaled her total commitment 
to our marriage and provided a firm family name for her daughters. 

On Monday night, July 7th, I fed Elsie some ice cream and told her how much I loved 
her. She gave me the sweetest smile, a fact I reported in the e-mail to Loleta and Chuck Scholl 
in telling them of Elsie’s passing. On the morning of July 8th, Nurse Suzette Surrells was 
present and concerned that Elsie was in pain. She telephoned our doctor’s office and told the 
people there that Elsie needed a prescription for stronger doses of morphine. The doctor's 
office was a thirty minute drive from our home. I arrived there to learn that our personal 
physician, James Cox-Chapman, was not available. Some time elapsed before his colleague 
read the case history which provided the reason for stronger doses of morphine. 

I was upset by the delay because Elsie was suffering and I wanted her to have relief at 
the earliest possible moment. My plan was to go past the entry to Neal Drive where we lived 
and continue straight ahead for one mile to the drug store. This was the fastest way to get the 
medicine to Elsie and was, therefore, the logical thing to do, but when I reached Neal drive I 
turned in and drove to our house. The nurse was on the door step motioning me to come in 
quickly. I did and rushed to the bedroom. I went up to the bed and put my hand on Elsie’s 
forehead. She turned her face to me, she opened her eyes, closed them and opened them 
halfway. She died and I could feel her forehead grow cold. Suzette Surrells pronounced the 
death. 

The decision to turn onto Neal Drive instead of going on to the drug store continues 
to perplex me. My purpose was to provide Elsie with relief from pain as quickly as possible 
and that required driving past Neal Drive and going directly to the drugstore. I fully 
understood this and it was my firm intention to pass Neal Drive and hurry to the drugstore. 
Had I done this I would not have been present when Elsie left this world for the next. Perhaps 
there are unseen entities which sometimes shape human actions. 

Janet was with me but Elise was in Washington D.C. on a business trip. Janet and I 
each cut a lock of her mother’s hair and Janet cut a third lock for Elise. The lockets were bound 
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with a red thread. Elsie’ body was taken away and in accordance with her wishes, there was 
no viewing and the remains were cremated. Janet, Elise and I met with our minister, the 
Reverend Doctor Edward Falsey, and planned the memorial service. 

The Memorial Service The memorial service for Elsie was held at the Avon 
Congregational Church on Saturday, July 19th, at 11:00 o’clock. Before the service Elsie’s 
ashes were buried at the Evergreen Cemetery in Avon next to the body of our son Roger. The 
Reverend Falsey conducted the interment service which was a private ceremony, attended only 
by family members and by Elsie’s and my special friends Michael and Linda Adanti. As I 
looked across the grave to Michael I thought the next time he stood there it would be at my 
funeral. I did not know that in a little over two years Michael, my best friend, would be killed 
in an automobile accident. 

Elsie had been ill for years and uninvolved in social affairs outside the family. For this 
reason I expected that the number of persons attending the memorial service would be small. 
I was wrong, the church was filled. All members of the family were present. Nephew Jeffrey 
Frost flew in from Oregon. My brother, David and his wife, Mary, came from Virginia as did 
their daughter Holly. Elsie’s sister, Eleanor Schneider, Eleanor’s daughter Diane Kellogg and 
her two sons, Sean and Erik, came from Virginia. Steven Frost, his wife, Ann O’Sullivan, and 
their two sons, Patrick and David, came from their home in Maine. My second cousin Richard 
Wilson was present. Both of our daughters and all members of their families attended. Our 
grandsons Julian and James passed out programs while our sons-in-law served as ushers. 

The service began with one of Elsie’s favorite hymns, O Master Walk With Me. Elsie 
liked this song because it spoke of service and she believed we should always be ready to help 
others. A second hymn also a favorite of Elsie’s and one the two of us sang together during 
the days of our youth. It reflected Elsie’s dedication to honesty, service and love. It was I Would 
Be True. 


I would be true for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure for there are those who care; 

I would be strong for there is much to suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare, 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I would be friend of all, the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift, 
I would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift. 


We all recited the “Lord’s Prayer” and listened to a reading of the Twenty-third Psalm. There 
were two readings from the Bible, the most important for me was from Ruth, Chapter 1, verse 
16 where Ruth says, “whither thou goest I will go,” words Elsie often recited to me. 
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Janet and Elise each spoke of their mother with great affection and love. Our 
granddaughter, Olivia, spoke saying because of age and illness she had never really known her 
grandmother, but because her own mother, who had been raised by Elsie, was such a fine 
person she knew her grandmother had been a very fine mother. Our granddaughter Allyssa, 
in remembrance of the times she, her sister and her mother had sung to Elsie, sang Over The 
Rainbow. She did it standing behind the pulpit and facing the assemblage of friends and 
relatives, singing a cappella with confidence and poise. I was very proud of our daughters and 
our granddaughters and Elsie would have been too. I did not trust myself to speak before the 
group so I had the minister read my statement which can be found in the eulogies. ~ 

Reverend Falsey offered prayers. As a closing hymn we sang the stirring For A// The 
Saints, our minister pronounced the Benediction and we all moved into Fellowship Hall where 
the Women’s Fellowship provided a light lunch. 

Looking Back More than a hundred thirty cards and letters of condolence were 
received. None pleased me more than the note from Elaine Laird, Elsie’s physical therapist, 
who wrote that she would never forget “...the phrase ‘my beautiful Elsie.’ ” That is how I 
addressed Elsie during her final days and how I referred to her when talking with the medical 
people. 

No man was more fortunate than I in his lifetime partner. It was a strong and loving 
union. Indeed there were never any quarrels or disagreements worthy of the name. It simply 
did not happen. I give great credit to Elsie who always kept everything on an even keel. 

On February 2nd, 1941, Elsie Mae Lorenz and I had known each other for five years 
and been pledged to one another for four years. I was at Columbia University finishing my 
Master’s Degree and Elsie was teaching at Briarcliff Manor. The hope was that in the spring 
I would get a job teaching and we would get married. Military service was to shatter that 
dream but in February 1941 we did not know that and I wrote to Elsie: 


Together we will make a team. A beautiful mellow team that will flow together so 
tightly that there will be no seam to show where one of us ends and the other begins. 
We will be to each other what the arm is to the hand, what the eye is to the ear. Our 
love is more than just an emotion - It’s a linkage in the realm of mental action, 
spiritual, physical and every other side of life. 


That statement written sixty-two years before Elsie passed on accurately reflects our 


life together. I will always love Elsie. Nothing can change that. Elsie’s hat remains on a shelf 
in the coat closet. 


Please turn to next page. 
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— and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 
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not only loved Elsie I admired her. She was a splendid person in every sense of 

the word. Elsie was beautiful and retained her lithe figure and lovely unlined 

face until the day of her death. Elsie was highly intelligent and finished her 

college career three years short of the usual time. She signed her first teaching 
contract at age nineteen and at age twenty after her first year of teaching the head of 
the New York State Normal School at Plattsburgh wanted her to join his faculty but 
she refused because she and I were making plans to marry. 

Elsie was an achiever and a doer of good deeds. I will tell you of some of her 
activities because that is the best way for you to know the kind of person she was. We 
had two daughters and Elsie nurtured them thoughtfully and with great care. They 
are full of stories about how their mother instructed them about proper behavior. 
Many persons are not aware that we also had a son who at the age of four changed 
from a normal child into a person with severe mental problems. Eventually he was 
placed in a hospital near Nyack, New York. Every two weeks Elsie and I would go to 
see him. Later, after we moved to Connecticut, Roger was placed in a state hospital 
near Poughkeepsie. Once a month Elsie would drive to Poughkeepsie all by herself 
to see Roger. I rarely made this long and difficult trip. It was Elsie who looked out 
for Roger’s welfare until the day he died. 

While we lived in Oneonta, New York, Elsie was active in community affairs. 
She served as vice president of United Way, on the board of the Girl Scouts and was 
active in the 4H Club. She was also active in our church. When I was dean of the 
state college at Oneonta we lived a mile outside of town in a school district separate 
from the city. Because of my position our two girls attended the grade school run by 
the college. Elsie decided to find out how the other children who lived in our district 
were educated. She was appalled by what she saw, miserable school houses, few 
resources and inadequate teaching staff. She got herself elected school district trustee 
and set about to create a consolidated school district that would have the children 
living outside Oneonta bussed into the city where there was a good school system. It 
was a difficult business because the parents in the outlying district did not want to 
give up their schools. An election was held, Elsie and her supporters won and the 
bussing began. This change took place in the 1950s. With this one effort Elsie 
improved the schooling for what must by now be many hundreds of children. When 
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we moved to the Albany region I found that Elsie was walking one and a half miles each way 
in the dead of winter to tutor two boys in reading and math. It was like Elsie not to mention 
this matter to me, it needed to be done and she did it. I knew Elsie would continue her 
teaching of the two children, icy weather or sunshine. We bought our second car. 

Elsie helped me in my professional work. She read everything I wrote before it 
became public which included books, papers and speeches. She made corrections, helped with 
research and suggested improvements. In doing this she loaned me her intelligence and her 
wisdom. Whenever there was a possibility that I would accept a position in a new locality, 
some a thousand miles distant, Elsie would quote from the Book of Ruth, chapter one, verse 
sixteen, “...wither thou goest I will go.” Once two members of the board of trustees of a 
university in Wisconsin came to Oneonta to interview me concerning the presidency of their 
campus. They talked to people at the state college where I served as dean and then I drove 
them to our home for lunch. When we pulled into the driveway we could see that the whole 
field in back of the house had been burned and was charred black. 

We entered the house and there was Elsie completely at ease and wearing a crisp 
yellow dress looking as if she had just stepped out of a band box. Elsie explained that she had 
tried to burn some trash and the fire got away from her so she called the fire department. The 
gentlemen were impressed by her composure and by the delicious lunch she served them. They 
offered me the job but we did not take it. I think they really wanted Elsie. Elsie prepared many 
a dinner for professional friends and colleagues. Here in Connecticut her April dinners for the 
trustees of the State University, the campus presidents, the principal persons in my office and 
the spouses of each became famous. As many as forty people attend these dinners which were 
held in our home. Elsie prepared all the food herself and hired school girls to help serve it. 
Last Christmas I received a note from a former trustee in which she said she hoped I realized 
how much Elsie meant to my professional career. I have always realized it and been grateful 
for it. 

Elsie was deeply involved in the Avon Congregational Church and served for a time 
as chair of the Board of Deacons. She served on many committees and was a leader in the 
book readers group. For some years she and Anne Evans selected the books to be read. 
Sometimes plays would be read and the group would ask Elsie to dramatize a part of it. Elsie 
was always interested in the theater and as a young woman took part in several plays. The book 
readers group asked Elsie to do a part in a play depicting the life of Emily Dickinson for the 
congregation. Elsie did it well and I was very proud of her. 

In the early stages Elsie knew she had Alzheimer’s disease and understood what was 
happening to her but she never complained. She wrote a brief history of her life and ended it 
with the date September 14, 1942, “when I married James Frost.” She knew I could tell the 
rest of the story. She also instructed her daughters on the care of their father when she no 
longer could. To the end Elsie was thinking of others. During the long and terrible illness 
Elsie’s personality never changed. She remained the calm and pleasant person she had always 
been. 

It is extremely hard to lose Elsie, but what a fortunate person I have been to have her 
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for my wife for a period of more than sixty years. During all those years I have loved and 
admired my wife and I hope I have made you understand why I did. Did is the wrong word, 
I still love and admire her and I always will. 


James Arthur Frost 


My Mother 


t is said that the fundamental virtue is courage because without courage nothing else 

matters very much. Perhaps, Mother’s courage never showed itself as strongly as during 

the time she slowly lost her memory. Here was a woman who at age sixteen graduated 

first in her high school class and now faced a failing memory. At first she wrote things 
down, there were notes and lists for everything. For years she continued reading novels by 
taking notes on the text. Mother continued cooking closely following her carefully written 
recipes. 

But as time passed and her memory worsened and she didn’t remember what we were 
having for dinner or what the story was about. Dad took over the cooking and reading became 
too much of a struggle. So Mother made jokes. Lots of them, and she was really funny. This 
was a new for her. And she played the part very well. People who did not know her had no 
idea that she really didn’t remember what she had ordered in the restaurant or what the 
purpose of the current shopping trip was. Mother was as warm and sociable and as insightful 
as ever, but don’t ask what day it is. 

Then came the slow loss of motor control. Little by little she lost the ability to swim 
and to hike, and then to walk any distance and then to care for her own body, to feed herself 
and finally to eat. 

And through all this her personality never changed. She was as warm and as kind as 
she ever had been. She delighted in her grandchildren, looked happily to my father for 
reassurance and watched the rest of us with great interest. 

If courage is the fundamental virtue, command of self must be a close second because 
without it the best of intentions don’t matter very much either. 

Mother was principled and disciplined in her approach to living. She did not give into 
negative emotions which might distress or injure someone else. I cannot recall her entering 
into an open conflict with anyone. This did not mean that she did not have opinions, she 
certainly did but she never offered them unsolicited. She influenced. She arranged. She 
thought things out but she did not fight and she did not argue. 

Mother led a womanly life, functioning primarily as a wife and mother. She was the 
center of her family both by power of intellect and personality and by affection. She caressed, 
corrected and directed us with wisdom, patience and great kindness. Mother was the primary 
teacher of her children and she was the confidant and counselor of her husband. 

Mother never sought personal recognition, position or power. 

I think mother was influenced by the women who came before her. Her grandmothers 
Elsie Carolina and Celia, by her mother Olive and by many aunts but most strongly by two: 
Linda Mae, her mother’s sister, and by Anita, wife of her father’s brother. 


Janet Linda Frost Naleski 


My Mother 


y mother was kind, intelligent and beautiful but best of all she loved_us all. She 

retained these qualities throughout her life despite adversities and illnesses. She 

overcame the illness of my brother, Roger, her own childhood rickets and later, 

mastitis, hepatitis, surgeries, breast cancer and, ultimately, Alzheimer’s. All 
through these trials, she remained positive, kirid and charming. 

My earliest memories of Mom all have a common denominator, food. When we lived 
in the country outside Oneonta, New York, we had a huge garden with corn, cucumbers, 
lettuce, tomatoes, peas, string beans, lima beans, squash, pumpkins, cabbage, carrots, 
asparagus, potatoes, raspberries and strawberries, just to name a few. Over the summer we 
picked and froze our vegetables and made jams and jellies from the strawberries and 
raspberries. Jams and jellies were my favorites since at the end of the process Mom would skim 
the froth off of the top and give it to me and Janet as a special treat. Mom hosted “Dean’s Teas” 
for the Oneonta State Teachers College. Janet, my Aunt Linnie (who lived with us) and I 
assisted Mom in preparing for these events. My favorite treat was Mom’s cream puffs, which 
weren't the ordinary bakery cream puffs, filled with custard, but were filled with chocolate 
mousse - long before chocolate mousse became widely popularized. To my delight, Mom also 
made my school lunches and at one point, began sketching on the paper bags with colored 
pencils. I secretly saved them and one Christmas I had fun presenting Mom with a collection 
of her sketches. 

As I grew older, I found that Mom not only made great cream puffs but was also a 
great listener, an important but all too rare trait. After school I would recount my day and 
Mom would take it all in, offering insights and advice. Her advice always reflected her 
kindness and intelligence. 

When I attended college Mom wrote to me every week keeping me up to date. It was 
always nice to have a word from home and, I have to admit, as a typical college student, I 
wasn't very good at writing back. 

When I met Rick, Mom was thrilled. She enjoyed Rick entirely. She loved his 
intelligence, his gift of language and his culinary talents. But most exciting to Mom was the 
arrival of grandchildren: Olivia, Allyssa, Julian and James. Mom drove me to the hospital on 
October 30, 1984 to check in for the scheduled arrival of Olivia on Halloween. (It may not be 
apparent now but Olivia was a big baby.) We were a little late getting to the hospital check- 
in, because as you know, “girls will talk” and we chatted a bit too long. 

Olivia as the first grandchild enjoyed special attention. Allyssa arrived next and at six- 
weeks old attended her Aunt Chris’ wedding. Mom and Dad attended as well. During the 
reception I asked Mom to hold a sleeping Allyssa while I finished my dinner. I found couldn't 
get Allyssa back. Mom must have held her for two hours. Mom was also delighted in the 
arrival of Julian and then James. She loved little children and she loved watching Julian and 
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James’ antics (they do have some antics!). They always brought a smile to her lips. 
Mom was the best. She endured her suffering with grace. She was beautiful, 
intelligent and charming. She loved us and we loved her. We will always miss her. 


Elise Anita Frost Alair 
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= 995,231, 232. 

Scholl, Charles and Loleta. iv, 37, 38 - 39, 41, 
141, 142, 189,191, 232, 240, 243. 

Schultze, Hubert. 19 - 20. 

Silverman, Saul and Estelle. 39, 40, 41. 

Silver Springs. 40. 

Simsbury. 50, 139. 

Simsbury Light Opera. 143. 

Smith, J. Eugene. 136, 190. 

Smith - Mundt Professorship. 67 - 68. 

Smoot, James. 113 - 114. 


Smuggler's Notch. 161. 

Snow, George. 13. 

Snow, Herman B. 142. 

Southern's budget crisis. 174 - 175. 

Spindler, Harry and Eunice. 110. 

State University of New York. 101 and 105 
(Master Plan), 111 (Central Staff Wives), 
128 - 129 ( advances at State Colleges). 

Stearley, General Ralph S. 36, 37. 

Stern, Arthur. 44, 47, 62 - 63. 

Stolberg, Irving J. 178. 

Stratton, Congressman Samuel. 67. 

Surrells, Suzette (nurse in charge of Elsie's 
home care). 242, 243. 

Swiggum, David. 161 - 162. 

Syrett, Harold C. 64, 112, 124, 129. 


L 

Tarpon Springs. 41. 

Tatigian, Mark and Christine Alair. Also,see 
Alair, Christine. 186. 

Tennis. 31. 

Tenukas, Linda. 161. 

Texas School of Mines. 2 - 3, 13. 

Three Year Bachelor's Degree. 133 - 134. 

Third Air Force. 29, 39 - 41. 

Third Tactical Air Command. 36 - 38. 

Trinity Methodist Church. 7, 10. 

Trustees of Connecticut State University. 
136 - 137, 145, 149, 150 - 151, 152, 
153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 169., 1:70; 

171, 172, 174, 176, 177, 178,279, 11183 
- 184, 190. 
Tuttle, Professor. 1. 


U 


University of Ceylon. 75 - 76, 78 - 79. 
Usdan, Michael. 171. 


y 


Vacation Village. 167 - 168. 
Valentines. 7, 194, 195, 235. 
Vanderbilt Beach. 146, 168, 234 - 235. 
Velu. 73 - 74, 78. 

Vietnam. 123ff. 


W 


Walker, Linda Jones "Aunt Linnie." 47 (came 

to stay with family), 51 (wrote down tales 

told by Janet), 53 (cared for Elsie, 

hepatitis), 55 (model for Janet and Elise), 

57 (visit to Florida), 63 (helped prepare 

food for guests), 68 and 93 (helped clean 

house), 101, 104, 111 (visited Delmar), 

118 (attended Elsie's parents’ fiftieth 

anniversary), 160 (death), 167, 193. 

Wadsworth Athaneum. 143. 

Ward, Charles C. 20. 

Warkworth. 92, 187. 

Weems, John and Libbo. 37, 38 - 39, 40, 41. 

West High School. 2. 

Western Connecticut State College's Westside 
Campus. 171 - 172. 

Wheeler, Doctor. 118 - 119. 

Wilcox, John. 161 - 162. 

Williams, Bill. 13. 

Wilson, Archibald and Elizabeth "Betty." 192 

Wilson, James and Virginia. 39, 40, 41. 

Wilson, Margaret "Peg." 173 - 174. 

Wilson, Richard. iv, 240, 244. 

Wofford, Harris. 126, 128. 

Wood, Alvin. 150, 156, 190. 

Wright, Mary Elizabeth. Also see Frost, 
David and Marty Wright. 55. 


Y 


Ypsilanti. 62 


